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THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


HE long-looked-for insurrection in Spain has really come 
T at last. For months, it may almost be said for years, 
there have been threats of a great and decisive movement 

inst the throne of Queen IsaBELLA. But the movement was 
delayed so long that it began to seem doubtful if it would 
ever be made. Experience showed that small unpre- 

local risings, such as in old days used to produce a 
change of Government, would not succeed. The QueEN was 
in the hands of a party that was too desperate and too deter- 
nined not to strike a decisive blow for its existence, so long 
as it could strike this blow effectually. In old days the 


_ Queen used to vacillate. Sometimes she was for one party, 


and sometimes for another. She could be cajoled or frightened 
tosupport for the time Ministries of very different political 
principles. There was « chance for every one who could 
bribe a few soldiers, make a pronunciamiento, and create 
himselfa Marshal and a Prime Minister. But in her latter 
days she has thrown herself finally and exclusively into the 
hands of one party. She has become the mere tool of a 
miserable set of religious fanatics of the lowest order, and of 
the class of politicians who will stoop to serve under the 
dictation of priests and nuns. ‘This has undoubtedly given 
her some strength. She has had the advantage which every 
Sovereign must have who takes a decided line. Any set of 
men who get hold of the central authority of a country, 
and are allowed to use their position as they please, to be as 
tyrannical and peremptory as they like, and to ruin and exile 
their enemies and befriend their supporters without any limit 
being assigned to their caprices, can rule successfully for a 
time. The Government in Spain has not been by any means 
wholly bad for practical purposes during the last two or three 
years. Order has been maintained, there has been an 
attempt—a poor attempt, indeed, but still an attempt—to 
restore the national credit, and some slight disposition has 
been evinced to push on public works. ‘The Government has 
in all essential points exactly the same Government as 
that which exists at Rome ; and if such a Government is suc- 
cessfully imposed on a people, it will occasionally try, in a 
languid and capricious way, to benefit them. But the difli- 
culty of the rule of an extreme faction is that it must be 
perpetually securing itself against every other party. The 
advisers of Queen IsaseLLa have found themselves obliged to 
§9 on step after step, proscribing, confiscating, and exiling, 
wtil they have swollen the ranks of their enemics to such 
im extent that they stand absolutely alone with the hand 
every one against them. It is this which has been the 
Poximate cause of the present revolution. The Spaniards 
merested in bringing about a political change have become 
% very numerous, and their ranks have been made to 
miclude so very large a portion of the intelligence, activity, 
and honesty of the country, that revolutionary Spain has 
come to be a rival power to the Government. The 
mmoter causes of the movement were disapprobation of 
¢ conduct of the QurEN and antagonism to the priests. 
€ first acted very feebly, and would never have pro- 
any kind of disturbance. The QUEEN was very 
iuch pitied, and very easily pardoned. Her sins were Jaid at 
.- door of the corrupt advisers of her youth, and of the cruel 
macy of M. Guizor. She was liked, she was friendly, 
®Was thought a good mother; and if she was too fond of 
hide and nuns, that is quite in the style of the best Spanish 
it gi The scandal about her only does her harm so far as 
ead occasion for those to talk against her who really 
Ing about her misconduct, but merely dislike the 
ymment of the day. ‘The antagonism to the priests has 

‘ much more powerfully; but Spanish Liberals are a 


divided set, with no clear notions of what they want or believe 
or dislike; and a Government favoured by the priests, but 
conducted with some sort of moderation and reserve, was just 
as likely to last the Queen to the end of her days as any 
other. What has brought on the revolution is that she has 
thrown herself into the power of an exclusive and extreme 
faction, who have warred so fiercely against all that differed 
from them that they have gradually made and consolidated a 
power which promises to be too strong for them. 

What distinguishes this from previous Spanish revolutions 
of late years is, that it is distinctly directed against the QUEEN 
and her dynasty. It is very unfortunate that this should 
be so, but it cannot be helged. Those who conduct it 
know, from a long and sad experience, exactly what would 
happen if they went in for any less change. The QuEEN 
would only watch for an opportunity to get rid of the 
unwelcome Ministers forced on her. She would still be the 
tool of the religious dreamers and adventurers who have 
got hold of her. She would still have near her that 
unhappy being who was selected to officiate as the King 
of Spain. Ministers cannot govern if the Sovereign 
is wholly against them. They may crush the Sovereign, 
and make him or her a mere shadow, but such a monarch 
would not be endured in Spain; and if the Sovereign 
of Spain is to have the power which, even under a. 
Constitutional Government, properly belongs to the Crown, 
there must be some sort of harmony between the Sovereign 
and the Ministers. The success of the revolution and the 
continuance of the reign of the QUEEN are quite incom- 
patible, and this seems to have been the immediate con- 
clusion at which she herself and every one else arrived. 
Whether there is any truth in the report that she offered 
to abdicate in favour of her son no one here can pretend 
to say, but it is a very natural thought to have oc- 
curred to her. But, then, is such a solution of the 
difficulty possible? It would be extremely advantageous to 
avoid a change of dynasty; but the Prince of Asturias 
is a boy, and the real government of the country must 
be in the Regency if he were made King. This, how- 
ever, is not where the real difficulty lies. It would be hard 
to find the right Regent, but it might possibly be done. But 
what are to be the relations of the young King to his family ? 
Is he never to see his mother or her husband; never to see 
his brothers and sisters; never to talk to the Countess Gir- 
Genti and her husband? If he is cut off from his family, then 
it seems almost as harsh and violent a change as to call in a 
new dynasty; and if he is to see his family, then they, and 
not the Ministers of the Crown, will govern. It seemed at 
first very absurd to hear that the Queen was willing to abdi- 
cate in favour of her son, if she might be Regent; but in 
reality she must have, directly or indirectly, the supreme 
power in the councils of her son, unless she and her whole 
family are banished ; and this banishment would involve such 
complication and annoyances, and would furnish occasion for 
such perpetual intrigues, us to do away with all the ad- 
vantages of keeping to the present dynasty. The elevation of 
the Duke and Duchess of Montrensier to the throne would 
be by far the best end of the Revolution if it were possible. 
But it would be very invidious for one sister to profit by the 
disasters of another; and the Emperor of the Frenca would 
strenuously oppose the selection of an OrLeans Prince as 
Sovereign in a country so near him. It is very much to be 
lamented that, in an era when Sovereigns are so constantly 
wanted by all kinds of countries, a Royal family so capable of 
furnishing able and liberal Kings as that of the sons and 
grandsons of Louis Puivipre should be excluded. But the 
dynasty of the NaPoLEons is so insecure that it cannot be ex- 


pected that the Emperor should be desirous to remind the 
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world that there are other Frenchmen fit for sovereignty 
besides the amiable child whom he is bringing up to grace, 
if not to wear, a crown, Thus a Spanish revolution must 
be a revolution to get rid of the Boursons, or it is nothing. 
So far as it falls short of that it will be a failure; and as a 
Republic, if established, would specdily come to an end, the 
issue of the revolution must be that a new dynasty will be 
established in Spain, or that the revolution will have been 
wholly or partially abortive. 

It is no use to try to speculate on its chances of success. At 
the moment when we write its chances seem very good. The 
QUEEN is on the French frontier; most of her late Ministers 
have fled into France; Espartrero is said to have thrown in 
his lot with the revolution; the South of Spain, and important 
towns in every part, have declared, it is said, in favour of the 
insurgents; and the navy is almost wholly under their con- 
trol. Still, if Marshal Concna can but get his troops to fight 
once, and to fight without any signal disaster, there is no say- 
ing how far the mere fact that the Government is bent on an 
obstinate resistance may not make men waver and hesitate 
before they decide tor the revolution, If it were only a revo- 
lution of the old sort, and the insurgents merely wanted the 
QUEEN to choose a new Ministry, and pretend to follow a new 
set of political principles, she would not care to resist very 
much or very heartily. But if the question is whether 
she and her children are to lose the Crown of Spain 
for ever, and to be sent into permanent exile and disgrace, she 
is not likely to give up without a struggle. Her priestly 
advisers might be inclined to temporize, and to think that 
they would soon get things round again, even if a few un- 
godly rebels did have their way for a time; but if the object 
of the movement is to get a new kind of monarch, who will 
treat ecclesiastical interests as the King of Ivaty has long 
treated them, and as the Emperor of Ausrria has lately begun 
to treat them, then it is not a time to temporize, but 
they will strain every nerve to defeat the revolution. And 
as soon as Spaniards begin to realize that the success 
of the revolution means the deposition of the Queen for 
whom they so long fought, who was for so many years 
a symbol of their hopes, and for whom personally they 
still entertain some remains of kindly feeling, they will ask 
themselves if they are really prepared to condemn her and 
her family utterly and for ever, and to trust themselves to the 
government of an unknown foreigner. They will shrink 
from seeming to let the Crown of Spain go begging among 
the Royal families of Europe, and they will writhe under 
the thought that the Emperor of the Frencu will have 
a practical veto on their choice. The revolution may 
in a few days or a few hours be entirely extinguished 
by a great and decisive victory won by the QUEEN’s 
troops. Judging by the very desultory and inaccurate infor- 
mation received in England, we may safely say that this 
does not seem probable. But the revolutionists may easily 
find it a long way from being partially successful to being 
wholly successful. It will be much more diflicult to get 
the Bourzons out of Spain than it was to get them out 
of Naples, for there a King was ready to take their place. 
But a revolution made merely to create a vacancy does not 
look a very promising one, and as the leaders of the in- 
surrection prosecute their enterprise they may, although 
apparently successful, be induced or forced to accept a com- 
promise which they would now despise. 


ELECTION SPEECHES. 


fhe printed and spoken addresses of candidates to con- 
stituencies cannot be said to become more original or 
more interesting as the time of the election approaches. 
Some strange observations attributed to Mr. Ausrron HERBERT 
have evidently been invented by an incompetent or mali- 
cious reporter. It is impossible that even a well-meaning 
young gentleman of quality, lately converted from Toryism, 
should really have told the electors of Berkshire that English 
dominion in Ireland was a temporary and doomed usurpation. 
If a candidate had talked nonsense of so mischievous a ten- 
dency he would probably have insured the defeat which he 
would have fully deserved. There is a more genuine ring 
about the speech of Mr. Cuapwick, whose retirement from 
official life was cheaply purchased by a pension fifteen or 
twenty years ago. It seems that the Liberal interest at Kil- 
marnock can afford to divide itself between Mr. Bouverte, 
who is a veteran Parliamentary politician, and Mr. Cuapwick, 
who, calling himself a social reformer, advocates universal 
suffrage, and democracy in general. Mr. Cuapwick’s argument 


against the Irish Church, which has long since been argued oy 
of tenable existence, was worthy of the wearisome oracle ¢ 
many Social Science associations. A fortune of 400,000] 
supposed to have been left by some Irish archbishop of, 
former generation, was compared with an equal sum hypo 
thetically applied to schools and other useful institutions 
The Kilmarnock electors were invited to calculate the 
comparative utility of a single wealthy family, and‘ 
hundreds or thousands of children taught to read 4 
write, and work out problems as useful as Mr. Cuapwicr’s 
Precisely the same argument would apply to any privat 
income; but invidious contrasts sometimes conduce to th 
success of popular rhetoric. Mr. BouveRie is not a state. 
man of the first or second order, and his exclusion from the 
House of Commons would be highly agreeable to some of th 
leaders of his party ; but the mutinous tendencies which hg 
has sometimes displayed indicate a certain independence of 
character, and it is highly desirable that he should gj 
occupy a place which may otherwise be filled by Mr. Cyyp. 
wick. Yet it will be well if the future House of Commo 
contains no members more objectionable than obsolete dealex 
in statistics. Not content with his promotion of Mr. Brij. 
LAUGH’s roving candidature, Mr. Mitt has subscribed in aid 
of the election of Mr. OpcEr, who is known as one of the mog 
active demagogues of the Reform League. The more respect. 
able electors of Westminster will scarcely approve of the 
revolutionary sympathies of a candidate who has money tp 
spare for all contests except his own. Captain Grosvenor's 
Committee will, with still stronger reason, complain of th 
costly honour of paying the expenses of the Westminster ele. 
tion while one of the coalesced candidates reserves his co» 
tributions for the benefit of Mr. BrapLauau and Mr. Opezr; 
but a resolute disregard of practical fitness is perhaps essential 
to the character of a philosopher. 


In the most disputable issue which has been raised between 
the contending parties, the advantage remains on the whole 
with the supporters of the Government. Mr. Campers, 
although he still majntains the charge of comparative extra 
vagance against the present Ministers, virtually confesses his 
defeat by falling back on the fallacy that extraordinary ex- 
penditure ought to be met by corresponding saving. M. 
Giapstone and Mr. himself had accused the 
Government of increasing the Estimates, after they had 
been reduced under Lord Patmerston and Lord Russi, 
The Cuance.tor of the Excuequer and General Pre. r- 
plied that the additional military expenditure had been indie 
pensable, and that the apparent reduction of previow 
years had merely represented the temporary postponement 
of inevitable outlay. The increase in the pay of the 
army has promoted recruiting and re-enlistment, and cannon 
and small-arms had to be bought because they had not bee 
provided by the Liberal Government. Mr. Guapstoxe has 
not hitherto accepted Mr. Warp Hunt’s challenge, by im- 
peaching the items of additional expenditure ; and Mt. 
Cuitpeks’s argument is founded on a transparent fallacy. If 
a nation requires an increase of some of its public establish- 
ments, there is no reason to suppose that its other wants have 
suddenly become less urgent or less costly. Mr. CHipess 
could not seriously contend that the vote for Education ought 
to be reduced because it was found expedient to add two 
pence a-day to the pay of private soldiers. There is possibly 
much waste both in civil and in military expenditure; but its 
the duty of a Government to watch the Estimates with uniform 
vigilance, whether breechloaders and great guns are or are nd 
exceptionally costly. The original controversy related, not to 
the Estimates bequeathed by Mr. Guapstone to his successt 
but to the three millions by which the public expenditure 
has lately been increased. As far as the army was concern 
neither Lord Harrineton nor Mr. Cumpers has disputed 
soundness of the explanations which have been furnished ; and 
the afterthought of a possible reduction in the amount of the 
general Estimates assumes that the late Ministry had im 
unnecessary burdens on the country. Mr. CHILDERS 18 50 
pressed by the unanswerable statements of General PEeL as to 
be driven to the farfetched argument that, because the army 
has become more efficient, it admits of being reduced ® 
numbers. Only the extreme exigencies of political com 
troversy could drive an able man into so perverse a conclusion 
The pay of the rank and file was raised because the amy 
was dying out for want of recruits; and it is a strange 
ference from the success of the experiment, that the must 
rolls should be curtailed as soon as they are filled up. 
supply of improved weapons would enable the army » 

Iti 


better in case of need, but breechloaders give no ad 
facilities for providing sentries or for arranging reliefs. 
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pussible that some of the regiments engaged in colonial duty 
night be but in this case also the charge of un- 
necessary outlay applies equally to the late and present 
Governments. It is notorious that, as General PEEL states, 
the number of men regulates nearly all the votes; and it was 
fr the purpose of increasing the numbers of the army that 
Mfr. Guapsrone and his colleagues appointed the Commission 
on Recruiting. 

Except for party purposes, the frugality of Lord Patwer- 
sox’s Government would never have been urged as the foun- 
dation of a claim to public confidence. It may have been 
known or suspected that Mr. GLapsTone disapproved of the 

icy of his chief; but a Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot 
disclaim responsibility for the Estimates which he presents to 
Parliament. Lord Patmersron himself was far more earnestly 
pent on strengthening the national defences than on diminishing 
the expenditure; and it was only because the Estimates were 
extraordinarily high in the earlier part of his last Adminis- 
tration that it became possible to reduce them by several 
nillions in subsequent years, ‘There can be no doubt that, if 
lord Patmerston had lived, he would have incurred the 
expenses for military purposes which devolved upon General 
Pex; and it may be presumed that Mr. Giapstone would 
have prepared the necessary Estimates in preference to resign- 
ing his office. Mr. STANSFELD’s criticisms on the administra- 
tim of the navy may probably be well founded, but they 
apply to a system which has not been introduced by the 

t Government. The failure of Mr. GLapstone’s charges 
as far as they relate to the army diminishes the confidence 
which might otherwise be reposed in his colleagues when they 
denounce the extravagance of the Admiralty. Mr. SransreLp 
not unnaturally boasts of the effect of a Resolution proposed 
by himself several years ago, on the necessity of diminishing 
the public outlay. A young member of Parliament might be 
justly proud of his success in inducing the House of Commons 
to reconsider its financial policy; but the extravagance of 
which Mr. SraNsFELD complained was practised by a Liberal 
Ministry. The device of placing a Government on an allow- 
ace is founded on an utter misconception of the duties of 
Parliament and of the interests of the nation. All that is 
necessary to the public service ought to be provided, while 
superfluous expenses should be rigidly cut off. No general 
formula will adapt itself to circumstances which are inces- 
santly varying. 

The squabble which was commenced by Mr. GLapstone 
will probably produce a reduction of expenditure, and it is 
barely possible that it may tend to improve military and naval 
administration. On all former occasions great reductions in 
the army and navy have been followed by reaction, if not by 
panic; and, if the reforms which Mr. GLapstone will propose 
are confined to the simple object of diminishing the Estimates, 
the customary consequence will inevitably follow. The next 
Parliament, inheriting the traditions of recent Liberalism, 
will at first affect severe economy; and, as Mr. STANSFELD 
suggests, it will probably be vigorous and sweeping in its 
inancial measures. It will not be until taxation is readjusted 
ma popular sense that the current will turn in the direction of 
prodigal expenditure. Candidates in search of novel recom- 
mendations to the favour of electors are already offering the 
temptation of removing taxes from income and consumption 
to place them upon property. The Income-tax is already paid 
onl 

y by a small minority of voters; and Mr. Warp Hunt, 
having before his eyes the fear of Mr. GLADSTONE, has once 
more adopted the familiar precedent of providing for extra- 

charges by an additional percentage on income. If 
the tax were transferred to property, Mr. Briaut’s ideal 
Project would be realized by the absolute divorce of taxation 
Tepresentation. ‘The new constituencies are likely to be 
more warlike than the traders and landowners who formerly 
controlled elections, and large armies maintained at the ex- 
pense of owners of property may not impossibly become 
Popular. If impolitic reductions in the naval and military 
establishments should expose the country to affront or to 
alarm, future Parliaments may possibly “sanction Estimates 
Which, if they could be foreseen, would shock General PEEL 
Well as Mr, SransreLp and Mr. CuiLpeErs. 


CHALONS AND KIEL, 
LTHOUGH Spain and Germany are as remote from 
mes one another in circumstances as in space, the idle and 
ost forgotten rumours of negotiations between Berlin and 
rid may possibly be found to have prefigured an actual 
of cause and effect between the aflairs of the two 


countries. No consequence could be more illogical than that 
the army of Chalons should move upon the Rhine because the 
fleet at Cadiz has declared against GonzaLes Bravo and Queen 
IsaBELLA ; but, in the present state of Europe, the commence- 
ment of foreign or domestic strife may prove to be like the 
letting out of waters. The contagion of restlessness may 
possibly affect the French army or its chiefs; and if a Spani 
revolution should be promoted either by a Republican party 
or in the interest of the Duchess of Montrensier, the sus- 
picions which have represented the Emperor NAPOLEON as coun- 
tenancing a belief in the probability of war would be stimulated 
to the highest degree of anxiety. There is no reason against 
a deadly war between France and Prussia, except the certainty 
that such a conflict would be, on the part of the aggressor, a 
wanton crime and a dangerous folly. It would seem that in 
France the absence of constitutional restraints on the Execu- 
tive is not supplied by national conscience or by public 
opinion. The Socialists, indeed, who lately met at Brussels, 
delivered themselves of many vague protestations against war 
in general, with the effect of wasting any little authority which 
might possibly have attached to arguments against unneces- 
sary appeals to arms. Scarcely any French party has pub- 
licly recognised the monstrous iniquity of attempting to 
prevent by force the consolidation of German unity. M. DE 
GirarDIN himself cannot pretend that he fears any aggressive 
movement on the part of Prussia, although he is perpetually 
describing the strategic positions which are supposed to 
menace the French frontier. It is nearly certain that the 
vast majority of Frenchmen appreciate the advantages of 
peace; but those who undertake to represent their feelings 
almost always speak of Germany as a rival, if not as a pos- 
sible enemy. A year ago alarmists and agitators professed 
to think that France was humiliated by a supposed inferiority 
of force; and since the great additions which have been 
made to the army, it is argued that a vast expenditure ought 
not to be made for nothing. In one of the antithetic 
sophisms which impose on the lively French intellect, M. 
pE GiRARDIN and others contend that it is absurd to incur 
the burdens of war without securing the corresponding ad- 
vantage and glory. Last year Germany was to be assailed 
to show that France was not afraid, and now conscious 
strength is made a reason for its own misuse. The Em- 
perok, whether he purposes peace or war, is mainly re- 
sponsible for the uncertainty which disturbs all Europe. 
Ilis accredited organs have for more than a year perplexed 
the world with ambiguous and contradictory utterances; and 
the official statements of some of his Ministers have from 
time to time neutralized the confidence in peace which their 
colleagues have endeavoured to inspire. It would have been 
difficult to devise a more menacing form of expression than 
the Empreror’s explanation of his ostentatious reticence at 
Chalons. It was notorious that the Generals had, inthe name 
of the army, professed that eagerness for war which is sup- 
posed to be professionally creditable; and when the Emperor 
declared that he would say nothing, because his words would 
be inevitably misinterpreted, he knew that his silence would 
be construed as assent to the warlike clamour attributed to 
the army. No Sovereign or statesman is a more perfect 
master of political language; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the soldiers themselves would have been disap- 
pointed by a renewed assurance that the Empire was peace. 
The assumed desire of military men to kill and be killed is 
a conventional fiction, which coincides but occasionally with 
the ordinary instincts of human nature. 


The King of Prussia could scarcely abstain from noticing 
the challenge given at Chalons, but his speech at Kiel con- 
tained nothing offensive to the French army or nation, He 
merely stated that he believed that peace would continue, 
because there was no cause for war; and he added, that his 
generals and troops formed an additional security against the 
danger of foreign aggression. It would not have been prudent 
to repress the patriotic spirit which forms the best defence of 
Germany. It is because Prussia represents the strength and 
future unity of the nation that the German States, within and 
without the limits of the Confederacy, are unanimously pre- 
pared to repel invasion. A war would effectually demonstrate 
the error of French calculations by suppressing all internal 
dissension; and it is far better, if possible, to attain the same 
result without preliminary bloodshed. On the whole, the 
balance of probability is still in favour of peace; and, by a 
strange anomaly, the result of two or three French elec- 
tions in the departments has diminished the likelihood of a 
violent policy.. It is not creditable to the Imperial system 
that the possible election of an Opposition candidate as a 
member of the Legislative Body should furnish an argu- 
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ment for attempting the conquest of a German province; 
but it is taken for granted by French journalists that 
the success of M. Duraure in the Var would have been 
followed by additional military preparations, if not by an 
actual rupture with Prussia. If the First Napoveon had 
addressed a portion of his army in the terms which have lately 
been employed by his successor, it would have been certain 
that he was meditating a war, which would probably have 
resulted in the extension of his dominions. The intentions 
of the present Emperor are less easily discovered ; and the 
condition of Europe in the present day would have presented 
fewer temptations even to the most daring and unscrupulous 
of victorious adventurers. It is impossible to foresee whether 
French or German troops would be successful in a pitched 
battle, or in a first campaign; but either nation could afford 
heavy reverses without consenting to surrender an inch of 
territory. Although it is not improbable that one or two 
of the minor Courts might look complacently on French 
triumphs, in the hope that the ascendancy of Prussia might 
be impaired, any petty prince who followed the policy of 
his predecessors of the Rhenish Confederacy would be re- 
garded as a traitor by his own subjects, and by the entire 
German nation. 

There are French politicians sufficiently moderate and well- 
informed to understand that Germany no longer presents op- 
portunities for conquest, or even for the exercise of patronage; 
but the national traditions still influence even the calmest 
intellects. It is inferred, because Germany is practically 
unassailable, not that the French Government should be con- 
tented with its own ample realm, but that the ambition which 
is checked on the Middle Rhine ought to be diverted to 
Switzerland and to Belgium. It is undoubtedly easier to 
suppress the independence of a small and flourishing State than 
to dismember a great and warlike nation; but it is not easy 
to understand why unoffending neighbours should compen- 
sate France for the aggrandizement of Prussia. As more 
than half of the population of Switzerland is purely German, 
annexation to France would not be facilitated by sympathies 
of race or language. There is every reason to believe that 
all the races which are included under the common name of 
Swiss are thoroughly loyal to the Federation; but if the 
League were at any time dissolved, the Cantons which once 
formed a part of the German Empire might perhaps prefer 
the revival of their old allegiance to alien usurpation. It is 
true that even French projectors have not yet urged the 
conquest of Switzerland, and that they only propose, in the 
first instance, a commercial union; but the analogy of the 
relations between Northern and Southern Germany is cited 
as an argument for political as well as for economical amal- 
gamation. The South German armies are at the disposal 
of the Prussian Government, and the further completion 
of the national unity is only deferred for the present. 
When it is suggested that Switzerland ought to be con- 
nected with France as Baden is related to North Ger- 
many, the gradual abolition of Swiss independence is tacitly 
assumed. The acquisition of Belgium might perhaps 
be easier, in the absence of resistance by other Powers, 
though it would be not less iniquitous; nor is it impossi- 
ble that either the ecclesiastical or the Liberal faction 
may at some future time facilitate spoliation by appealing 
to France for intervention. But the Emperor Napo.eon is 
not likely to assail either Belgium or Switzerland without 
some plausible pretext; and if it is thought expedient to 
gratify the military susceptibilities of France, there would be 
no use in selecting any but an equal antagonist. ‘The Chasse- 
pot miracles of Mentana failed to achieve their purpose of 
restoring the patriotic complacency which had been shaken by 
the Prussian victory at Sadowa. The French were acute 
enough to understand the absurdity of revenging upon un- 
offending Italians the mortification which had been caused by 
the establishment of a great German Power. Encroachments 
on Belgium or Switzerland would equally fail to satisfy 
national pride, nor would an enterprise in cither direction be 
unattended with danger. Fortunately war is expensive, and 
the French people are extremely averse to additional taxation. 
The interest of the loans which have been contracted in 
rapid succession since the establishment of the Empire has 
hitherto been almost covered by the natural growth of the 
revenue; but the limit has been already passed, and any 
large increase of expenditure will involve either new imposts 
or grave financial embarrassments. On calm reflection, the 
Emperor can scarcely fail to perceive that the certain suffer- 
ing of the people and the possible disasters of the army would 
expose his dynasty to serious danger. Perhaps even a great 


military potentate may regard as a ae reason for pea 
the moral objection to putting two or three hundred 
men to death for a doubtful personal advantage, 


LORD MONCK AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


HE term of Lord Monckr’s office which is about to expin 
has been marked by the most important events whig 

have ever occurred in the history of our North Amerigg 
colonies. At the time when a nobleman who then enjoyy 
no special reputation was sent to assume the government ¢ 
the two Canadas, it was universally felt that serious 
were impending which called for strong and prudent guidang: 
and it is only fair to Lord Monck to say that the respons. 
bilities cast upon him have been met for the most part with, 
measure of tact and judgment for which few persons, at thy 
time of his appointment, gave him credit. An apparent 
formidable insurrection, backed by the sympathies of the oy 
powerful country of the New World, has almost entirely ¢g). 
lapsed without having strained our relations with the Unit 
States up to the point of rupture, and Lord Monck deseryy 
to share the credit of this result. At times he was though; 
by many critics in England to have stretched courtesy to his 
republican and not over-friendly neighbours almost furthe 
than was compatible with dignity ; but some allowance for th 
difficulties occasioned by the great civil war was not unreaso. 
able, and a little excess of good breeding was, after all, not 
bad example to set to the truculent politicians of New Yok 
and Washington. Now that the Fenian danger is over (ani 
however contemptible in Ireland, it wasa real peril to Canada 
no impartial observer will fail to do justice to the sagacity 
with which Lord Monck played his part in this troubk. 
some complication. A more serious, though less obviow, 
difficulty lurked in the peculiar and unsatisfactory arrange. 
ments which existed for the defence of the North America 
colonies. For a long period they had enjoyed the immunitia 
of infancy, and had relied for their protection almost a- 
clusively on the arms of England. Such a state of thing 
was in its nature transitional, and about the time wha 
Lord Monck assumed the government of Canada it wa 
apparent that the end of this régime was approaching. A 
small but active and increasing party in England had begm 
to murmur at the cost of defending colonies which did » 
little to defend themselves. The Canadians, to do them 
justice, always professed themselves willing to take their 
share of any fighting that might ensue, and there was 
reason to doubt their sincerity, but they had been spared the 
expense of maintaining forces of their own too long to be 
very willing to undertake the responsibilities which ther 
growing strength and numbers fairly threw upon them 
Many of their statesmen indulged in unfounded suspicions 
that, in asking them to share the burden of their own defence, 
England was only preparing the way for a final separation; 
while on our side there was a disposition to forget the 
comparative poverty of a thinly populated though pr- 
gressive country, and to demand from the colonists sacrifices 
which they were scarcely able to bear. The importance 
of the controversy which threatened to arise was enormously 
aggravated by the events which were taking place across the 
border. Almost without any warning the United States 
were converted from an exacting but unarmed neighbour into 
a formidable military Power. ‘The old plan of making 
Canada secure by a garrison of ten or twelve thousand 
English troops instantly became ridiculous, and it was 
evident that, in the event of a war, the enormous frontiet 
of our North American colonies could only be guarded 
by something like a levy en masse of the whole Canadian 
population. The promptitude with which our garrison Wa 
reinforced in the midst of winter, when the Trent affait 
threatened an immediate rupture, must have convinoed 
the Canadians that they might rely as of old on the 
exertions of England, though all we could do would avail 
little without the most energetic co-operation on their patt 
And there were signs, too, that this co-operation would not 
be wanting. The alacrity with which their Volunteet 
mustered to repel the Fenian invasion was all that could be 
desired, and if their commanders occasionally showed a walt 
of military aptitude, this was no more than the necessary 02 
sequence of the lack of preliminary organization. Much has 
been done already to repair the defect, and, if the measures 
the Dominion Government are vigorously carried into oper 
tion, Canada will soon be able to boast that in her Militia 
Volunteer law she has set an example which we ourself 
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— 
gould do well to follow. When the proposed organization is 
completed, every able-bodied man within certain ages must 
je enrolled either in the Militia or the Volunteers, and the 

is will be formed of an army which, if occasion should 
srise, would include the whole strength of the united colonies. 
What is even more important is that, to a great extent, 
mutual confidence has taken the place of the uneasy and sus- 
cious feeling which had threatened to mar the hearty co- 
operation of the Mother-country and the colonies. Lord Monck 
found Canada almost defenceless, and he will leave it with 
at least the germ of military institutions adequate for any 
emergency. All that happens during the term of office of a 
ingle Governor, limited by constitutional rules, is certainly 
not to be credited to his initiative; but, in improving the dis- 

ition with which the relations between the colonists and 
the Home Government are discussed, the part of a Governor 
is far from insignificant. 

Inseparably connected with the question of defence was the 

ject of Union which, during Lord Moncx’s administration, 
has resulted in the legislative establishment of the Dominion 
of Canada. The commercial and political separation of the 
Canadas from the Maritime Provinces was a source of more than 
mere military weakness, and the internal dissensions of Upper 
ad Lower Canada had for some years rendered a stable 
Government hopeless. For these evils Union was the only 
remedy, and the Governor must share in some measure the 
qedit and the responsibility of the colonial statesmen by 
whose exertions the project has been partially completed. 
That the proposed Union would necessarily be associated 
with the somewhat costly change that had become necessary 
in the military organization of the colonies was one of the 
main obstacles to its success, and this, combined with a 
natural but we believe groundless provincial jealousy, has 
doubtless been the main reason why two of the smaller colo- 
nies have as yet held aloof, and a third has sought to repu- 
diate the assent given by its own plenipotentiaries. 

Although we do not for a moment doubt that Confedera- 
tin will ultimately prove an entire success, Lord Monck 
will not have the satisfaction of leaving his work completed, 
and it is to be hoped that his successor will have the tact and 
discretion needed to smooth down the remaining difliculties, 
ad bring all the colonies to harmonious co-operation. The 
xanty notes of what is passing at Halifax which have reached 
this country through the telegraph from New York, or in the 
letters of a Philadelphian American, probably convey an ex- 
aggerated impression of the Nova Scotian crisis. It is unfor- 
tunate that the details of a controversy affecting 4,000,000 
of British subjects are not thought worthy of the same 
attention, by the conductors of the daily press, which is 
bestowed upon the far less serious squabbles that have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the little colony of Victoria; but, 
in the absence of fuller information, a tolerably correct sur- 
mise may perhaps be founded on the recent telegrams. It has 
long been known that the then Opposition carried almost all 
the last elections in Nova Scotia, and that the Assembly, and 
consequently the Ministry, is almost exclusively made up of 

ers. So elated is the party with this triumph that, 
although the prime agitator, Mr. Howe, showed an inclination 
accept the conciliatory advances of the Canadian Ministers, 
the party, as a whole, refused to negotiate on any terms but 
the impossible condition of the repeal of the Act of Union. 
ltappears that the Arrorney-GENERAL, in the course of a 


warm debate, made use of language which hinted at annexa- 
Won to the United States. Thereupon the Lizurenant- 
Goverxor called him to account, when he prudently dis- 
claimed all disloyal intentions. ‘The Assembly, less judicious 
tun the legal gentleman, seem then to have passed a resoiu- 
“on censuring the for what they 
his interference with the freedom of debate. This 
brought on another trial of strength, and ultimately the | 
embly rescinded the objectionable Resolution, but not 
wtil they were threatened with immediate dissolution. 
tis plain enough that a great amount of irritation exists, 
it would be a mistake on our part to suppose that the 
ova Scotians have any desire for annexation to the Republic, 
aud it would be an equal mistake on theirs to imagine that | 
fand would consent to destroy her vast North American 
nions by allowing the most important part of the sea-~board 
be handed over to a foreign country. Non-interference has 
gone a long way, but it will not go as far as this; and we 
@ that it is because the Nova Scotians are aware that 
threats of rebellion can come to nothing that some of their 
be may hint at a change of allegiance which they would | 
the last to desire. ‘Their objections to Confederation are— | 


_ it is fully explained by the nature of its contents. 


Canada; secondly, that a ten per cent. tariff offends their 
free-trade notions ; and lastly, that their Customs are collected 
by a Federal Government, and applied to defray military 
and other expenses from which they were formerly exempt. 
If they joined the United States, they would be more effec- 
tually swamped by Congress, their Customs would be raised 
five-fold or ten-fold for the benefit of Yankee manufacturers, 
and they would have to contribute, not only to the military 
expenses, but to the enormous debt, of the United States. 
It is not the less necessary that the Nova Scotians should be 
made to understand that, while every effort will be made to 
remove any reasonable complaints, they cannot be permitted 
to indulge in insincere threats of rebellion. They know already 
that England cannot without breach of faith repeal the ob- 
noxious Act of Union, and they should be able to see that the 
position to which they desire to be restored, of a colony almost 
wholly relieved from the duty of self-defence, was in its 
nature temporary, and has by recent events become a prac- 
tical impossibility. ‘Time, it may be hoped, will sufficiently 
calm their excitement to enable them to look at facts like 
reasonable men, and, whenever they are disposed to do so, any 
real grievances which they may be able to show are certain to 
be met in a conciliatory spirit. To hasten the adjustment of 
this dispute, and to extend the Confederation over the whole 
of the North American colonies, is the task that remains to be 
performed under the Government of Lord Moncx’s successor, 
and its speedy accomplishment will depend greatly on the 
tact with which the influence of his oflice may be used to 
appease animosities, and foster a temper of mutual con- 
cession, 


REPORT OF THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSION, 


de Irish Church Commission has proved but a poor 
friend to the Government which professed to expect so 
much from it. In quieter times it might have been possible 
to postpone any decisive move in Parliament until its recom- 
mendations had been printed and done with. There is a class 
of politicians who love delay for delay’s sake, and who at the 
day of judgment will probably cherish a secret conviction that 


Providence is not yet in possession of suflicient data to warrant _ 


immediate action. A fair sprinkling of these estimable 
but provoking people is to be found on both sides of the 
Speaker’s Chair, and by their aid, if Mr. GLapsronr had not 
been in the front, and the Irish difficulty at the back, of the 
Opposition, Mr. DisrarL1 might perhaps have staved off the 
question for another year. It was obvious, however, very 
early in the Session, that this policy was predestined to failure. 
Mr. GLapsronr’s unchastened impetuosity would not see that 
thirty years’ intermittent discussion on the Irish Church 
might still have left a grain here and there to reward diligent 
gleaners ; and the Commissions which have occasionally proved 
effectual in the treatment of disaffection have not been 
Commissions of Inquiry. The imploring injunctions to wait 
for the Report, which at the beginning of the debates on Mr. 
GL apstone’s Resolutions were addressed, to the House of 
Commons by every Conservative speaker, soon died out, and 
except in a few election addresses, where the candidate finds 
himself short of matter or wishes to leave himself a loophole 
for a subsequent change of opinion, the existence of the Com- 
mission was forgotten before the result of its deliberations 
was known. We have little doubt that the Government 
devoutly wish that the document in question could have 
remained for ever in the pigeon-hole where it has quietly 
slumbered for the last two months. The delay in presenting 
It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more unpleasant dilemma in a small wa. 

than that in which Mr. Disraexi will find himself placed by 
its publication. If he throws the Report overboard, he will 
be reduced to admit that the fountain from which he expected 
to derive so many valuable suggestions has run dry at the 
source, and that he has consequently nothing to propose in the 
way of that internal reform to which every Conservative can- 
didate has been instructed to promise his support. If, on 
the other hand, he adopts the Report, he is likely to have 
a hard time of it with some of his High Church supporters. 


| Nothing that the State has done since 1833 has been so 


unpopular with the more extreme section of this party as the 
suppression in that year of two Irish archbishoprics and eight 
Irish bishoprics. Lord Derby has been pardoned for his 
share in the sacrilege in consideraticn of his unregenerate 
Whiggism at the time, and his many “No Surrender” 
speeches since; but the act itself has never been forgiven. 
Nor has the feeling excited by it been altogether unreasonable. 


that they ure swamped by the superior numbers of | To suppress a bishopric, even though you transfer its endow- 
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ments to other ecclesiastical purposes, is a far more high- 
handed measure than any amount of confiscation of revenue. 
In the latter case, put the facts in the worst light you can, 
the State does but rob the Church. In the former case, the 
State assumes the regulation of purely ecclesiastical affairs. 
Upon no theory whatever short of undiluted Erastianism can 
Parliament have any right to determine to how many 
Bishops the spiritual charge of the Anglican population 
in Ireland shall be committed, or to say that the spiritual 
jurisdiction hitherto exercised by one Bishop shall for the 
future be transferred to another. And yet this, in all 
its nakedness, is what the Irish Church Commissioners re- 
commend. The twelve dioceses of Ireland are to be reduced 
to eight, and the Archbishop of Dustin is to descend to 
the rank of .a suffragan. The cathedral establishments 
fare even worse. “With the exception of eight, all the 
“ existing corporations of Deans and Chapters” are to be 
‘* dissolved, and the deaneries and other dignities connected 
“with them suppressed.” Even the cathedral of Christ- 
church in Dublin does not escape; the utmost the Commis- 
sioners can say for it is that “the building may be usefully 
“ employed as a parish church.” In one respect, indeed, 
the zeal of the Commissioners goes beyond all precedent. 
The most fanatical iconoclasts have hesitated to lay their 
sacrilegious hands upon Archdeacons, but even these vene- 
rable beings are not safe from the reforming besom of Lord 
Meartu and his colleagues, and from thirty-three they are to 
become seventeen. ‘This is how the professed supporters of 
the Irish Establishment propose to quarter their victim. We 
shall be curious to see how far, supposing the Government 
to make these recommendations their own, the High Church 
clergy will be ready to sacrifice ecclesiastical consistency at 
the bidding of political allegiance. 

The minds of Church Reformers in Ireland have long been 
exercised upon the question as to what amount of Protestant 
salt shall be held sufficient to save an Irish benefice from being 
cast out as worthless. The Commissioners have fixed 40 as the 
minimum of “ Church population” which shall be required in 
bar of extinction. Wherever this number does not appear in 
the census, the benefice is to be suppressed, and the revenues 
are to vest in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are to 
make provision for the performance of the spiritual duties (if 
any), either by paying a curate or by handing over the 
orphaned sheep to the care of a neighbouring incumbent. 
The same course is to be followed with regard to parishes 
where there has been no service for twelve months. The 
money thus saved, together with the surplus revenues of 
the suppressed bishoprics, is to be devoted to raising 
the incomes of the poorer incumbents, for which purpose a 
further ad valorem duty is to be imposed upon all benefices 
above 300/. a year in which the Church population is 
less than 100. ‘Lhe most noticeable feature in these recom- 
mendations is that their adoption will go far to bring about 
the very inconveniences which are constantly predicted 
as inseparable from complete disestablishment. The areca 
of Irish parishes is often very great, and in some cases the 
Anglican churches are separated from one another by dis- 
tances of many miles. Where a parish of less than forty 
Protestants is in this condition, to annex the spiritual duties 
to the next benefice may be to leave a few families in the 
midst of a Roman Catholic population, without a church or a 
clergyman within walking distance. When this is spoken of 
as a result of disestablishment, it is described as a heartless 
abandonment of the poor who have been induced to settle 
there on the faith of spiritual privileges being secured to 
them. When it is proposed in the vain hope of averting 
an inevitable catastrophe, it changes its character, and be- 
comes a “readjustment of parochial arrangements, based 
“ upon a consideration of the circumstances proper to be 
“taken into account.” It is needless to point out how hope- 
lessly irreconcileable such a readjustment is with any of those 
more thoroughgoing theories of an Establishment which have 
lately found renewed favour with theological Conservatives. 
If the Irish Church Establishment is maintained either as a 
teacher of Protestant truth, or as a pure branch of the 
Catholic Church, or as a witness against Ultramontanism, 
there can certainly be no reason for withdrawing her candle- 
stick because it happens to give light only toa few. Pro- 
testantism is equally true, whether there be 40 Protestants 
or 4,000. <A pure branch of the Church is nowhere so much 
wanted as where the members of a corrupt branch most con- 
gregate. Aud an unusual prevalence of Ultramontanism 
seems rather to point out the district affected as the fittest 
place for maintaining a witness against it. 

It would tend to the legitimate gratification of a rational 


curiosity if the public could be shown the persons for who 
satisfaction this Report is intended. It is plain that, even j 
every one of its recommendations were adopted, the Roma 
Catholic grievance against the Establishment would be neithe 
removed nor modified. If nearly 600,000/. a year is to og, 
tinue to be appropriated to the use of something less th» 
700,000 Protestants, it can matter nothing to the rest of thy 
Irish nation in what way the 2,000 clergy who do the wox 
divide the pay among themselves. For anything they 

it may be all absorbed by the Bishops, or be given in a series gf 
consolation prizes to the incumbents who are unable 
show any other return for their labours. The Irish Romp 
Catholic objects to the Church Establishment either beeuy 
it is Protestant, or because it is English, or because it jj 
the Church of the minority, or because it is the Chu 
of the rich. Whether these grounds are good or bad 
they will be altogether unaffected by any rearrangemey 
of incumbents’ incomes. If the Report is not designed t 
conciliate the Roman Catholics, is it calculated to give any 
more satisfaction to the Irish Church itself? No dout 
an Irish Protestant is sometimes, especially in Ulster, fear. 
fully and wonderfully made; but he will be a more extn. 
ordinary creation than we take him for if his zeal for the 
Establishment is quickened by its becoming the subject of a 
number of sweeping alterations for which none of its members 
have ever expressed the faintest wish. It will be admitted 
that the parishes which cannot muster the requisite 4o wil 
have no particular cause to love the Commissioners; ani 
though their neighbours in the adjoining parish may derive g 
momentary pleasure from the thought of seeing their Church 
fuller, their enthusiasm will soon be damped by the dis 
covery that, in the case of a church ten miles off, the enchant- 
ment lent by distance is rarely tested by a nearer approach, 
It seems clear, therefore, that the framers of the Report could 
not have had the Protestant laity of Ireland in view wha 
they decided upon making these suggestions. Perhaps 

look to their being gratefully accepted by the whole body of 
the Irish clergy. But of some of these it seems safe to predict 
that they would have no reason to welcome the proposed 
changes. The Bishops would have more work and less pay. 
The incumbents of well endowed parishes with a Church 
population under 100 would have more work and less pay. 
The incumbents of well endowed parishes with a Church 
population above 100 would have more work and the same 
pay. We arrive then, by a process of exhaustion, at the 
incumbents of ill endowed parishes; and here, it may be 
admitted, we have at last reached bottom. Unless humm 
nature in Ireland is very different from human nature els- 
where, a clergyman with less than 300/. a year would derive 
a solid satisfaction from seeing his income made up to that 
modest figure by the suppression of some of his brethren and 
the taxation of others. Whether, if Parliament undertakes to 
legislate about the Irish Church, it will be worth its while t 
do so in the interest, not of the Irish people, but of poor 
Irish incumbents, is a question which the Government wil 
probably answer one way and the House of Commons another. 


MR. REVERDY JOHNSON AT LEEDS. 


R. REVERDY JOHNSON has taken an early oppot- 
tunity to assure Englishmen that his countrymen look 

on them as brothers, and that a war between countries 9 
united would be as bad as the civil war which has recently 
swept over America. That England and the United State 
are very much alike, and have a common origin, 
institutions, and the same religion, seems very like a plat 
tude. Every one knows it; but then, like other platitudes, 
it is known but not always realized. There are times when 
it is very useful to have iamiliar truths restated ; and the fact 
is that, although the two countries are very much alike, y# 
they are also different, and it has become habitual, both to 
Englishmen and Americans, to dwell on the points of differ 
ence rather than on the points of resemblance. This 1s only 
natural. If a Londoner goes to the West or the North of 
England, his chief thought is, how unlike the people he sé 
there are to the people he knows at home. ‘The English 
stranger lands at New York, and finds that he is in the 
of a people speaking English, looking like Englishmen, 
with a manner of life in most respects like that to which he 
is accustomed in England. The people around him are Eng- 
lishmen with a difference, and he instinctively dwells on 
difference, and analyses and magnifies it in order to unc, 
stand where he is and what is going on around him. But 
he recalls to mind his impressions of any Continental 
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i compares them with the impressions made on him by 
peing among Americans, he at once sees how the difference 
petween England and the United States fades away in the 
e of a difference so much more radical and decided. 
Life is almost exactly the same in the United States and in 
Jand. Men look at this world and the next from the same 
int of view in both countries. In both they show the same 
defects and the same excellences; they aim at the same 
gandard, and are tainted with much the same errors and 
qices. ‘To be in the United States is not indeed like being in 
England ; but the main causes of the diiierence are few, and 
nt very profound. ‘The Englishman, as he passes through the 
weary wastes of American travelling, is struck principally by 
the absence of two things. There is no poverty, and there is 
po joviality. Of all countries that the traveller visits, the 
United States is the most gloomy. There is none of the 
yarmth, the jollity, the vulgar merriment of an English town, 
or the heartiness of a German town, or the fussy activity of 
French town. Every one in the cars has an oppressed and 
ereworn appearance. And there is no poverty, and there 
arenone of those gradations of society which poverty brings 
about. There are no gentlemen in America in the sense 
in which we speak of a gentleman as a man to whom 
labourers touch their hats. ‘That relic of feudalism which is 
expressed in such sigus of obeisance has no place at all in 
America. Englishmen of course feel this, and feel it very 
keenly, in the United States. There is a reign of supreme 
dulness everywhere which oppresses them like, although not 
equal in degree, to that awlul dulness which overwhelms the 
French stranger on a London Sunday; and the traveller does 
not get the attention to which he has been accustomed, nor 
ae the best Americans imbued with those virtues or pos- 
sssed of those attractions which spring from having received 
fom early youth the admiring deierence of the poor. The 
Americans, on the other hand, in order to show their in- 
dependence and to crow over the old country, are fond of 
treating Englishmen as beings of another race, unable to 
uderstand the New World, and foreigners alimcst as much 
as the nations of Continental Europe ure foreigners. The 
extreme separatists even take a pride in speaking of France 
a the ideal of their souls, and let it be understood that they 
ae so blessed as to be happy nowhere except in Paris. But 
ill these differences are really only superficial. The two 
tations are substantially the same, and it is by no means 
superfluous that this obvious truth should be occasionally 
brought forward in a prominent manner, and that the re- 
presentative of one of the two countries should wish the 
ubabitants of the other to bear it in mind. 


dlr. Jonson also said that he had been much struck, since 
ue came to England, with the similarity of the political insti- 
tutions he finds here to those he has leit behind him. It is 
perfectly true that there is this similarity, although England 
isa monarchy, und the United States are a republic. It is 
wt the form of goverument, so much as the mode in which 
government and the State and law are regarded, that causes 
itis similarity. ‘Lhe political institutions of Belgium are as 
ike those of England as a copy can be like the original. But 
the English politician is far more at home in the United States 
thin in Belgium. ‘Lhe shades of political feeling are like 
those to which he has been accustomed at home. ‘There is 
ibe same respect for law, and yet, within bounds which no 
Continental can understand, the same contempt for it. Both 
tations love regular justice, and yet are fond occasionally of 


_ ercising a wild and irregular justice. Both are religious, 


ad yet both set the same bounds to the action of religion on 
litical life. Both feel the conflicting passions of a love of 
Bitty and a love of common sense. Both have a sense 
the limits beyond which political ideas cannot safely be 
Wished. Both, for example, sometimes take up the cause 
of the Irish, and sometimes drop it. Both are assailed 
much the same temptations. American politicians are 
tow dallying with repudiation, while the very thought of repu- 
g the National Debt has never been whispered in England; 

this is chiefly because the country has got used to the 
en, and because the interests concerned in the maintenance 

of good faith are of overwhelming strength aud importance. 
here Englishmen can safely, and with a sort of honesty, 
¢ between cure for the public good and the avoidance of 

. sacrifices, the current history of the Royal Bank of 
liverpool shows how very ready they are to prefer the latter. 
Principles on which public and political life are con- 
‘ucted in the two countries are really the same. It is only 
“Very small part of the general similarity that our institu- 
us are, as the phrase gocs, being Americanized. We 


could not possibly make them the same if we wished and 

tried. We, with our narrow space, our traditions, and our 

habits, could not be like the United ‘States, any more than 

atown like Salisbury or Winchester could choose to be like 

Rochdale or Salford. England is feeling the influx of de- 
mocracy, Which is gradually rolling its waves over the whole 
modern world ; but democracy in one country must always be 
a totally diiferent thing irom democracy in another. It has 
been a fertile source of error in political speculations to speak 
of democracy as if it were a known ascertained thing, always 
the same everywhere, which is imposed by a sort of fate on 
nations. Nothing can be more untrue. Nations, like men, 
cannot escape the consequences of their own past, or of the 
circumstances in which they are placed. Spanish republics 
arc totally unlike the United States, just as constitutional 
countries like England and Belgium may offer a very dis- 

similar kind of political life. Whether in the details of 
politics we shall get more like the Americans, and whether it- 
will be advantageous to us to do so, are matters of opinion ; 

but even if we were to adopt universal suffrage alter the 

American pattern, and the ballot, and have no State Church, 

and make our House of Lords like a Senate, we should only 

be increasing the superficial rather than the real resemblance 
of the political status of the two countrics. 


it is most satisfactory to find that Mr. Jomnson has arrived 
in England not only with full power, but with every dispo- 
sition, to settle all outstanding disputes. As he. says, it 
cannot be difiicult to do this if both nations honestly wish 
it. We shall soon, it may be hoped, come to the end of the 
long-standing Alabama dispute. England is ready to own 
herself to have been in the wrong, but she thinks that she 
may claim to have been pardonably in the wrong. We did 
not know what could be asked from us, what we ought to 
do, and when and how we ought to do it. International law 
was silent on a point that had never before arisen. The duties 
of neutrals towards belligerents constituted an omitted chapter 
in that most imperfect of codes. We did not at first under- 
stand how much it was to our interest to create and enforce 
these duties; but we were brought to see how much we 
might suffer if neutrals could favour belligerents with impu- 
nity, and we rapidly gave in our adhesion to the new doctrines 
as to the duties of neutrals which the Federal Govern- 
ment insisted should be received. Under the pressure of 
circumstances, indeed, we acted on these doctrines before we 
had made up our minds to adhere to them; and a Commission 
has only this year advised that Parliament should legalize 
what the Government of ihe day did several years ago 
without regard to its legality. If it was right to stop the 
rams, it would also, without question, have been right to 
stop the Alabama. We did wrong in not stopping the 
Alabama, and we are ready to own it, and to pay for it; 
and if we pay for it, we shall have the satisfaction 
of at once easing our consciences, and establishing a pre- 
cedent most advantageous to England. On what principle 
the amount to be paid should be fixed is a very curious 
question, and would lead the anxious inquirer into many most 
complicated legal subtleties. But, in the first place, the amount 
will probably be fixed, as in the verdicts of juries, by a sort 
of hazard, and in deference to what is called substantial justice, 
rather than by any measure of logical fitness; and, in the 
next place, the exact amount is not a matter which gives 
Englishmen much thought. We will cheerfully pay what- 
ever the representatives of both nations agree we should pay. 
What we really care about is that the law as to cruisers from 
neutral territory should be laid down so as to protect the just 
interests of a great maritime Power like England, and also 
that the Americans should be really and finally satisfied with 
what we do, and should think that, in the long run and on 
the whole, we have behaved honourably to them. Mr. 
Jounson has wisely paved the way for the attainment of a 
good understanding by publicly stating beforehand that neither 
nation ought to win a triumph over the other, and that he isas 
sure England will not submit, as that his country will not 
submit, to be humiliated. With so friendly, so temperate, and 
so courtcous an antagonist, we can rely on settling all our 
differences easily and speedily. Mr. Jounson is very fortunate 
in having the opportunity of beginning his diplomatic career 
so pleasantly; but he not only has the opportunity, he 
uses it eagerly and well, and he has already made his task 
much more easy, and his success more certain, by inspir 
Englishmen with a confidence in his personal friendliness 
goodwill, 
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MR. BRIGHT, 


R.BRIGHT’S speeches, a collection of which has just been 
edited by Professor Rogers, would well deserve repub- 
lication as specimens of eloquent composition, even if they 
were not also part of the history of the time. In a period 
of incessant change, tending always in the same direction, a 
great orator profoundly convinced of the truth of the doctrines 
which are from day to day passing into practice occupies 
an enviable position. Although no politician can be less 
liable than Mr. Bricut to the imputation of wishing to 
swim with the stream, he has from the beginning of his 
career, with rare interruptions of casual eddies, enjoyed the 
advantage of moving with an irresistible current. The 
Corn-law was already doomed when he began to assail it, and 
it has long been evident that the present generation would 
witness a democratic change in the Constitution. 


probably be adopted in rapid succession by Parliaments 
which are more likely to escape from the control of their leader 
than to oppose an obstinate resistance to his demands for 
progress. With the solitary exception of the Crimean war, 
no political event has for twenty years brought Mr. Briaut’s 
political course into collision with any popular prejudices. It 
is an element of his singular felicity that he has had one op- 
portunity, and no more, of exhibiting his self-relying indepen- 
dence. Not exempt from the violence and harshness of the 
demagogue, he may at least boast that he has not shrunk 
from denouncing general enthusiasm when it seemed to him 
to be founded on error. At other times he has had the 
multitude at his back, although he has often been one of a 
small minority in the House of Commons. A chief virtue 
inherent in the outgoing Constitution was the balance of 
forces which existed between customary or official authority 
and reserved physical force. It has been Mr. Brigut’s 
function during the greater part of his life to advocate, in a 
Parliament representing the educated and middle-classes, the 
supposed interests and wishes of the bulk of the population. 
No living man has done so much to accelerate the admission 
of his clients to the direct exercise of political power. Among 
many claims to the confidence of his followers, Mr. Briaur 
may urge undeviating consistency in the prosecution of 
detinite purposes which are even now not fully attained. 
Like a Hebrew seer, he may also cite the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies which, as many of his adversaries were aware, involved 
only questions of time. It was as certain that the constituency 
would sooner or later receive overwhelming additions, as 
that the Assyrian hordes swarming round the Northern desert 
would overilow into Samaria and Judxa; but the prophet 
who has distinctly announced the coming event may not 
unreasonably remind his disciples of his just prognostica- 
tions. It was a more thankless, though sometimes a not less 
patriotic, task to oppose, with the statesmen of Lord Paumer- 
sTon’s school, an inert resistance to doubtful changes. In 
almost all his later speeches Mr. Bricur good-humouredly 
rallies his opponents on the beneficial or harmless results of 
measures which they had formerly resisted. The truth is 
that since the repeal of the Corn-law, which was only by 
accident a political transaction, no organic legislation will have 
taken effect until the Reform Bill comes into operation. The 
transfer of the Indian Government from the Company to the 
Crown has produced few of the good or evil results which 
were respectively foretold by Mr. Bricur and by the sup- 
porters of the old system. The projects of alterations in 
jJanded tenure, and in Irish and Indian administration, which 
are contained in the two volumes of collected speeches, have 
scarcely been taken into consideration by Parliament. 


It would be difiicult to overpraise the literary and rhetorical 
merits of Mr. Briaut’s speeches. Without exception they are 
models of clear and persuasive statement, and, unlike the 
desultory arguments of ordinary speakers, they are invariably 
cast in a single and symmetrical mould. The uniform care 
bestowed on the pcrorations, though it almost tends to 
mannerism, adds greatly to the effect on the understanding 
and on the ear oi orations which always rise to a climax. 
The want of training in the study of the ancient languages 
which Mr. Brigit has sometimes regretted, although it must 
have deprived a congenial mind of much intellectual pleasure, 
has not impaired the classical purity of his style. His happy 
quotations, his occasional use of quaint archaic phrases, and, 
above all, the graceful vigour of his ordinary language, prove 
that Mr. Brigny was mastered the resources of his mother 
tongue. His reading, whether it iias been extensive or limited, 
has been that of a scholar; and an orator who knows English 
as Demosrarenes knew Greek has little reason to covet, for 


|“ I almost hear the beating of his wings.” 


The | 
ulterior measures which Mr. Bricur has long advocated will | 


purposes of expression, the superfluous accomplishments ¢ 
more versatile students. As in other pursuits, orator 
success tends to reproduce and extend itself by the consgig, 
freedom which belongs to the finished artist, and alg 
the deference which follows upon general recognition, { 
beginner, however eloquent, could not safely have attem 
to thrill the House of Commons by apostrophizing, in 4, 
height of the Crimean war, the figurative personation y 
slaughter. “ It seems as if the Angel of Death was abroag_ 
It 
perhaps in still bolder reliance on his powers and als 
just reputation that he once took the House into his gp. 
fidence by speaking of the pleasure with which he wey 
home to find “five or six little children playing on }j 
“ hearth.” Even when he now and then descends to breaj 
vernacular humour Mr. Bricur is never coarse. To hj 
associates and rivals in the House of Commons he speis 
sometimes in tones of warning, and even of suppresg 
menace; but more often he appeals to their reason, and 
principles which all parties professedly admit. Out of doox 
among unanimous and applauding crowds, while he 
far more loosely, and addresses himself more directly to th 
passions, he is always the teacher and the leader of men, ani 
not their sycophantic flatterer. The dignity of superig 
intellect has never been compromised in his person. Th 
chief fault of taste which occasionally distigures his speeches 
is a habit of dilating on the sagacity and foresight whic 
may always be plausibly claimed by the representatives 
the winning side. Few of his speeches on re-examination 
bear the irritating character which has often caused ofieng 
when they have been delivered. A pugnacious politician, 
engaged in controversies of vital importance, could 
perhaps have deviated more rarely into angry vituperation, 
The vehement and bitter partisan who has edited th 
speeches condenses into half a dozen pages nearly as much 
passionate injustice to opponents as that which Mr. Barca 
has spread over two volumes. 


Thoroughgoing admirers will, by an easy fallacy, assume 
that perfect art implies political infallibility ; but Mr. Bricm's 
services to his country have been neither indisputable nor 
unmixed, and the soundness of his opinions is often quee 
tionable. His panacea for Indian grievances, consisting in 
the separation of the Empire into reciprocally independent 
provinces, has never been tried, nor has it been approved 
by any authority on Indian affairs. The scheme of buying 
up large Irish estates, to resell to occupying tenants, though 
unobjectionable on political grounds, is regarded by dix 
passionate economists as a chimera. His most considerable 
achievement has been the reiorm of the representative 
system, to which no other politician has contributed » 
largely. His arguments, while the question was still u- 
settled, tended to extreme democracy, although it is be 
lieved that Mr. Disraeu’s Bill, as it was finally passed, 
exceeded his wishes as well as his expectations. For 
several years he had reiterated the complaint that five a 
six millions of grown-up men were excluded from the 
suffrage, as if for the purpose 1 inferring that the redres 
of the grievance must be co-extensive with the limits of dis 
franchisement. It appears to have been Mr. Brigut’s ral 
opinion that the constituency ought to be increased, but 
that it should still bear a select and representative chi 
racter. The declamation which dealt with the sufirage a 
a natural and universal right can scarcely have been sincelt, 
and it was undoubtedly dangerous. During two or three 
seasons of agitation Mr. Bricut again and again dilated 
the unjust distribution of representative power, by which 
comparatively small proportion was awarded to populous and 
wealthy towns. Such, he said, is the number of inhabitants 
so enormous is the rateable assessment, such and 
amounts are contributed to the Income-tax ; yet pety 
boroughs, with few residents, contributing a mere traction of 
taxes, enjoy the same Parliamentary power which is awarded 
to Manchester or Liverpool. It would have been mor 
candid to exclude from consideration every element of the 
problem except numerical preponderance. If taxation ‘ 
wealth have any claim to representation, a rich man derives 
no advantage from the possession of electoral power by bs 
penniless neighbour. The owners of property and the paye® 
of Income-tax in great cities were represented, if at all, by 
the members for counties and small boroughs, while 
nominees of the great constituencies legitimately exp 
the wishes of the ten-pound householders or the artisans. P 
is not, however, an extraordinary slur on the reputation = 
great popular leader that he has been sometimes illogical ‘en 
unfair. It was a graver fault to invoke the aid of the Lou 
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mob, in 1866, to overcome the hesitation of Parliament. The 


assemblages which afterwards indulged in riot and intimida- 
tion, under the guidance of Mr. Beas, were first proposed 

Mr. Bricut. It is probable that no more direct means of 
» nal his object could have been devised, nor have the 
mob meetings thus far led to formidable excesses; but, in 
inviting the rabble of the metropolis to dictate the policy of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Bricrr struck a formidable blow 
at constitutional liberty. The Imperial system in France has 
only been rendered possible by the triumphs of Parisian 
BeaLEses in 1789, in 1793, and in 1848. If the future Par- 
Jiament proves strong enough to repress similar demonstra- 
tions of force, household suffrage will have gone far towards 
justifying itself. 

It is desirable, as well as inevitable, that Mr. Bricut should 
become a member of the next Cabinet, although it may be 
difficult to find a department in which he will not have pledged 
himself to doubtful or impracticable innovations. ‘The vast 

wer which he wields ought to be used in the direct business 
of administration, and not in opposing or controlling a Govern- 
ment from outside. Official responsibility may perhaps lead 
him to reconsider some of the doctrines which he has at 
different times propagated, to the alarm of modcrate politicians 
and of owners of property. Ten years ago he insisted that 
taxation should be almost exclusively imposed on accumulated 
wealth, while political power was, as at present, to be vested in 
that part of the population which lives by labour. But he will 
probably not interfere in financial affairs with Mr. GLapstone, 
who still adheres to the orthodox creed of political economy. 
The social measure which Mr. Bricutdeems most desirable is 
the assimilation of the law of inheritance of real property to 
therule which provides for the succession to personalty. The 
experiment will probably be unsuccessful, if it stands alone, 
but in itself it is not obviously unreasonable. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Bricut willat any future time care to attract the 
confidence of the classes and parties to which he has long been 
bitterly opposed ; but when revolutionary measures are pro- 
posed, he is not incapable of being influenced by an imagina~- 
tive reverence for historical institutions. To England, “the 
“mother of Parliaments,” “ the august mother of free insti- 
“ tutions,” “ the country which he loves so well,” he cherishesa 
genuine devotion, which is not exclusively contingent on the 
destruction of all the habits and modes of thought that have 
hitherto been characteristic of the country. 


THE AFFAIRE RACHEL, 


ard in the way of an advertisement for Mrs. Levi- 
son’s beauty factory, one can hardly see what is the 
exact object of the trial which has in its way amused news- 
paper readers during the present week. As it drags its weary 
length along there arises the suspicion that the Jewish purveyor 
of female charms may subside into something of the dignity 
of amartyr. Martyrdom is, in these days, a good invest- 
ment; the sufferings even of a victim of the Central Criminal 
Court and the Assizes pay. We almost begin to suspect that 
Mrs. Levison understands this, and as it has come out that 
the prosecution is not conducted at Mrs. Borrapaite’s in- 
stance, it becomes a matter of some little interest to speculate 
who can benefit by it—always excepting the professionals en- 
gaged—except Lrvison herself. On the strength of the 
notoriety which she has attained, Mrs. Levison has beau- 
tified her shop, and the value of the paint and varnish 
which she bestows on her patients may be estimated by its 
effects on her shutters. Possibly she has been to some extent 
reimbursed for her sufferings in Newgate by the abundant 
flow of customers in Bond Street; and the miscarriage of 
Justice in the first trial, when she ought certainly to have 
been acquitted, is likely to produce what it is the fashion to 
ui an ovation in her favour, when, not without triumph, she 
will escape from her recent familiarity with the gaol, and her 
interviews with irrepressible Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 

The second trial has not done very much to improve 
on the tediousness of the first. A twice-told tale is pro- 
Verbially tedious, and there are jokes which do not bear 
Tepetition. A longer and more tiresome pleasantry than 

Borrapaite’s account of her intercourse with Mrs. 
IS0N it would be impossible to conceive. The widow 
RRADAILE’s story that she was induced to part with all 
Property, to run into debt, to take up her abode in 
€ most questionable of quarters, to incur disgrace, con- 

Y; and prison on the representation that she was to 

marry an Irish peer who had fallen in love with her, is con- 
ted by a history which hangs well together, and is 
in every particular by the evidence of her own 


handwriting and acknowledged letters. Mrs. Borrapatie’s 
story is primd facie of the wildest improbability, and it 
happens to be supported by no facts at all. It rests simply 
on her own unsupported oral evidence. Mrs. Levison’s story, 
on the other hand, is not at all antecedently improbable, 
perhaps not so very uncommon; it hangs with close cohesion 
together, and it is supported by very strong evidence in Mrs. 
BorraDale’s own letters, preserved in an historical series, and 
prima facie connecting and forming a perfectly consistent and 
intelligible history. As detailed in the letters—and this is 
Levison’s case—Mrs. BorrapaiLe had formed a disgraceful 
liaison with an unknown person addressed as WILLIAM, who, 
it is suggested, but does not appear, was a Fenian adventurer, 
who had some relations with the notorious head-centre 
Srepuens. On this wretched adventurer—a penniless, shirtless, 
flannelless, sockless vagabond—Mrs. BorraDaILe (such is the 
theory) lavished all her substance; got into debt and difficulties 
for him ; exhibited, and as it seems not without cause, the usual 
jealousy which an old woman usually has to {eel for a young 
jover—paramour, as the confidante calls him. The ardent 
letters produced as Mrs. Borrapaite’s contain the most 
unmistakeable references to the actual disgrace of this con- 
nexion. In a way the senescent Sarpuo seems to feel 
it, and after a fashion to deplore it. But the guilty passion 
is too strong for her; it generally is in such cases. She 
persistently requires that the young and purchased lover 
should take her abroad. He, as would be likely enough, 
prefers to be petted and subsidized, and to retain his liberty. 
The old woman tries alternate threats and coaxings to 
secure “ her friend”; the friend contrives to be opportunely 
sick or sorry just as every arrangement for the happy future 
is made by the lady. When a woman, especially an old 
woman, keeps a man, especially a young man, this is what is 
most likely to be the history of the amour. If Mrs. Borra- 
DAILt’s letters do not contain a story (there is no romance, 
except the very ugly romance of a vulgar and disgusting 
chapter of sin and shame) which on the face of it shows real 
life, we must say that never perhaps was a fictitious narra- 
tive composed with so many inherent evidences of vraisem- 
blance, and also so many chance touches of truth, about it. To 
have invented all the details of these letters of Mrs. BorraDAILe 


would have done credit to any fictionist. We much question . 


whether many French writers of slippery and scrofulous 
novels have the skill to do it. 


But then there is Mrs. BorraDalte’s allegation that, even if she 
wrote them, she is not responsible for their contents. Although 
it is not very distinctly that she admits the authenticity of this 
wonderful series of amatory epistles, she does not venture dis- 
tinctly to swear that they are forgeries. Hints were thrown out 
that their authenticity would be contested, or rather the authen- 
ticity of some of them. But, as a whole, they pass without 
much attempt at denying them. Indeed, there is a raison d'étre 
adduced for them. ‘They were possibly, probably, in Mrs. 
Borrapale’s handwriting; but then there was not a word oi 
truth in them. ‘They were all dictated by Mrs. Levison. In 
writing them out Mrs. BorrapaiLe was merely an instrument, 
and quite passive, in the astute Levisoy’s hands. Levison 
concocted the story; Levison invented the details. Plot and 
colouring were alike Levison’s. If this is so, we can only 
say that Madame Racuet Levison has, after all, missed her 
vocation. She deserves, in that case, to take very high rank 
among the female geniuses of the day. Miss Brappon, and 
that remarkable authoress whose offensive novel, Sorrow 
on the Sea, has, very much to the publisher's credit, just 
been suppressed by him, had better look to their laurels, 
or their nightshade, or whatever the chaplet is which crowns 
the brows of the female writer of the sensation story, or 
the nasty story. For here is sensation and plot quite as 
thrilling as Lady Audley’s Secret, with situations and morals 
nearly as offensive as those which the purveyors, ioreign and 
domestic, of fornicating literature commonly venture upon. 
Mrs. Levison, we are asked to believe, could invent this plot, 
and is master of this language; and yet Mrs. Levison cannot 
write, and probably can hardly read. But, given that Mrs. 
Levison possesses this literary genius—which might have made 
that fortune in depicting putrescent characters which she has, 
as it seems, failed to do in repairing damaged charms—the 
question remains, what was to come of all this lavish 
expenditure of talent in fiction? What could Mrs. Levison 
gain by representing on paper Mrs. BorrapalLe as carrying 
on a guilty intrigue with a nonexistent “Dear Wi wim,” 
who, for no purpose whatever, was only imagined to be 
without a shirt to his back, and an accomplice in the 
Fenian conspiracy? If, as Mrs. Bortapaive says, Levison’s 
only object was to get her money, this was the most tortuous 
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and unintelligibly stupid way of getting at it. And, 


on the other hand, why should Mrs. Borrapaite submit 
to the indignity of writing herself down, not an ass, but 
another monosyllable of which, as one of her letters shows, 
she knew the force? To get Lord Ranexacu for a husband 
might possibly be admitted as a conceivable object of ambi- 
tion to one woman in a million; but that this series of 
dirty letters could be a means towards that very questionable 
end is simply inconceivable. ‘To this Mrs. BorrapaiLe’s 
answer, which she dwelt on during the first trial, was that 
Levison bewitched her; that she did not know what she 
was about; that she acted only as in a dream, or trance. 
The case then reverts to the psychological inquirer— 
to what is called the mad doctor—and to him only the case is 
interesting. Very interesting indeed such a study must be to 
the experts in so-called possession and magnetic influences, 
but to no other human being. For all purposes of vulgar law 
and commonplace justice, Mrs. Borrapai.e’s presence at the 
Old Bailey is as useless as that of Tom-o’-Beptam. And 
here the matter must end. Mrs. BorrapaiLe’s account of the 
existence of her own letters is either so stupendously false or so 
ridiculously absurd that her evidence is utterly worthless. 
No conviction can, or ought to be, grounded upon it. 

On the other hand—this expression, by the way, 1s quite 
irrelevant, for the question has not two sides at all—Mrs, 
Levison does not account for her being mixed up with Mrs. 
concerns, or amours, or money-matters. But 
Mrs. Levison is not called upon to say what her relations 
with Mrs. Bornapaite were. Ler business transactions and 
her sale of the magnetic water have nothing to do with the 
specific charge on which she is tried. ‘That charge is that she 
got hold of Mrs. Borrapaie’s property by reason of a 
special and single false representation. Such false representa- 
tion is not proved ; and it is nothing to the purpose to say that 
she had some other purpose equally bad, and made some other 
representation equally false. The man is charged with 
murder; he is not to be hanged because it is vehemently 
suspected, indeed well known, that he stole a horse. That is 
what the Irish jury is said to have thought; and it is on 
something of this view of justice that the late London jury, 
or at least the majority of them, were disposed to act a few 
weeks ago. Mrs. Levison, however, while she denies that 
especial connexion with Mrs. BorrapalLe’s private affairs for 
which she is criminally indicted, will not of course explain her 
real motives for interference. If, taking her version of the 
matter, Mrs. BorraDAILE was spending her substance in 
a profligate liaison, why was Mrs. Levison privy to it ?—why 
did she advance money to carry it on?—how and why 
did she become possessed of the love-letters? What has be- 
come of the plate and the trousseau, the lace, and sundry other 
pickings which passed through her hands? Why did she 
introduce that remarkable man of law, Mr. Haynus, on the 
scene? What about all the actions and counter-actions, the 
suing and being sued, the suggested danger of trans) ortation, 
and all the rest of it, which will remain unexplained because 
it is nobody’s business to explain it? Above all, if Mrs. 
Borraval.e does not prosecute this indictment, who does, and 
who is to be benefited by it? Or is it, after all, as we have 
already suggested, only a very long and well-considered 
advertisement of Beautiful for Ever? Mrs. Lrvison boasts, 
in reference to a trial in which she figured some years ago, 
that “ the act of ingratitude” of the gentleman who refused 
to pay for his wife’s investment in the Racuen wares “has 
“been amply compensated for by the generosity of others.” 
That is to say, she made a good thing by that trial; and we 
are rather afraid that the only result of the ajacre BorraDalLE 
will be the doubling of Madame Racuzt’s “ fees,” 


THE WORLD’S SYMPATHY. 


HE capriciousness with which sympathy is bestowed upon 

people in trouble is one of many signs how little systematic 
attention is paid to the principles of the high and difficult art of 
living. There is a conventional understanding that for some kinds 
of affliction a man is entitled to claim profound condolence 
from all who know him, while many other kinds are left out 
of all account, and any sympathy given on their behalf is to 
be considered as something thrown in of the nature of a gratuity, 
on which nobody has any right to reckon as a matter of course. 
That the current scale of sympathy has been constructed on a 
principle of some sort or other is sufliciently certain; few, if 
any, matters of established social observance are without a 
reasonable explanation. The principle seems to be an assump- 
tion that those troubles which may, under certain circum- 
stances, be the most distressing that can befall a man, are 
always so. Bereavement, for example, always commands more 
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loud and ample condolence than any other source of 
and this is because the loss of a friend may be, and often jg 
one of the most dreadful calamities to which a human bg, 
can be subjected, and it is moreover absolutely irreparahje 
It is the one affliction for which there is no hope of remoj 
ill-health is a tremendous misfortune, but there are not may 
invalids, even of the most confirmed sort, who have not, 
lurking fancy that, after all, things may take a turn with 
and that the peccant organ or nerve may recover the soundness ay} 
vigour of perfect health. And while there is the possibility of 
the case is not looked on by the comparatively cool bystander 
extreme, or demanding much more than courteous inquiry; th 
sympathy is mainly from the teeth outwards. The ordj 
standard of trouble, therefore, seems to rest upon the very yalij 
considerations of its possible extremity, and of irreparableness, 

As a standard this may be well enough, but, like all othe 
standards, it demands a good deal of elasticity and mobility jy 
its application to the very elastic and changeuble circumstances of 
human life. For, practically, it is neither the most irreparable ng 
the most extreme sources of distress that contribute the largeg 
quantities to the sum of that vexation which every human creatuy 
has as certainly to endure as he has certainly to eat a peck of dix, 
before he dies. Even in the exceptional and peculiar case of 
bereavement, it is not the loss of everybody who stands in a reh. 
tion of what may be called official closeness to us that falls most 
heavily. As the deceased person’s nearness may have been rathe 
official than anything else, so one’s depression may be in the same 
nianner rather official than anything else, and our claim to sym. 
pathy as well. Society, however, that is to say outside people, 
can only recognise official relationships and official griefs ; it cannot 
examine a man’s irregularities in the way of fecling, whether in 
the direction of attachment or aversion. If he loses his wife, then 
the world expects him to be deeply sorry, and treats him as if he 
were deeply sorry, even though, instead of being a helpiate, the 
dear departed had been no better than a torment and a hindrane 
to him ever since the honeymoon. In the same way, on the 
other side, in the case of a person who has no ollicially ad- 
mitted right to your affections, even intimate friends usually have 
a difficulty in believing that bereavement falls as weightily as if 
there had been some recognised and formal tie. But, apart from the 
accidental misapplication of the standard in special circumstances 
of this kind, there is something very wonder{ul in the misinte- 
pretation of burdens of a less decisive and immovable nature than 
those which death alone can lay upon us. Take money, for ex 
ample. Vexations about money seldom gain for a man a particle 
of honest and sincere sympathy, any more than certain bodily 
ailments—like toothache or Boils for instance. There is felt tobe 
something sordid, small, non-tragic about both money ivoubles and 
toothache. You express a decorous regret that your friend bas 
lost money, or failed to make money, or is short of money, just 
as you decorously regret that he should be enduring horrid 
and thrusts and shoots among his gums; but you leave his 
presence, in one case as in the other, without any very profound 
inteusity of grief, knowing—or contidently believing, which comes 
to much the same thing for one’s own comfort—that at the next 
mecting the money will somehow have come right, or the tooth 
will have been weil extracted. 

Yet money makes frightful havoc with human happiness; 
if it were possible to make a nice estimate of the mutila- 
tion of purpose, energy, aspiration, performance due to anxieties 
under this head, it would probably be found that, as a matter of 
fact, the result infinitely exceeded the amount of crippling — 
due to bereavement. Some question about money presents 1 
to most people in a forcible and pressing manner about once 4 
month on an average, whether one has too little or too much of it 
‘The professional man, pinching at every turn to send his boys to 
good schools, envies the great merchant to whom the difference 
between spending a hundred pounds and spending a thousand is 
as nothing; but the weight of their respective anxieties is about 
the same. The poor parson looks on the rich squire as a man W: 
has a great well of gold under his lawn, out of which the blessed 
owner has only to shovel out a wheelbarrowful of new soverelgns 
at discretion, and when he will. In reality the difference between 
the two in point of anxiety is only one of proportion. For 
people don’t keep their money in wells, to be drawn upon whe 
they choose; it is generally as tightly locked up and as me 
accessible as if it were not ther own. The glorious madmal 
who should live upon his principal does not exist m ou 
wise and civilized society. fence people who have money 
are often as much worried what to do with it as those who 
have it not are worried what to do without it, In thes 
days of fraudulent joint-stock companies and insolvent rail- 
ways, people who are supposed to have independent sources 
of income are liable to as many pinches, terrors, and wrongs 4 
their neighbours, who are accustomed to think themselves - 
unlucky because their only way of living is to use their own hea 
and hands. Yet oue may admit that the difference in proportion 
is a very momentous difference indeed. The shape in which the 
ogre visits men is very much to the point. Does he come as & 
spectre, possibly involving a diminution of profits from five pet 
cent. to four and five-eighths, and therefore a cu s 
of the fringe of luxuries? or does he come as a wall of = 
between a man’s children and their dinner or their schooling 
Does shortness of money mean keeping four horses instead of #% 
or does it mean going with half a coat a year instead of a W: 
one? When want of pence comes so close to a man as 
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be granted that we owe him condolence ; yet it is a debt which 
not often pay. In arich country, it is probably inevitable that 
pe really short of money should be of the nature of an offence, 
that a certain austere justice should be measured out to those 
qho fall short of virtue in this respect. Where there is so much 


wealth in the air there is a feeling that it must be somewhat of 


, man’s own fault if he cannot contrive to bring a share of it 


his own way. This is perhaps a reasonable consideration, but it | 


jswell worth while to remember, on the other hand, that the fact 
of all this wealth being in the air raises the standard and 


were luxuries become needful comforts. 
enough sobriety of nature to resist these temptations to imitate at 


ever 80 humble a distance friends and neighbours with twenty | 


times as big an income as his own, still the mere fact of being 
constantly called on to make this resistance is itself a trial of a 
kind. It isa real and legitimate vexation to have to deny your- 
glf books, excursions, pleasant society, which are accessible to 
men who were at college with you. If they were fools, and grossly 
aod obviously inferior, then the vexation is trifling or does not 
exist, because the consciousness of personal superiority amply 
recompenses anybody worth his salt for accidental and extrinsic 
advantages. It is when the man was a rival, and in the way of being 
am equal, apart from his advantages and charms, that the latter, by 
coming in to turn the scale, mortify the spirit of the man who has 
not got them. Of course, the difference between a philosopher 
and a fool is, that the former overcomes such mortification, while 
the latter succumbs to it. But it needs an effort, and the world, 
assuming with strange coolness that because such effort is richt, 
therefore it is easy and a matter of course, is not wont to give 
ay sympathy or credit for making it. And men very constantly 
get into the way of looking at their own conduct from the world’s 
pint of view, with results not by any means wholly satisfactory 
or successful. For, like the world, taking the effort in this and 
similar cases for granted, they presume that it can be accomplished 
readily, and, mistaking the presumption for the actual 
ment, there they stop—the real work of self-control never being 
done at all, because they never associated any honour or glory or 
sympathy with its being done. It would not be bad policy in society 
toinvest as many as possible of these small trials and calls for effort 
with a mild halo of glory. It comes easier to many natures to do 
great things than small, and a little sympathy is well laid out in 
persuading people that what you want them to do is really some- 
thing considerable in the way of heroism. 
Another case of the general rule that the world does not care 
nicely to proportion its sympathy to the amount of sutiering 
isthe scanty heed it pays to the woes of parted lovers. Whether 
the scission be effected by the cruel wisdom of parental serpents, or 
by the changed feelings of one of the cooing doves, under either 
creumstance people outside survey the desolation that follows 
with wonderful self-possession. There is true cynicism in the fun 
which people make of love’s young dream, alike in its prosperous 
amd its sombre hour. If all goes well and the lovers are happy, 
Wicked men laugh at a folly which the future will infallibly expose 
inits full dimensions; while, if the course is running the reverse 
of smooth, they laugh equally at so great a fuss over so small a 
catastrophe. Yet to be crossed in love has made good men and 
Women smart very sore before now. The sum of the matter has a 
itoical tinge. If the world’s sympathy is so grievously misplaced 
% it certainly is, so out of proportion and moral keeping, so 
habitually bestowed where it is neither needed nor desired, and so 
habitually omitted where it ought justly to be brought into play, 
pethaps it will be a wise thing to learn to wrap oneself in the cloak 
of one’s own virtue and heroism, and face distresses without turn- 
> much as the glance of an eye to the world. To aman 
Who can do this all the sympathy he gets is so much more than 
he bargained for, and therefore is so much pure gain. 


MESALLIANCES. 


[TBE French system of parents arranging the marriage of their 
children without the consent of the girl even being asked, 
but assumed as granted, is not so wholly monstrous as many 
People in England believe. It seems to be founded on the idea 
given a young girl who has been kept shut up from all 
beability of forming the most shadowy attachment for any man 
ver, and present to her as her husband a sufliciently 
dowed and nice-looking man, with whom come liberty, 
a balls, admiration, and social standing, the chances 
we that she will love him and live with him in tolerable harmony 
tothe end of the chapter; and this idea is by no means wholly 
¢ the truth, as we find it in practice. The parents, who are 

ter judges of character and circumstance than the daughter can 
we | be, are supposed to take care that their future son-in-law is 
‘pto their standard, whatever that may be, and that the connexion 
*not of a kind to bring discredit on their house ; and on this, and 
joint income, as the solid bases, they build the not very un- 
‘asonable hypothesis that one man is as good as another for the 
weaction of a quite untouched and virginal fancy, and that 
witable external conditions go further and last longer than 
wan They trust to the force of instinct to make all square 
the affections, while they themselves arrange for the 
Tunning of the social circumstances; and they are not far 
their calculations. The young people of the two lonely 
islands, who made love to each other through tele- 


mt in 


copes, ave good examples of the way iz which instinct simulates 
tlie impulse which calls itself love waen there are two or three 
instead of one to look at; for we may be quite sure that had the 
lighthouse island youth been John instead of James, fair instead 
of dark, garrulous instead of reticent, short and fat instead of tall 
and slender, the lighthouse island girl would have loved him 
all the same, and would have quite believed that this man was 
the only man she ever could have loved, and that her instinc- 
tive gravitation was her free choice. 


| marriage, then, based on this accommodating instinct, works 
multiplies the necessities of expenditure. Desires rise, and what | 


Even if a man has | 


well for women who are not strongly individual, not incon- 
stant by temperament, and not given to sentimentality. But, 


seeing that ali women are not merely negative, and that 


passions and aileciions do sometimes assert tuemselyes incon- 
veniently, the system has had the efiect of making society lenient 
to the little follies of married women, unless too strongly pro- 
nounced—partly because the human heart insists on a certuin 
amount of free will, which fact must be recognised; but partly, 
we must remember, because of the want of the young-lady element 
in society. In England, where our girls are let loose early, we 
have free-trade in flirting; consequently, we think that all that 
sort of thing ought to be done with before marriage, and that, 
when once a woman has made her choice and put her neck under 
the yoke, she ought to stick to her bargain, and loyally fulfil her 
seli-imposed engagement. 

One consequence of this free-trade in flirting and this large 
amount of personal liberty is that love-marriages are more 
frequent with us than with the French, with whom indeed, in 
the higher classes, they are next to impossible; and, unfortu- 
nately, the corollary to this is that love-marriages are too often 
mésalliances. There is of course no question, ethically, between 
virtuous vulgarity and refined vice. A groom who smells of 
the stable, aud who speaks broad Somersetshire or racier Cum- 
berland, but who is brave, faithful, honest, incapable of a lic, 
or of meanness in any form, is a better man than the best- 
bred gentleman whose life is as vicious as his soul is mean. The 
most undeniable taste in dress, and the most correct pronunciation, 
would scarcely reconcile us to cruelty, falsehood, or cowardice ; 
and yet we do not know a father who would prefer to give his giri 
to the groom, and who would think horny-handed virtue, dressed 
in fustian and smelling of the stables, the fitter husband of ihe 
two. If we take the same case out of our own time and circum- 
stances, we have no doubt as to the choice to be made. It seems 
to us a very little matter that honest Charicles should tell his love 
to Aglaé in the broad Doric tongue instead of in the polished 
Athenian accents to which she was accustomed; that he should 
wear his chiton a hand’s breadth too long or a span too short; that 
his chlamys should be flung across his brawny chest in a way 
which the young bloods of the time thought ungraceful; or that, 
as he assisted at a symposium, he should not hold the rhyton at 
quite the proper angle, but in a fashion at which the refined Cleon 
laughed as he nudged his neighbour. Yet all these conventional 
solecisms, of no account whatever now, would have weighed 
heavily against poor Charicles when he went to demand Agiaé’s 
hand ; and the balance would probably have gone down in favour 
of that scampish Cleon, who was an Athenian of the Athenians, 
perfect in all the graces of the age, but not to be compaicd 
to his rival in anything that makes a man noble or respectalle. 
We, who read only from a distance, and do not see, think 
that Aglaé’s father made a mistake, and that the honester man 
would have been the better choice of the two, It is only 
when we bring the same circumstances home to ourselves that 
we realize the immense importance of the social element; and 
how, in this complex life of ours, we are unable to move in a 
single line independent of all it touches. Imagine a fine old 
county family with a son-in-law who ate with his knife, 
said “you was” and “ they is,” and came down to dinner in a 
shooting-jacket and a blue bird's-eye tied in a wisp about his 
throat! He might be the possessor of all imaginable virtues, aud, 
if occasion required, a very hero and a preux chevalier, however 
rough; but occasions in which a man can be a hero or a pres 
chevalier are rare, whereas dinner comes every day, and the 
senses are never shut, The core within a conventionally un- 
gainly envelope may be as sound as is possible to a corrupt 
humanity, but social life requires manners as well as principles ; 
and though eating peas with a knife is not so bad as telling 
falsehoods, still we should all agree in saying, Give us truth that 
does not eat peas with its knife, let us have honesty in a dress 
coat and pureheartedness in a clean shirt, seeing that there is no 
absolute necessity for these several things to be disunited. 

Love-marriages, made against the will of the parents before the 
character is formed, and while the obligations of society are still 
unrealized, are generally mésalliances founded on passion aud 
fancy only. A man or woman of mature age who knows what 
he or she wants may make a mésailliance, but it is made with a full 
understanding and deliberate choice ; and, if the thing turns out 
badly, they can blame themselves less for precipitancy than fur 
wrong calculation. The man of fifty who marries his cook knows 
what he most values in women. It is not manners, and it is 
not accomplishments; perhaps it is usefulness, perhaps good- 
temper; at all events it is something that the cook has and that 
the ladies of his acquaintance have not, and he is content to take 
the disadvantages of his choice with its advantages. But the boy 
who runs away with his mother's maid neither calculates nor sees 
any disadvantages. He marries # pretty girl because her beauty 
has touched his senses, or he is got hold of by an artful woman 


The French system of 
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who has bamboozled and seduced him. _[t is only when his pas- 
sion has worn off that he wakes to the full consequences of his 
mistake, and understands then how right his parents were when 
they cashiered his pretty Jane as soon us they became aware of 
what was going on, and sent that artful Sarah to the right about 
—just a week too late. It is the same with girls; but in a far 
greater extent. If a youth’s mésalliance is a millstone round his 
neck for life, a girl’s is simply destruction. The natural instinct 
with all women is to marry above themselves; and we know on 
what physiological basis this instinct stands, and what useful 
social ends it serves. And the natural instinct is as true in its 
social as in its physiological expression. A woman's honour is in 
her husband; her status, her social life, are determined by his ; 
and even the few women who, having made a bad marriage, have 
nerve and character enough to set themselves free from the per- 
sonal association, are never able to thoroughly regain their maiden 
place. There is always something about them that clogs and 
tetters them, always a kind of aura of a doubtful and depressing 
kind that surrounds and influences them. If they have not 
strength to free themselves, they never cease to feel the mistake 
they have made, until the old sad process of degeneration is accom- 
plished, and the “ grossness of his nature’? has had strength to 
drax her down. Atter a time, if her ladyhood has been of a 
superficial kind only, a woman who has married beneath her- 
self may ease down into her groove, and be like the man she 
has married; if, however, she has suificient force to resist 
outside influences she will not sink, but she will never cease 
to suffer. She has sinned against herself, her class, and her 
natural instincts; and so has done substantially a worse thing 
than has the boy who married his mother’s maid. Society 
understands this, and, not unjustly, if harshly, punishes the one 
while it lets the other go scot-free; so that ithe woman who 
makes a mésalliance suffers on every side, and destroys her life 
almost as much as the woman wiio goes wrong. All this is as 
evident to parents and elders as that the sun shines. ‘They under- 
stand the imperative needs of social life, aud they know how fleeting 
the passions of youth are, and how they fade by time and use and 
inharmonious conditions; and they feel that their first duty to 
their children is to prevent a mésalliance which has nothing, and 
can have nothing, but passion for its basis. But novelists and 
pocts are against the hard dull dictates of worldly wisdom, and 
join in the apotheosis of love at any cost—all for love and the 
world well lost ; love in a cottage, with nightingales and horey- 
suckles as the chief means of paying the rent; Libussa and her 
plovghman; the princess and the swineherd, &c. And the 
tathers who stand out against the ruin of their girls by means of 
estimable men of inferior condition and with not enough to 
live on, are stony-hearted and cruel, while the. daughters who 
take to cold poison in the back-garden, if they cannot compass a 
secret honeymoon or an open flight, have all the sympathy and 
none of the censure. The cruel parent is the favourite whipping- 
boy of poetry and fiction ; and yet which is likely to be the better 
guide—reason or passion ? experience or ignorance ? calculation or 
impulse ? the maturity which can judge, or the youth which can 
only feel? There would be no hesitation in any other case than 
that of love, but the love instinct is generally considered to be 
superior to every other consideration, and to be obeyed as a 
divine voice, no matter at what cost or consequence. 

The ideal of life, according to some, is founded on early 
marriages. But men are slower in the final setting of their cha- 
racter than women, and one never knows how a young fellow of 
twenty or so will turn out. If he is devout now, he may be an 
infidel at forty; if, under home influences, he is temperate and 
pure, when these are withdrawn he may become a rake of the 
fastest kind. His temper, morals, business power, ability to resist 
temptation, all are as yet inchoate and undetined ; nothing is sure ; 
and the girl’s fancy that makes him perfect in proportion to his 
good looks, is a mere instinct determined by chance association. A 
girl, too, has more character to come out than she has shown in her 
girlhood. Though she sets sooner than men, she does not set unalter- 
ably, and marriage and maternity bring out the depths of her nature 
as nothing else can. It is only common sense, then, to marry her to 
2 man whose character is already somewhat formed, rather than to 
one who is still fluid and floating. It is all very well to talk of 
fighting the battle of life together, and welding together by time. 
Many a man has been ruined by these detestable metaphors. 
‘The theory, partly true and partly pretty, is good enough in its 
degree; and, so far as the welding goes, we weld together in 
almost all things by time. We wear our shoe till we wear it into 
shape and it ceases to pinch us; but, in the process, we go 
through a vast deal of pain, and are liable to make corns that will 
iast long after the shoe itself fits easily. We do not advocate the 
¥rench system of marrying off our girls according to our own 
ideas of suitableness, and without consulting them; but we not 
the less think that, of all fatal social mistakes, mésalliances are 
vhe most fatal, and, in the case of women, to be avoided and 
prevented at any cost short of a broken heart or a premature 
death, And even death sometimes would be better than the life- 
jog misery, the enduring shame and humiliation, of certain 
mésalliances. 


SOCIALISM AND PROPERTY IN LAND, 
clever Socialists who lately met at Brussels as professed 
representatives of working-men hold opinions which were 
widely prevalent in France and Germany twenty years ago. Their 


creed, especially as it is expounded by German teachers, has jy 
merit or defect of that theoretical consistency which is most egg 

attained by the arbitrary elimination of the most troublesom, 
elements of a —_ The received doctrines of political economy 
are ingeniously stigmatized by sentimental critics as the scieng 
of seltishness ; and the only fault of the definition consists in 
implied fallacy that the pursuit of self-interest is essentially 
blameable. The objects contemplated by the Brussels deleogts 
are neither more nor less disinterested than the ordinary purgyj 
of material well-being; but they —_ to attain to prosperity by 
common and organized action rather than by the isolated exenig 
of personal energy. ‘The institution of private property, which 
the first postulate of political economy, supplies the  strongy 
motive for every form of productive exertion, and the best em. 
trivance for preserving wealth which has been once accumulated, 
An acrid philanthropist lately contrasted, in a feeble epigram, ty 
necessity of capital with the supposed inutility of capitalists; yy 
it is evident that, if every family had exactly enough for ix 
daily wants, consumption, keeping pace with production, woul 
impede the formation of the hoards which are called capity 
The Socialists of the workshop, knowing that labour is th 
stream which feeds the reservoir, are jealous of existing provisios 
for storage. Their teachers have devised plausible systems fr 
producing by artificial combination the same results which folloy 
naturally and unconsciously from the tendencies of human natu 
operating on the basis of private property. It may be admittej 
that their ideal world is not inconceivable ; but whenever it hs 
been closely examined, it has been found to involve despotic 
power as the indispensable substitute for the much-abused egotim 
which renders liberty possible. The assumption that all will wok 
zealously for the good of all may have been partially justified x 
medieval monasteries, or perhaps under the Incas of Peru and te 
Jesuits of Paraguay; but in all cases benevolent regulations wer 
enforced by absolute power, and to sound judgments the ordinay 
type of society, with all its shortcomings, seems preferable to: 
dull and monotonous mechanism. The French Socsists of th 
last generation sought, after the national fashion, in a Republica 
State the motive force which they perceived to be an essentil 
condition of their system. It seems that the Empire, in saving 
society, has demolished the obstinate faith which Frenchmen hav 
long been accustomed to repose in Governments ; but the Frend 
delegates at Brussels, when they preferred the Councils of Trade’ 
Unions to the authorities of even a regenerated State, wer 
still unable to evade the necessity of relying on an external sour: 
of power. 

‘The most remarkable of all the reported discussions of the Ca- 
gress was the animated debate on the tenure of land. It is cretit- 
able to the intellectual vigour of the delegates that some of ther 
leaders penetrated and rejected the sophisms of less logical r 
formers whose theories are both flimsier and more immediately 
dangerous. It was sufliciently evident that the workmen wh 
atlected to represent universal labour were town-bred artisa, 
unfamiliar with the sympathies and prejudices of the cultivates 
of the soil. When some of the delegates advocated the subii- 
vision of the land into petty freeholds, their more consistent cil 
leagues explained that small estates involved small farms, wit 
the consequence of enormous waste of labour. Professor Faweet, 
who lately spoke with wild exaggeration of the fertilizing ta- 
dencies of subdivided ownership, might have derived a uselil 
lesson from the German workmen who had observed in Englani 
the practice and the conditions of scientific agriculture. Iti 
unnecessary to remark that the private ownership of land was evel 
more unanimously condemned than property in the nature é 
capital, although some scrupulous delegates proposed an im 
sible plan of compensation to expropriated landowners. 
jects more or less openly avowed for the confiscation of land # 
tov common to require special notice; but the Brussels delegat# 
are far in advance of their competitors in spoliation when ty 
recognise the advantages of large farms, as of large factones, 
be conducted with common funds in the place of private or &* 
ciated capital. There is, in truth, no reason why the experimel! 
of co-operation should not be tried in agriculture as well a ® 
trade; but nearly all the advantages which ave proposed by the 
Brussels projectors have already been attained in England. 50m 
of the Belgian delegates, in the course of the discussion, confirmet 
Lord Dufterin’s account of the condition of the small farmers wht 
have turned a large portion of their country into a garden. Thos 
among them who are freeholders are constantly obliged to 
their little estates, and the others pay high rackrents. One of 
ablest speakers observed that a purchaser of a small wore 
generally sunk in the land the capital which ought to have r 
applied to its cultivation; and he added that the intense 
money borrowed on mortgage was in almost all cases & heat} 
burden. iid 

An objection to petty freeholds which sounds strange to Bag 
ears naturally occurred to a body of Continental ovobetie 
representing the defeated Red Republicans of 1848. Some ® 
delegates complained that the possession of land tended to PY 
mote reactionary feelings, and that the French peasantry ory 
deadliest enemies of social reconstruction. It is true bg 
attachments to property are incompatible with belief In “7 
The millions of landowners in France returned & on 
Assembly to counteract the schemes of the Parisian me * bed 
after the bloody conflict at the barricades of June had - 
the supremacy of oldfashioned doctrines of order, the same 


stituency elected the President and the Emperor, primarily # 
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r of their titles totheir lands. The large section of society 
Mich utterly disbelieves in Communism and in gratuitous systems 
of credit may confidently rely on large and small landowners in 
wery country as the natural enemies of revolutionary projects. 
The cottage freeholders whom Mr. Bright would plant in Ire- 
Jd by Voluntary purchase, and Mr. Mill by compulsory ex- 
opriation, would, as long as they retained their interest in 
the soil, probably discourage foreign invasion and rebellion ; 
jut the prudence of making economic relations subordinate to 
yolitical expediency is more than questionable. There is a social 
neonvenience and a possible danger in the great accumulation 
of English property in the hands of wealthy landlords, and 
wtit is probable that the arrangement is economically advan- 
teous to the community, A peer who owns half a dozen 
parishes, surrounded by a body of rich and skilful tenant-farmers, 
ifers the nearest approximation to the theoretical distribution of 
ad which found favour with the delegates at Brussels. It is 
cheaper to maintain one annuitant and a score of well-paid 
aperintendents, all equally interested in making the most of the 
ind at the smallest cost, than to apportion to a thousand squatters 
jsmany plots of land to be culivated by sheer manual labour. 
{here is in this matter the kind of opposition which a German 
philosopher calls an antinomy between economic and social or 
pilitical expediency. There are too many landed properties in 
prance, and perhaps too few in England, if it is one of the 
yeommendations of any kind of landed tenure that it should 
poride for its own security. The artisans of Brussels might not 
wreasonably rely on democratic legislation to break up the great 
etates of England; but only the most sanguine dreamers can 
think it possible to substitute communistic equality for the 
cherished rights of the obstinate French peasant. 

The most claborate schemes for reconstructing the world, how- 
eer carefully they may be detached from experience and from 
human nature, are unavoidably coloured by the circumstances in 
which they arise. American Congresses of workmen are not less 
ostentatiously indifferent than similar associations in Europe to 
de welfare of that part of the community which is not directly 
agaged in handicrafts. At the present time American artisans 
av demanding ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ labour; and Con- 
oss has done its utmost, if not to further their wishes, at least 
flatter their prejudices, by enacting that the working-day shall 
contain eight hours. One of the number lately published a pro- 
ject of a new Constitution by which working-inen alone were to 
vote for representatives and Presidents, while capitalists were of 
course to provide the taxes. On the whole it may be said that 
nonsense of all kinds attains in the Western hemisphere dimen- 
sons which are curtailed in Europe by comparatively logical 
labits of thought and modes of expression. In practice the 
balance of superiority is redressed or reversed; nor would 
ay American theorist interfere with the right of holding 
lauded property, for the simple reason that every man can 
at pleasure become a proprictor. In a country capable of 
maintaining ten times its present population, no serious ques- 
tion can arise on the distribution of land. ‘The soil is neces- 
suily cultivated by frecholders because there is no temptation 
to become a tenant-farmer, and consequently there is no 
notive for accumulating large estates. A settler in the valley 
of the Mississippi has little reason to trouble himself with the 
disputes between labour which he has no chance of hiring, and 
capital which he borrows if he can, or saves by strenuous self- 
denial, In more confined regions, where it is impossible for every 
man to be an owner, revolutionary maxims have an attraction for 
some portions of the community. ‘The redistribution of land is 
popular in Ireland, and with some classes in England; but the 
Brussels reformers, perceiving that some must be excluded from 
ownership, infer that equality can ouly be secured by universal 

tion, 


THE COMIC REVIEWER, 


MONG the various eminent hands who from time to time 
+ enlighten the world in the different departments of the 
Times, there is one whose labours are always worthy of special 
lotice and welcome. At his name and personality it is of course 
lot for us or for any one else to guess. But his personality, if any 
oe knew it, must be a very marked one, as there never is the 
t chance of confounding his writings with those of any one 
» We at once know the hand whenever it appears, aud we 
mayadd that it does not appear very often. We have never 
mcked him but in one part of the paper and at one time of the 
year, He plays in short, in these dull months in which we now 
find ourselves, the part of the Comic Antiquarian Reviewer. The 
fart is not a very lofty or a very difficult one. All that is needed 
sto take some book dealing with past times, if possible with the 
Manners and customs of past times, and to run through it in a jaunty 
of way, thrusting in all the small jokes, all the easy tags of 
Petions, all the light and airy modern allusions, that come into 
writer's head. teal wit is of course as far distant from this 
syle of writing as real learning. ‘There is never anything which 
us really inclined to laugh with the author, though we do 
‘uetimes feel disposed to laugh at him. But, as such things are 
ted, and systematically printed, we suppose that there must 
‘ome class of people in whose eyes they seem at once learned 
and witty, 
Present victim is Mr. Riley, who strikes us as being 


specially wronged by being picked out for such a fate. Mr. 
Riley is a very laborious and praiseworthy inquirer, but he is 
never specially lively ; we should have thought that there were 
few living scholars with less claim to be thought witty themselves, 
or who seemed less likely to be the cause of wit in others. But 
his large volume of Memorials of London and London Life in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries has been made the source 
of a relentless amount of mirth at the hands of our Comic Anti- 
quarian Reviewer. Let it not be thought that we say a word 
against genuine mirth on any matters, whatever their date. No 
time was richer than the middle ages in good stories, which all aves 
would recognise as good stories; and many things which doubtiess 
were not suspected of being good stories at the time have be- 
come amusing, and even grotesquc, by some accident of quaint 
contrast or analogy. By all means let us, even while review in;r 
antiquarian books, be merry if we can, provided that, while we 
are merry, we are also wise. But let us not be merry in that 
low Cockney style which is not very graceful in any time or 
place, and which is singularly ungraceful when dealing with such 
a matter as the diligent researches of Mr. Riley. 

Our Comic Reviewer twice assures us that he writes only afier 
“a perusal of Mr. Riley’s book,” which, in one paragraph, he 
assures us was “a tolerably careful perusal.” We cannot pretend 
to get on so fast as this very lightsome gentleman, and we 
must confess that we have not yet given Mr. Riley’s book a 
perusal careful enough to justify us in speaking at any length 
of the book itself. But we have seen quite enough of it to 
justify us in speaking of its Comic Reviewer, or rather one 
might form one’s judgment of him without seeing Mr. Riley’s 
book at all. We know all about aman who cannot light on any 
mention of an alderman without flying off into stale jokes about 
turtle-soup and “ aldermanic obesity,” and without dragging in 
the names of two living aldermen, one of whom at least has 
deserved well of his country in quite another way. We recognise 
the man of the one Greek word, who begins his talk with * we 
need scarcely remind our readers” that “the Greek word ‘ Polis ’” 
“ denoted” so and so. And we recognise the man of the one 
Latin quotation when we read that Mr. Ltiley’s book “is indeed 
a dubia cena, as Terence or Plautus would have called it.” We 
will just tell the critic, as he is not unlikely to be able to make 
some good use of such a bit of knowledge, that the words “ cena 
dubia” do not occur in Plautus, but that they are used, not only 
by Terence but also by Horace and Saint Jerome. The passage of 
the father would exactly suit Brother Ignatius. “Caste vocantur 
et nonnx ; post coenam dubiam Apostolos somniant.” A specimen 
more or two of our Reviewer’s most charming style of facetious- 
ness, aud we will come to what seems to us the true gem of the 
article. Here we get his notion as to the administration of 
justice 

More amusing and cleverer by far was the punishment inflicted by Adam 
de Bury, Lord Mayor, upon John Penrose, taverner of the parish of St. 
Leonard in Eastchepe, who, being found guilty of selling bad wine, was 
condemned to drink a draught of it himself, to have the remainder of it 
poured over his head, and to give up his trade as a vintner, This was sum- 
mary and speedy justice with a vengeance. Still more summary would 
seem to have been the penalty inflicted by the Alderman on a woman found 
guilty of a robbery in “the hostel of the Bishop of Sarum, in Fletestrete,” 
Desiderata de Toryntone—what a grand name for a felon!—of whom we 
read, “ The jurors say that the said Desiderata is guilty of the felony afore- 
said. Therefore she is to be hanged. Chattels she has none.” Whetier 
her life would have been spared if she had been possessed of “ chatteis” 
is more than we can say, and Mr. Riley does not inform us. O iufelix 
Desiderata! 

We turn to Mr. Riley at p. 318 for John Penrose, and at p. 196 
for Desiderata Torriugton—the “ de” which the Comic Reviewer 
thinks so grand being the natural result of the record being kept in 
Latin. Now it appears that the proceedings in the case of John 
Penrose were by no means “summary and speedy,” and that the 
“cleverness ” of the sentence was not due to the Lord Mayor. The 
charge was first brought on the 12th of November, when “ the 
four supervisors of the sale of wines in the City claimed to have 
cognizance of the matter.” The supervisors appear again on the 
16th, and again on the 22nd, and it is only on the last day that 
they pray for the amusing and clever senience to be pronounced on 
John Penrose, having on the 16th pronounced John Righiwys 
(iighteous), who was charged along with him, to be not guilty. 
As tor Desiderata, the word “summary” is singularly out of 
place when applied to her case. “Summary jurisdiction” is 
generally understood to mean when a magistrate acts without a 
jury. Now in Desiderata’s case there was a jury; moreover 
the punishment was not inflicted by ‘the Alderman,” but the 
Mayor and Aldermen, sitting at ‘‘a delivery of Infangenthef”— 
why did not the critic say something funny about the hard 
word ?—and assisted by a jury, pronounced sentence according to 
law. It is worth notice also that the injured person had been, as 
he would be now, bound over to prosecute, which implies an 
earlier hearing. But what is really funny in the case is the Comic 
Reviewer's suggestion that if Desiderata had had any chattels, she 
perhaps would not have been hanged. Mr. Riley realiy did not 
think it worth while to explain to any one that the chattels of a 
felon were forfeited to the Crown, and that therefore a convict’s 
possession or non-possession of chattel property was a fact for a 
jury to certify. 

ut it is a light matter to be funny about the things which are 
in a book; it is a higher achievement to be funny about the 
things which are not there :— 

On two subjects, which closely concern all men at the beginning and end 
of life—nameiy, the duties of midwives and “wise women,” and those of 
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undertakers, as Mr. Riley observes, this volume throws little or ne light. 
To these we must add a third desideratum ; in the index at the end of the 
volume we can find no reference to dogs aud dog-life ; and, after a tolerably 
careful perusal of the work, we discover in it no allusions to the canine 
species. Just now, when all our four-legged pets, from “ Nero” and “ Nep- 
tune” down to “ Tiny ” and “ Fido,” are forced to go about with muzzles on 
their noses, we should have been glad to learn how the Walworths and the 
Whittingtons in the old Plantagenet days would have dealt with the great 
—, question; but, alas! to our disappointment, “the oracles are 
umb.’ 


It is too bad to drag the Hymn on the Nativity into such com- 
pany, only perhaps, in the language of our Comic Reviewer, Mil- 
ton’s :mention of “the dog Anubis” would reckon as an “ allasion 
to the canine species.” 

All men are not always virtuous, not even “friars and chap- 
lains.” Our critic by the way seems specially amused or puzzled 
at the “chaplains” of the City, as they were then called. Their 
errors give him an opportunity for the very finest style of euphem- 
ism or circumlocution :— 

These “ chaplains” of the City, as they were then called, must have been 
anything but a credit to their cloth. To a very great extent they seem to 
have been “ niglt-walkers,” “ brawlers,” and “ bruisers,” and if the reader 
will turn to pp -6, he will see that they sometimes did not scruple to 
indulge in ether peceadilloes which are usually thought more pardonabie in 
laymen than in those who are invested with the cure of souls. ‘The careiul 
profession of ignorance, on the part of Elizabeth Moring and her serving- 
woman Joauna, as to the name and residence of the “ chaplain” whose name 
is the subject of a “delicate inquiry” in these pages, can searcely fail to 
raise a smile, or to remind us that great was “the benefit of the clergy,” in 
one sense at least, in the good old Plantagenet days. 


3 


There is not a word about a “delicate inquiry” in Mr. Riley’s 
text, so it is unfair to put the words in inverted commas, and we 
should greatly like to know whether the Comic Reviewer knows 
the meaning of the words “ benefit of clergy.” 

And now we come to our Reviewer's great speculation. Mr. 
Niley’s book is pronounced to be “ curious, as throwing light on 
the vexed question of the origin of surnames, and useful, too, as 
illustrating one feature of the Normans and Saxons, in respect to 
the change which came over Christian names soon after the 
Norman Conquest.” We are not going {o write an essay on a 
subject which so often turns up incidenially in examining almost 
any piece of medizval history. We are a litile curious to know 
something about the “ one feature of the Normans and Saxons,” 
classes of men on whom the Comic Reviewer evidently loolis, as 
M. Capefigue does on Marchionesses, as extinct species, But we 
have here a word to say about the treatment which Mr. Riley has 
met with at the hands of his critic, a sort of treatment which is 
the fate of nearly every one who has the good or bad luck to be 
reviewed in the Zimes. It is the regular custom of the 7énes to 
fill column after column with extracts from the book which 
it professes to review, extracts given in the very words of the 
writer, but with no mark, such as inverted commas or otherwise, 
to distinguish them from the tall of the Zémes itself. We have 
more than once felt a good deal of indignation at seeing works oi 
sterling merit dealt with in this utterly unfair way. it is unfair 
in two ways; if the author writes sense, there is the fear that his 
sense may be attributed to the reviewer; and if the reviewer 
writes nonsense, there is the fear that his nonsense may be atiri- 
buted to the author. So, in the article now before us, whenever 
the Comic Reviewer is not busied in cutting his own private capers 
about “ infelix Desiderata” and “aldermanic obesity,” his line 1s to 
give literal extracts from Mr. Riley, mixed up with additions and 
improvements of his own, jumbled together in such a way that 
without turning to the original there are none but @ priort means 
of knowing how much is liley and how much is Comic Reviewer. 
We pass by the question of the surnames, only noticing that among 
what the Reviewer cal!s “ curious and outlandish names ” we tind 
“ Strokelady,” Piggestlesh,” and “ Killehogge,” 
names which, however curious, are as fay as any names can be from 
being outlandish. We come to the Christian names, where the 
Comic Reviewer is “struck by a fact to which Mr. Riley also adiudes 
in his introduction.” ‘This fact is that “ while the old Saxon names 
still held their ground in the provinces, or the ‘Tlighlands,’ as the 
country was then called, the city populace all followed ”—in the 
matter of choosing Christian names—“ in the wake of the Norman 
aristocracy.” Uplands, we think, is commoner than Highlands, 
but at any rate it is some comfort to think that the vulgarism of 
calling all England except one town “ the provinces” never came 
into the head of any man of those times, Saxon or Norman. ‘The 
fact, as pointed out by Mr. Riley, is undoubtedly true, but when 
the Reviewer parts company with Mr. Riley and gives examples 
out of his own head, those examples are of the most wonderful 
sort 

The citizens [he tells us] christened their children by the names of John, 
William, Thomas, Richard, Robert, Henry, Joanna or Joan, and Christine, 
in the place of the good old names of Edward, Edmund, Emma, Edith, and 
Ethel of the Saxon age. Radulf or Ralph is nearly the only Saxon name 
that meets our eye, and that but rarely. 

The mistake of calling Radulf or Ralph a “Saxon” name, which 
can hardly be justified by one or two very doubtful examples, is, 
we are bound to say, Mr. Riley’s. But the choice of female 
“ Saxon” Christian names is truly the Reviewer's own. For his 
ideas of the nomenclature of early times, the Comic Reviewer goes 
to a source which perhaps no one would guess except those who 
may remember a former achievement of his in the same line. Does 
any one recollect a review which appeared some years ago of Mr. 
Nright’s Domestic Manners and Sentiments? Tv that review, the 
ideal “ Saxon” saint was Saint Waltheof, and the ideal“ Saxon ” 


female name was Rowena. Now Rowena might have come 
of Ivanhoe, but as we successfully traced Saint Waitheof to ong 
the minor writings of Mr. Thackeray, the chances are that Rowen 
also comes from ‘Thackeray and not from Scott, and this view j, 
confirmed by the choice of names now before us. Emma, agg 
“Saxon” name, is amusing enough, when we remember how the ong 
Emma of what ourcritie would call the “ Saxon age” had, on assumj 
the character of an Englishwoman, to change the foreign Emma fy 
the English Atlfgifu. That, of those two names, the Frankish ang 
Norman one should now be so familiar, while the native English 
one sounds so uncouth, is among the best illustrations which could 
be found of the change of which Mr. Riley and his Reviewer ay 
talling. But let Emma pass; there at least was an Emma in the 
land in the “Saxon age,” though we cannot count her nam 
among good old “Saxon” names. But, besides Emma, among the 
good old “Saxon” names we also find £thel. Ethel what? we 
instinctively ask. Our forefathers would no more have thought 
of calling a child Zhel by itself than they would have thought 
of calling it 2ad or Os. Here then we see plainly enough the 
source of the Lteviewer’s inspiration. The silliest of all the name 
which silly mammas inflict on their children was surely Mz, 
Thackeray's own personal invention, and we now know for certain 
that we were right about Waltheof and Rowena. 

One extract more. The following passage comes whole from 
Mr. Riley, with certain changes in spelling which are worth 
notice :—- 

The real fact is that the same spirit which insisted on substituting in 
general parlance the Norman “ beef,” “ mutton,” “ veal,” and “ pork,” for 
the Saxon “oxen,” “sceap,” “cealf,” and “swyne,” would hardly ret 
content until such names as “ Uilfrid,’ “Eadberht,” “ Aelfgar,” ani 
“Siebert” had been fairly superseded by the more congenial appellations ¢ 
“ Wilhelm,” “ Robert,” “ Richard,” and “ John.” 

We do not quite see why Mr. Riley should have given us for 
the ten thousandth time Scott’s old joke about the dead pigs 
becoming Normans, especially as Myr. itiley seems to forget the 
difference between dead pigs and living ones. Lut Mr. Riley at 
least gives his old English words correctly. The Reviewer, how- 
ever, could make nothing of “ oxa,” as 1t correctly stands in M, 
luley, so he changed it into oxen. In like mauner he could male 
nothing of “swin” or “swyn” without the e, so he changed it 
into “swyne,” no doubt thinking that he thereby made it look 
some centuries older. Mr, Riley’s forms of the old English names 
are a little eccentric, but we have no doubt that he found them in 
his books, But mark, Mr. Riley writes “ Willelm,” the English 
form of the name; his Reviewer, to set him right, and to show of 
his own knowledge of Ligh-Dutch, converts it into “ Wilhelm.” 

Lastly, talking of dead pigs and Norman names, we may add 
that in the Cartulary of the Holy Trinity at Rouen (Collection 
des Cartulaires de France, iii. 456) we find one Ricardus de Poreo 
Mortuo, aud Robert his son. An ingenious friend has suggested 
that they must have been forefathers of the Vicar of Laydock. 


A NEW CITY MISSION, 

A DISMAL task it is, which only our much-enduring craft can 

appreciate, to have to hunt through the file of the Tinesfor 
a letter or a paragraph a month or two old.  Glancing through 
the columns seems to be a weariness much like that of walking 
through the Crystal Palace grounds on the morning after some 
“rand pyrotechnic display.” There is the concerted piece, 
which last night was so sparkling and brilliant, now oaly 4 
hideous framework of charred planks and unintelligible devices. 
Singed rocket-sticks strew the ill-odoured ground ; the bouquets 
of coloured lights have mouldered into a fetid smell of expl 
powder and stale chemicals. ‘The melancholy débris only suggest 
a vapid remembrance of the ghosts of momentary brilliancy, of fa 
glare and smoked tinsel. ‘too much of our newspaper writing 
must have this dirty worn-out look when it comes to be a few 
months old. Dut of ali sad aud ghastly spectacles an “8, G. 0. 
letter of six weeks back is the most humiliating memorial of what 
comes to “the graphic and able pen,” as the correspondents of the 
Times alweys saluie that fizzing and crackling writer. “8.@.0. 
is master of as bad a style as any into which even the worst 
living writers has succeeded in debasing the English tongue. 
Windiness and pertness in manner, however, in his case ave 
most fitting form in which arrogance and emptiness show 
themselves. Froth is not found in the noblest liquors; 
eloquence disdains the falsetto alike of voice and metaphor. 
For a purpose to which we shall presently advert, we have 
been obliged to rake up the Times of August 11. it cod 
tains one of those long dreary letters in which the vulgar 
vanity of “8. G. O.” gives the world a new light. The period 
“S$. G. O.” may be calculated with the same precision as that 
the November meteors. “S. G. O.’s” little fizgigs flare up when, 
just as the London season is over, any very small excitement 18 
grateful to the jaded appetite and indolent senses. This partic 
letter was on a subject which even “S. G. O.” cannot be quite ® 
silly as to believe has not presented itself to every man W - it 
ever stood in a Christian pulpit since there was a Christian p/p! 
“ Pulpit cowardice ” must always be a thing present to the con- 
science of even the veriest fool and hypocrite who pre 
And yet “8. G. O.” had the absurd vanity to think, or he 
believe that he thought, that it had been’ reserved to him to in 
the discoverer of this latent disease of the Church. Of course, 
announcing this great discovery, he delivered himself of the 
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— 
pompous latitudes in even more than his usually insolent lan- 

. He, “S. G. 0.,” is the only honest man going; he is the 
only preacher and parson who has got to the real root of the 


. To him, and to him alone, has it been reserved openly | 


to confess the sins of his order and to make a clean breast 
of the general and unmitigated unfaithfulne:s of the clergy. He 


to clerical readers of ail ranks and opinions.” “ Preachers,” he 
says, “avoid what they know they ought to say, but dare not say.” 
We deliberately assert that every preacher knows this; we say, 
moreover, that most preachers acknowledge it; and it is a simple 
fact that there is not perhaps e clerical biography, especially not 
a clerical autobiography, from St. Augustine down to Mr. Elliott of 
Brighton, which does not bear witness to the fact that all preachers 


do feel this; and, moreover, all preachers acknowledge that it | 


js their duty, as one of the collects says, constantly to speak the 
tmth, boldly to rebuke vice, and patient:y to sutier for the trath’s 
sake, and further, that they, one and all, end in various degrees, 
fall short of these requirements, just as all men know that it is 
their duty to forsale sin, and yet know that they very imperfectly 
comply with this duty. A truism so old and palpable as this 
could only be announced as a new thought by the most coneeited 
of writers, and in terms the most common of commonplaces. 
“§,G. 0.” was equal to the occasion, and he reminded the readers 
of the Times, that, “in his opinion ’—and of course “8. G.O.” 
was the first to find it out and to proclaim it—*the great use of 


aching is to uphold right, denounce wrong; to offer hope, to | 


warm against its luss, without respect of persons, according as it is 
written.” He goes on with unctuous impertinence to observe that 
“congrerations ought to be told in plain Bible words as to adul- 
tery, gambling, utter devotion to money-seeking,” &c. &e. He 
warns his brethren that their sin is that “their sermons are 
religious essays caleulated not to offend.” He “ should like to 
see one year’s honest pulpit campaign against high-class vice.” 
Now, if all this is not mere twaddle, it must mean this—that 
“§,G.0.” is really anxious and spiritually exercised for the coming 
of some great preacher of repentance, especially of that repentance 


which ought to begin among the decent and decorons and re- 
What he wants is, a campaign not so much against | 


spectable. 
the vices of the poor as against the besetting and daily sins of the 


in the pulpit”; and certainly he also scorns gocd taste in other 
places than the pulpit. 
should “ venture to tell to the well-clad crowd betore him about 
theirsins as plainly as he would talk to the young folks of a country 
parish.” No great di: -overy this; for all that it comes to is, 
that sermons should be fitted for those who hear them, and 
that the special vices of special classes should be specially de- 
nounced and preached against. No very profound or ditlicult 
lesson here; but that this was “S.G.0.’s” meaning was proved 
by a very evangelical and self-searching culogist of “S.G.0O.,” 
“a Country Rector,” who in the Zimes of September 3 washily 
diluted “'S.G.O.’s” vapid draught. He highly approves of what 
he calls “S$. G.0.’s able and graphic and caustic and salient 
pen ”’—epithets which, for aught we know, may suit the subject, 
seeing thet they present the conception of a hotch-potch o/ nonsense. 
This is the correspondent who sighs that all the clergy are not 
Elijahs in the wilderness and John Baptists in the desert, and 
proposes to expound aud engage in prayer in his patron’s drawing- 
room. The ideal homiletic hero ot “8. G. O.” and his grateiul 
admirer must be that of a preacher who alandons the world and 
gives himself up to the work of the ministry, and who, without 
respect of persons—the italics are “S. G. "—boldly, and without 
“pulpit cowardice,” assails the particular sins of the particular 
people he can get to hear him. 

Well; we have of late heard something of a persoa who cer- 
tainly does answer to these tests of the valiant preacher. His 
mame is Lyne. He docs not seem, to our mind, at ali to offend 
against “8S. G. O.’s” canons in the matter of good taste. No 
ered should cultivate good taste, says “8. G, U.” in his New 

teacher's Guide. Myr. Lyne is « very plainspoken person, and 
&xtremely unlike his brethren. So he ought to be, says the 

alleus Clericorum down in Vorseishire. Lie must, so it is 
suggested, be in evil odour with Lishops end the Apostles to the 
Genteel—this last bit of wit, by the way, is not “5. G. O.’s,” it 
8 far too cood for him—and certainly few people have been better 
abused than this eccentric young deacon. Lather Ignatius, as 
the young fanatic pleases to call himseli by a uame which his god- 
. thers ead godmother did not give him, ought to be the man after 
8.G.0.’s” heart—or, rather, as we have our doubis about that 
Particular organ in “8. G.O.’s” animal after “5. G.0.'s” 
able and graphic and caustic and salient pen. We must own that 
Father I-uatius does not come up to our ideal preacher. But that 
8 Rot the question. Our abstract conception of the Elijah of 
the nineteenth century wanted in London is not fulfilled by 
ather Ignatius, or Mr. Spurgeon, or auy of these burning and 
‘ng lights. Father Ignatius has in his day made himself 
ohee and avain a very great blockhead. But there was some stuii 
u kim. The Bishop of London—no bad judge of men, or of 
What London wants—saw that there was some core of possible use- 

w tess in him, and perhaps even some clenicnt of the right thing 

wi the Father's” craze of reviving the zelizicus orders, What the 
op probably felt was what 2 good many smaller people had 
ught, and what after all is at the bottom of “8. G. O.’s” own 

. And this is that, if religion and repentance are to be 


parish 
s—he, the faithful among the faithless, the Abdicl of the , 
rebel angels—that what he says “ will be generally unacceptable | 


' Benedictine bubble had burst. 


“8. G. 0.” demands that the prescher | 


— there must be a special mode of preaching it and a special 
ind of man for the work. This is the one truth which is at the 
bottom of what all sects and religions feel, and which each in his 
or their way tries tocarry out. Call it a Revival, a Home Mission, 
Street preaching, Camp meeting, Lent and Advent Lectures in 
hurches, the Caréme course at Notre Dame, it all comes 
to much the same thing through diflerent ways and by different 
means. Well; this Mr. Lyne had a gift that way. So the 
Bishop did not discourage him. Mr. Lyne preached here and 
there in London, and got folks to listen to him. He had given 
up, or had undertaken to sink, his peculiar tastes. The English 

If in his heart Mr. Lyne was 


what is ridiculously called a Ritualist, he has of late pat his 
Ritualism in his pocket. A City Rector—hard put to it, as 
most City Rectors are, in finding a use for his church—iavited 
Mr. Lyne to preach in it. The p Sat happens to be in Louibard 
Street, just three doors off the shop of the late remeriable 
firm of Overend, Gurney, and Co., and the services and sermons 
were appointed for Fridays, in the middle of the day, just when 
the bankers, merchants, and tradesmen can snatch a sandwich and 
a mouthful of sermon. The notion surely was not, after all, a bad 
one. It ought to have been after “3.G.0.’s” heart. There was 
no “ pernicious nonsense” about it. The Litany was real; there 
was no choir, no processions, no vestments, no incense, no i:ton- 
ing, no crosses, no banners, no pig’s head and tomatoes, Only that 
most Calvinistic Calvinist Toplady’s hymn “ Rock of Ages” was 
sung, and a roaring, raving, and revival sermon, fitted for the 
Primitive Methodists, was preached,—so eye-witnesses and ear-wit- 
nesses tell us, And more than this, Fatherlgnatius, or Deacon Lyne, 
in the course of his sermon on September 4, “spoke somewhat 
disparagingly of Lombard Street and its traders, remarking that it 


' was far worse than Jericho, from whose blind man’s history he 


took his text.” This is the Times’ own account of the scrim 
given by its own reporter on Saturday last; and from this it does 
not appear that there was any reference whatever to Sodom and 


| Gomorrah, or to any sin or vice which can by the loosest con- 
| struction be connected with the lives of “ Nero, Heliogabalus, and 


Theodore,’ which on Monday last the Times in a leading «article 
described as the staple of Mr. Lyne’s vehement rhetoric of 
September 3. Indeed, it is quite plain that what the preacher 


; denounced was Lombard Street and Lombard Street doings. 
well-to-do. He scorns—he says so—“ what society calis good taste | 


Are we to be told that this lesson is not wanted? We have 
preached a lay sermon or two on this text ourselves. We 
too have had our say about the Royal British Bank, and 
about Sir John Dean Paul, and about the Liverpool ‘ank, 
and about Overend, Gurney, and Co., and about Crédits ion-. 
ciers, and about Sir Morton Peto, and about certain Railway 
Companies, certain little matters connected with the science of 
tinencing, and placing shares, and builing and bearing, and 
cooking accounts, And surely, if as “S,G.O.” has at last, 
after “three dozen years’” pondering over his office, found out 
in his septuagenanan meditations, it is a clergyman’s duty, 
when he can get the chance, “to denounce to his congrezation 
their utter devotion to mouey-seeking ’—we thank thee Jew, 
that is G.O.,” for that word—why here is “8. G. 
taken at his word. Mr. Deacon Lyne is only doing that duty 
which every clergyman neglects. But the poor Deacon only got 
what another Deacon got. When—we iollow the Zimes’ re- 
porter —“ some hundreds of men from the banking houses 
and merchants’ offices in the neighbourhood” “ heard these 
things, they were cut to the heart, and gnashed on him 
with their teeth”—that is, they yelled and hooted at the 
a pelted and insulted every woman in the congre,ation, 
ustled and assaulted a Greek clergyman who happened to be 
present, and made a desperate riot in the very midst of the most 
civilized city in the world, and at the high noon of its commercial 
activity. Now we cannot but observe that there is not apparently 
the slightest authority for the statement that Mr. Lyne denounced 
Lombard Street for the sins of the Cities of the Plain, or, as an 
apologist for the rioters in the Zimes says, “ branded Lombard 
Street as a den of bestiality (or, as the writer spells it, beastiality), 
infamy, and lust.” All this looks like second thoughts, or the 
stupidity of scme amateur reporter, who thought that Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon, Chorazin and Bethsaida, were much 
the same. Lut there is the simple fact that Mr. Lyne preached 
in Lombard Street against Lombard Street sins and wickedness. 
And, silly avd fanatical as Mr. Lyne may be, all honour to 
him for it. But inde ire. This is what the City snob could 
not stand. Hence it came to pass that the City snobs agreed 
to have a lark just after the approved City type of lark; the 
sort of prank and jest which the Stock Exchange elerks merrily 
play off against a chance intruder into their pleasant haunts; 
the joke dear to the young “City gents” brave with the beer 
and nips of luncheon bars, and practised ia the horseplay and 
obscenity of many musie-hails, finishes, and the Great \ ances 
whom this choice variety of Corimthian, “blood,” and “ Cham- 
pagne Charley” most affects. It was just a little renewal of 
the St. George’s in the East nuisance, only twice as cowardly 
and perhaps even more mischievous and “ pernicious.” We do 
not tuink of connecting the bankers and merchants of Lombard 
Street with this disgraceful riot; but when we are told of the 
good temper of the police, we ask—and were it not that we know 
too well what has come of a Walpole’s good temper and gift of 
tears, we should ask in amazement—whether Colonel I’raser’s hulk- 
ing giants who parade the City were not last l'riday week wanted 
for some other purpose than to show their good temper? That 
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the Lombard Street riot occurred at all is a disgrace to our civil- 
ization, a blot on our boasted Protestantism, a mockery to our 
civil and religious liberty; but that some of the rioters were not 
arrested is something worse than a reproach to the responsible 
guardians of the decency and security of the great City of Lenton, 
and especially to its Corporation. 


THE LITERARY GOAT OF CARDIFF. 


it is curious that et all their profusion of intelligence the 
newspapers of Cardiff have omitted one little episode in the 
reception of Lord Bute which has somehow or other made its way 
into a London journal. Among the various novelties of the occa- 
sion appeared a learned goat, whose cleverness consisted in its 
ability to single out from the alphabet the four letters which make 
up the title of the Marquis, and to select from a heap of numerals 
the figures 300,000. It is possible that Welsh journalism thought 
the poor animal too insignificant to be mentioned in such a blaze 
of illuminations and triumphal arches, or the story may simply 
be a parable in which some ingenious humourist drew the seal of 
the whole affair. But, fact or fiction, the parable is a very neat and 
telling one, and admirably fitted, now that the crackers and the bon- 
fires are over, to set people thinking over the exact significance of 
these doings at Cardiff. At first sight they are a very simple matter. 
There are few occasions on which one is less inclined to be critical 
than on a “coming of age”; in fact any pleasant display of 
cordiality between employers and employed, or landlord or tenant, 
has an air of sheer good humour about it which exempts it from 
criticism. But the people of Cardiff are far from content to stand 
on such a simple, spontaneous footing of welcome as this, or to 
greet Lord Bute as, say, his Scotch tenants greeted him; on the 
contrary, ~~ seem to have resolutely determined to overdo the 
thing, and they have overdone it with a vengeance. To a man 
ot somewhat cynical humour we can hardly conceive any pleasanter 
reading than a perusal of the local newspapers for the past week. 
Whatever value there may be in the speculations of Bishop 
Butler on the possibility of a nation going mad, there seems to 
lurk in the sober and respectable British tradesman an irresistible 
propensity to spasmodic outbursts of moral intoxication which 
outdo all speculation whatever. In moments of this sort there is 
an absolute indifference as to the object of enthusiasm, or as to 
any fitness or propriety in the language in which that enthusiasm 
is conveyed. It isa little difficult to believe that the thousands 
who applauded the hymn of adoration which was offered up to the 
Sultan at the Crystal Palace meant quite all the profanity which 
their words conveyed. But is it sealife that the feelings of the 
Bishop of Llandaff, the High Sheriff of Glamorgan, and the magi- 
strates of Cardiff are accurately expressed by the following verses ? 
Throats of cannon, speaking thunder, 
Seem to cleave the skies asunder, 
Causing all to think and wonder 
Why all this should be. 
Why trom mountain and from valley 
Men should crowd each street and alley, 
And around them we should rally 
Young Lord Bute to see! 
*Tis because we love him ; 
And the God above him 
Now we pray will bless alway 
And every year improve him, 
Till at last, old age attained, 
Having from all vice refrained, 
He'll still have our love unfeigned, 
Love and loyalty ! 


As far as the facts go, however, the prose is quite eyaal to the 
poetry. Nothing but the strangely composite personality of the 
chief mover on the occasion, who seems to represent in himself a 
Volunteer Colonel, a manager of iron-works, a High-Sheriff, and 
an eminent archeologist, can at all convey a notion of the muddle 
of jubilation. For a whole week grave magistrates and graver 
clergymen have been organizing addresses and regattas and fire- 
works and balloon ascents. In their wake some fifty thousand 
people have been roasting oxen, dining, dancing, singing, firing 
salutes, riding in procession, rowing in regattas, drilling in re- 
views, and holloaing themselves hoarse with shouting “ Bute.” 


In a word, one of our greatest commercial centres has flung itself 
with a supreme recklessness into the whirl of the silly season. It | 
is pleasant to find that in all this chaos of absurdity one person at 
least has shown nothing but modesty and good sense. Lord Bute’s 
replies to the fulsome addresses of Bishops and Oddiellows are 
not only thoughtful and temperate, but distinguished by a real 
nobility of tone and purpose which lifts them at once out of the _ 
atmosphere of ridicule around them. It is impossible for any one 
who reads his quiet manly words not to feel that one man stood 
in all those excited crowds resolute to understand his duty, and 
to doit. But it is just this moderation and good sense in the 
hero of the occasion that brings out into crueller relief the 
absurdities of his reception ; nor is it quite certain that the quiet 
way in which Lord Bute sets all this enthusiasm aside, and goes 
at once to business, was not intended as a hint that he under- 
stood the meaning of this marvellous “love” for a young noble- 
man whom not five of the shouters had ever set eyes on before. 
No one grudges a glass of es port to the city capitalist whose 
pockets are about to be unbuttoned, and the thriftiest lover will | 
stand an outing to Richmond in honour of the heiress whose 
thousands he destines for his own. It is possible that Lord | 
Bute saw something of the same spirit of thriity prodigality | 


"is the simple creation of one man’s energy and weal 


in the demonstrative affection, the triumphal arches, the » 
lutes, and the roast oxen of the good city of Cardiff, 
adroit hints which take the form of compliments in Successing 
addresses remind us rather unromantically that, in the midst of 
festivity, it is as well to keep an eye on business, and that many, 
good bargain has been struck when the customer was at his 
bottle. Whatever blame they may have incurred from outside, 
for their grant of 500/., the Town Council of Cardiff were rfectly 
aware that, even in crackers and roman-candles, they coul lay out 
their money to good commercial advantage. And so, while Loy 
Bute listened to the compliments of the clergy, they may have takey 
to his ear the form of new appeals for churches and schools, and the 
shouts of Cardiff may have sounded like a cry for fresh docks 
The town welcomed not a mere Marquis, but a rich one, and th 
thought of his rentroll seems to have blended itself indissolu}) 
with the thought of him in the minds of its citizens. In othe 
words, the Goat which had spelt out the letters of “ Bute” haj 
learnt also to speli out the numerals “ 300,000.” 

We are far, however, from thinking this the one motive of thes 
Welsh festivities, orthe one lesson taught by the parable of the Goat, 
Both illustrate admirably the new relation of English nobility t) 
the classes with whom nobility is elsewhere most in conflict, If 
Robert Fitz-Hamo could revisit his own barony of Glamo 
he would hardly look upon the traders of Cardiff as other than th 
natural foes of his order. In every country of the Continent th 
same feeling still exists, and the xodlesse regards itself as the her. 
ditary and natural opponent of the bourgeoisie. The Faubourg St. 
Germain sulked under a Citizen King. The patriciate of Austria 
rejoiced in the overthrow of Schmerling. And of course th 
aversion is returned with interest. There is probably no English 
cry so absolutely unintelligible to the shopkeeper of Vienna o 
Paris or Madrid, as the cry of the English shopkeeper, “Thank 
God, we have a House of Lords!” And yet in the mouth of the 
latter it is a perfectly genuine and natural cry. It is absurd 
regard it as merely the result of snobbery and flunkeyism. Th 
truth is not merely that the middle-classes of England have 
for the last thirty years felt themselves masters of the political 
position, and therefore have ceased to dread the influence of 
the peerage even were it essentially opposed to their own, but 
that they are conscious that no such opposition exists. The 
want of any legal recognition of noble blood has in this county 
prevented the creation of a class of noblesse such as arose 
elsewhere. Revolutions destroyed the continuity of the peerage; 
the baronial houses of the Conquest had passed away in the 
days of Henry the Second; the baronage of the Plantagenets 
was wrecked in the wars of the Roses. The new nobility of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts was drawn from the middle-classes— 
from the squirearchy, from chance favourites, from the shop 
and the counter. ‘The banker of the Revolution of 1688, the 
contractor of the French wars, sit equals by the side of the 
Stuarts and the Stanleys. The peerage, in short, has become a 
Legion of Honour for the middle-classes. The common phrase 
that the House of Lords is open to all-comers whom wealth or 
ability can bring there, ridiculous if it is addressed to the great 
masses of the people, is perfectly true so far as the mercantile 
and shopkeeping classes are concerned. They are proud of a 
assembly whose doors they see opening every day to comers from 
Lombard Street and Lincoln’s Inn—to the speculator who comes to 
London as a pig-driver, or to the barrister who has thanked them 
fora brief. DButthere isa social reason for their pride in the House 
of Lords which is even stronger than the political one, The real 
worship of the middle-classes is a worship of hard cash; and it 
has been the good fortune of the English nobility to afford it 
admirable objects for worship. Probably the one peer who, 
strictly as a peer, is best known among the shopkeepers of Eng- 
land, is the Marquis of Westminster. ‘There is something 
glorifies the till in the thought of a thousand a-day. But there 
are a score of Dukes and Earls and Marquises who, each in their 
own range, afford the same opportunity of idolatry, Wealthis a 
distinction which the middle-class recognises within its owl 
bounds, and by which it sorts itself into its different degrees; aud 
the higher rank of a class supremely wealthy has in it nothing 
offend, but, on the contrary, everything to Hatter it. The Goat 
only echoed the real feelings of the people of Cardiff when he 
coupled their enthusiasm for a peer with the fact that the pee 
had 300,000/. a year. But the case of Lord Bute illustrates 
et stronger tie that binds the nobility to the trading-classes. It 
is that in England alone many of the greatest houses m te 


_ peerage are traders. In any part of the world, of course, a mile 


may be opened on the estate of a noble, or flocks as countless . 
those of Prince Esterhazy may graze on his lands ; but we do 20 


recall any other country which can afford parallels to such in- 


stances as those of the Duke of Bridgewater and the first Marquis 
of Bute—men who deliberately sacrificed half the comforts 


dignity of life to plan and carry out great industrial and coll 


mercial enterprises as capitalists on their own peo bog 


opening of the century it was a mere Welsh village, with a popu- 


' Jation of little more than a thousand souls. Merthyr was @ Pp 


far up in the hills to which men travelled, Alpine fas ion, on m 


and from which they brought down coals in sacks slung & 


the backs of ponies. Cardiff is now a town of 50,000 souls, 
one of the most thriving commercial ports in Britain, just 


"a great peer, its landlord, chose to dig docks and build railways 
and sink over a million in creating it. Miracles such as a 
miracles wrought by sheer weight of hard cash, are the poetry 
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the life of the middle-classes, They like to ay 4 peers who can 
ta million into the ground. Their own little hoard, their own 
tiny speculation, is glorified by the thought of these immense ac- 
camulations of capital, of these enormous investments of wealth. 
It was, we fear, a “loyalty” rather to the money-bag than to the 
a “love” rather of hard cash than of the Marquis, which 
found its jubilant expression in the welcome which Cardiff gave 
to Lord Bute. 


TOURING IN IRELAND. 

MONG the healing and “sisterly” influences which can be 
A brought to operate upon Ireland, the presence during some 
months of every year of a large flight of Lritish tourists is by no 
means inconsiderable. They diffuse money, and derive health and 
yeereation in return for their outlay. Every hotel during the 
season becomes a centre of the consumption which stimulates pro- 
duction. This indeed is obviously true wherever tourists congre- 
vate, but its truth is of more importance to Ireland in proportion as 
jer products are — such as are immediately consumable—the 

ucts of the farm, the pasture, the dairy, and the salmon-weir. 
The larger the quantity of these which can be consumed on the 
got, without having to cross the seas in quest of a market—espe- 
cally of a market in which they will meet the competition of 
Holland and France—the larger must obviously be the proportion 
of profit which finds its way into the pocket of the agricul- 
turist. Hence those of the Irish people who are within the 
direct reach of these influences are a ta to look upon the 
tourist as their best friend, and to treat him accordingly. A 
truth is brought home to their doors which a late eminent 
patriot, whose eloquence was tinged with occasional sophistry, 
omitted to mention in its right place. Carried away by declama- 
tin on the woes and wrongs of his country, he would say :— 
“Those greedy ‘Saxons ’ they take your cows, they take your 
butter, they take your pigs and the linen off your backs, and they 
leave you the potatoes and buttermilk!” He forgot to add, as 
not suited to the immediate purpose of his argument, that ‘ those 
Saxons” paid a far higher price for the articles thus taken than they 
would ever have fetched in Ireland itself. The link of reasoning 
which he suppressed is supplied in a tangible form by the cash 
which flows trom the tourist’s purse; and in the face of such an 
argument Pat is not so unconvinceable as he was in the generation 
past. Hence it is that the presence of such wayfarers becomes as 
direct an antidote to Fenianism as the rook is to the wire-worm, 
tends to compensate in some degree the evils of the absentee land- 
lord who carries his rent away to spend it in England or further 
off, and is a yearly increasing influence on the side of prosperity, 
loyalty, and order. 

The tourists who thus benefit the sister island by their presence 
are comparatively lightly taxed in return, especially as they now 
go in suflicient numbers and regularity for their appearance to be 
reckoned upon with as much certainty as that of the migratory tribes 
of nature. Where a traveller appears as a rara avis in terris, he 
must expect to be pounced upon and plucked. ‘The English King 
on his travels, who was asked an exorbitant sum for a breakfast 
egg, is a case in point. On remarking that hens must be scarce in 
those parts, he was told “No, but Kings are.” The readiness 
of the reply proves that the landlord who made it ought to have 
been, and we venture to say was, an Irishman. His countrymen, 
however, know better at home than thus to kill, or scare away, 
the goose who lays the golden eggs. The difference in the scale 
of prices of consumable articles, and in some duties levied both in 
England and in Ireland, gives a margin wide enough for the Irish 
producer to find a handsome profit in a price which domestic 
experience makes light to the Knglishman. The Irish car, that 
familiar and characteristic institution which gives a one-sided 
view of everything, and causes severe muscular contortion 
to a stifinecked race like “the Saxon,” bent on getting at both 
sides of everything, has the merit of being cheap. You can- 
hot get a four-wheeled carriage, such as would be wanted in 
England for four persons—for where are “dog-carts” to be had ? 
—to go the pace at which an Irish car with two wheels will take 
the same number. The cars or gigs common in the English 
lake counties, where the two pairs face one another, cramp the 
tavellers’ legs in a long ride far more when carrying an equal 
complement, and are, including the driver's fee, twenty-five per 
cent. dearer. Then, in Ireland—happy abolition !—turnpikes no 
longer exist ; and, probably as a consequence, the expense of the 
Toads being thrown on the county rates, assisted, under certain 
conditions, from the Imperial Treasury, it is difficult to find a bad 
toad in Ireland. ‘The song which tells how 

The man at the turnpike bar 

Never asked for his toll, 

But stood scratching his poll, 
And looked after the low-back’d car, 


has become untrue to the existing condition of things, though 
it points to one of recent memory, as does the following anec- 
ote. An English tourist of the purse-proud sort, angered at 
toll being demanded on a wet day, flung with scornful majesty 
* shilling down in the mud; the charge being some few pence, 
~ toll-keeper counted the change out in copper, and set 

e ¥ of halfpence down in the mud in the exact spot from 
Which he had picked up the shilling. Few Englishmen com- 
paratively realize the luxury of a fine island in which you can 
from sea to sea without a bad road or a turnpike to pay. 
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This alone is worth evossing the water to enjoy; and although, of 
course, the great stretches of the tour are covered by the rail, all 
the more sequestered nooks and choicer spots come in for the help 
of horse and wheels, and, where they fail, a man has still his legs 
to “ fall back upon ”—in Irish touring the expression is allowable 
—if he has not overtaxed their powers already by tramping when 
he might have ridden. If there is a class of tourists who come in 
largely for the contempt of the peasantry, it is the race of irre- 
pressible athletes who prefer pedestrianism to the national vehicle. 
The old crone who smokes her dudeen onthe top of a pyramid of 
turf packed in the tray and half toppling over the aah, feels 
her superiority, as she drives her donkey through them, to the 
fellows who kick up the dust and wear out the roads with 
their brogues. The philosophy of the peripatetic school is what she 
cannot understand. Besides this, your carman, taking you along at 
any rate of which hoofs and wheels are capable, is in nine cases 
out of ten the most pleasant, intelligent, and sympathetic guide 
and companion that could be had for love or money. There is no 
race of men within a traveller's usual experience to be found with 
whom a kind word goes so far as with the Irish car-driver or 
boatman. He is a connoisseur in scenery, knowing in ferns, 
garrulous in local legend, fertile in chaff to his fellows of the road 
or lake. He can beguile a tedious drive, make a pleasant one 
more fascinating, put the best face on the worst weather, and keep 
off the beggars, leoouel vendors, and would-be purveyors of 
“potheen” with an inexhaustible alacrity which alone is worth 
double the pay he gets. The car, however, has a mishap now and 
then. In pushing his horse down-hill the animal on one occasion 
slid and suddenly checked himself, when “ Larry” was unseated, 
rolled clean out of his place, clearing the wheel, and turning 
on his back with his legs in the air. He at once got up, resumed 
the reins with undiminished gaiety, climbed back to his post, and 
in reply to an expression from “the fare,” betokening want of 
confidence, declared the Irish car just the safest thing in creation. 
It is not whisky from which this flow of spirits is derived, but the 
native fund of humour which runs in the blood, or was the legacy 
of St. Patrick, or the gift of the fairies. 

“ May you not die till you’re fit, and may that never be!” is the 
quaint and felicitous cireumlocution in which the peasant will 
wish his friend a long life. The disappointed beggar is equally 
ingenious in his rejoinders to those who resist his importunities. 
“I'm sorry to say i am without any money,” said a lady; “then 
God lave you so! ” replied the mendicant. “ May good fortune 
follow your honour all the days of your life,” said another to a 
gentleman from whom he hoped for a dole, adding, as the expected 
donor abandoned his apparent intention and passed on, “ and may 
she never overtake you!”? The old class of importunate and 
shameless professional beggars, who made themselves as loath- 
some as they could in order to make it worth the travel- 
ler’s while to bribe them out of his path, may be said to be 
extinct in the country. Children indeed will pursue your car 
barefoot in quest of charitable coppers for some distance, and oc- 
casionally whine to you on foot for a halfpenny “to buy a book.” The 
diffusion of education having stimulated them to counterfeit this 
thirst for knowledge, they have dropped the whine for a “ bit of 
bread” as appealing to a lower sense, and as implying a bad 
compliment both to the traveller and to themselves. But the 
dreadful heaps of rags and sores that used to flit about the 
traveller's path, and sometimes would hem him in and almost 
blockade him, seem to have been improved away. Instead of such 
you find the old crone, decently habited, whose sons have all gone 
to “ Amerikee” ; the younger ones each with a bottle of whisky 
under her cloak, in order that the traveller who sips at the 
“ Devil’s Punch Bowl” may not complain that the priucipal 
ingredient is left entirely to the imagination, Then the “old man 
of the mountain” may be found in general hovering about its 
base, anxious to sell you an “ altogether remarkable stick,” or a 
few fragments, as it may be, of lead or copper ore, in case the 
mountain contains any veins of such mineral. A vast pumping 
shaft, with all its pistons and their gear in full swing, may be 
seen traversing the mountain opposite to the “‘ Vale of Avoca,’ or 
Ovoca, of poetical memory. A mining company are confounding the 
beauties of nature by raking out the bowels of the earth, and dis- 
charging their refuse into the “ meeting of the waters.” So strong 
is the impregnation of copper that it is said to have affected the 
oysters or lobsters taken at Arklow, where the river meets the sea 
three miles below, and to have made them both nauseous and 
unwholesome. 

So devoted is the Irish genius to the crab-like direction of 
onward movement which characterizes the car, that mail-cars 
have been developed by an extension of the same vehicular prin- 
ciple from two wheels to four, and from one horse to two or three. 
These run in many parts of Ireland with the bags, carrying 
passengers after the dos-d-dos fashion, and are said to have 
realized a large fortune to their projector. On one occasion one 
of these was beset by a number of dogs, who = to be con- 
stant on that part of the road, as arrangements had been made tor 
their reception. “Tim, hand us the stones,” said the driver, A 


bag of stones, which were all ready, being handed, both the 
| driver and “Tim ” began to let fly right and left, having evidently 
| expected, and enjoying, the onslaught. ‘There was, however, one 
| open-mouthed mongrel who was particularly irrepressible, and 
appeared to enjoy it on his part almost as much, ‘ Look at that 
baste! I kilt him entirely last week,” exclaimed the driver, 
as he lodged a “Jumper” on the animal’s flank, “and there he 
is as bould as iver!” Such are the humours that relieve the 
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occasional dulness, or heighten the general piquancy, of a tour 
‘in Ireland. The Irish car, either as thus developed upon 
four wheels, or in its primitive simplicity, has crossed the 
ocean, and has a large family of colonial representatives in 
America and Australia. In the extended type it resembles an 
omnibus gutted, with the roof let down on the wheels and the 
assengers seated on it, the luggage being piled between their 
ks along the ridge, or filling a cavity immediately under that 
line of demarcation, known as the “well.” But we hope that 
none of our readers will have the hap to fare as did a paterfamilias 
of our acquaintance, who had to cross Dublin from one station to 
the other in a very lively car, amidst all the impedimenta of a 
family on a tour. Having no adhesiveness of their own, and there 
not being any cavities or angles for them to fit into, these 
numerous articles of luggage began an Irish jig, which ended in 
a sheaf of umbrellas dropping in the mud; whilst round every 
corner the volatile machine acquired a centrifugal vivacity which 
imperilled the safe conduct of the entire cargo, On the transit 
being completed, it was discovered that the driver was in the same 
condition as at starting, the horse had suffered in no perceptible 
degree, whilst the “fare” was ail “in a lather.” On the usual 
reminder that the former would “like to drink your honour’s 
health” being made to the latter, he protested that he had done 
the hardest part of the work, and that he, if anybody, was 
entitled to the drink in his own person. The Irishman took the 
joke, though against himself, langhed heartily, cracked his whip, 
and drove off without the pourbotre which custom has established. 
This is the most touching and crucial instance of good-humour 
which we remember, and we should like to know where, out of 
Treland, it could be paralleled. 


LONDON DOGS. 


Soe regulations which Sir Richard Meyne, early in the 
summer, promulgated with regard to dogs appear likely 
to become part of the permanent system of police of London, 
It was urged during the height of the hot weather that 
special provision for the muzzling of dogs was unnccessary, be- 
cause dogs were liable to hydrophobia equally at all seasons. 
Sir Richard Mayne has so far yielded to this argument that 
he seems disposed to make this special provision general. 
The beginning of this month was understood to be the period 
at which the edict for the abridgment of canine liberty would 
expire, but the edict has been renewed. It is lamentable that 
the same Session should have witnessed an enlargement of the 
representation of the people and a restriction of the freedom of 
dogs, but so it was. y the Metropolitan Street Act of last 
year the police may take possession of any dog found in any street 
within the metropolis, and not under the control of any person, 
end may detain such dog until the owner has claimed the same, 
and paid all expenses incurred by reason of such detention, The 
police are further empowered to sell or destroy dogs which have 
yemained in their possession three clear days without the owner 
claiming the same and paying all expenses. This provision would 
be sufficient to ensure a clearance from the streets of unattached 
dogs, while dogs of ascertained social position would be sure 
to be inquired after by their friends within the allowed period 
of three clear days, in case they should happen to be intercepted 
by the police in the course of a morning ramble. Itis perhaps hard 
upon the dogs that the question between sale and destruction 
should be left by the Act to be settled summarily and irrevocably 
by the police, who cannot have either the time or opportunity for 
discovering those graces and talents which render many a dog of 
merely ordinary appearance valuable, and perhaps inestimable, as 
a companion. ‘Ihere is, however, a provision, that if a dog 
captured by the police wears a collar with an inscribed address, 
a letter shall be sent by post to that address stating the fact of 
capture. These provisions were to come into operation on the 
passing of the Act, whereas the provision as to muzzling would 
ave remained a dead letter until life was given to it by Sir 
Richard Mayne. It is enacted that the Commissioner of Volice, 
“if he see tit,” may issue a notice requiring any dog, while in the 
streets and not led by some person, to be muzzled; and the police 
may take possession of any dog found lvose in the streets without 
a muzzle, and may detain such dog until the owner has claimed 
it, has provided a muzzle, and has paid expenses. In default 
of claim within three days the provision for sale or destruction 
will apply. The Commissioner has sven fit to issue a notice 
under this enactment, and, although that notice was supposed 
to be temporary, we would advise all dog-owners to prepare 
their minds for the possibility of its becoming permanent. 
The Act requires that the muzzle shall be such as will admit of 
the animal breathing and drinking without obstruction, and per- 
haps the friends of the dogs, instead of seeking the abolition of 
the muzzle, would do well to confine their efiorts to its im- 
provement. 

It has been stated by Mr. Holmes Coote, in a letter to the Zimes, 
that the fears which sugyested the issuing of this notice “ have no 
solid foundation ” ; but unfortunately Mr. Coote makes other state- 
ments which excite apprehension rather than relieve it. ‘The 
disease called hydrophobia may be very rare in England, but a 
single well-authenticated case goes far to justify Sir Richard 
Mayne’s precautions, and Mr. Coote supplies at least one such case 
in a subsequent letter to the Zimes, in which he says that the 
disease is “ hurvibly fatal.” Ile further says that he knows of no 
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well-authenticated case of recovery in man, and he asserts 
very stringent sanitary measures are needed to keep so dreadful , 
calamity as hydrophobia in abeyance. If Mr. Coote had 
taken to write with the view of showing that Sir Richard Mayne’, 
fears have solid foundation, he could scarcely have succeed 
better. Indeed the case which he cites is as frightful as 
possibly be imagined ; and, to augment the alarm and explexity of 
readers, he adds that the dog whose bite caused a child’s death 
was apparently free from any indication of disease. If we wer 
found any conclusion on this single story, it would be that every 
dog found at large and ummuzzled anywhere ought to be sy. 
marily despatched. 

If we turn from Mr. Coote to seek elsewhere for guidance, w 
shall find numerous authorities concurring that cases of the diseay 
which is improperly called hydrophobia in dogs are rare, and thy 
these cases are much more rare among dogs that run about thy 
among those that are shut up. The policeman whose hands gp 
pitted all over with marks of dogs’ teeth certainly deserves to by 
supplied at the public expense with a pair of gloves, if he deserya 
nothing more, for his diligent exertions in capturing stray dogg 
But this policeman probably incurred less danger than is cop. 
monly supposed. The difficulty, however, which lies in the wy 
of those who demand the recall of Sir Richard Mayne’s decree is, 
that the suspicion of hydrophobia is almost as mischievous as the 
fact. A dog which is not muzzled can bite, and a person who ha 
been bitten will probably be advised to submit to have the injurd 
part burned or cut, and will continue for months under the a 
hension of the possibility of death by one of the most hideoy 
and terrible of maladies. Cases of hydrophobia in the huma 
species are rare, but the fear of it cannot, in the present stated 
medical science, be disregarded in the police regulations of a 
city. The poison of the mad dog’s teeth may be removed by 
prompt application of cautery or kmife, but if it remsim 
in the system there is no certain nor even hopeful remedy 
against its eifects. There are stories of supposed cures by throw 
ing the affected person suddenly into the sea, or by tying his 
hands to the hack of a gig and driving it seven miles at a smart 
trot, or by the frequent use of Turkish baths. But it is, or may 
be, doubtful in all such cases whether the dog was mad, and 
whether, if he was, the poison of his bite was allowed to pas 
into the body; whereas, in cases which have been unmistakeably 
hydrophobia, no cure has been found possible. 

The descriptions which ave found in bocks of this disease in 
dogs do not help to mitigate the terror which is inspired byit. 
The disease, as regards dogs, is wrongly called hydrophobia, for 
it is not attended with any tear of water, but, on the contrary, 
with an insatixble craving for it. This observation is important, 
for the sale of the human as well as of the canine race, because, 
as says “‘ Stonehenge” in his Treatise on the Greyhound, “0n 
correct diagnosis depends the fate of the dog supposed to be mad, 
and in great measure also the safety of any man, woman, or child 
bitten by him; siuce there is no doubt that the fear of the disease 
is as fatal as the disease itself.” We shall not adopt this last 
statement to the full extent, but medical treatises afford consider 
able foundation for it. ‘The descriptions given in these treatises 
of the disexse are awful, and the remedies advised in them 
are almost equally tremendous. One measure which was most 
strongly relied upon in cases of hydrophobia was ducking ina 
pond, with special precautions to be used with expert swimmer, 
to ensure their remaining under water until nearly drowned. It 
may be stated with tolerable confidence that, if the disease did not 
kill the patient, the remedies certainly would do so. And if we 
come nearer to our own time, we shail find that the treatment, 
although more gentle and scientific, is equally hopeless. Take, 
for instance, a book which is accessible to everybody, the Penny 
Cyclopedia, where we may expect to find a popular statement of 
the results of medical study of this disease up to alout thirty 
years ago :— 

With this ignorance of its nature there is, unfortunately, an equal igno- 
rance of any mode in which it may be treated with a prospect ot success; 
for of all the medicines recommended (and probably no discase has been 
more variously treated), there is not one which has sufficient evidence to 
prove that it has been of the least avail, except in temporarily mitigating 
the symptoms. 


If medical science has advanced since this passage was written, 
its professors may usefully explain that the appreliensions which 
the bite of a dog occasions are exaggerated. Mr. Coote, as we 
have seen, began by stating that the danger was imaginary, 
ended by showing ‘that it was real. It may, however, comfort 
readers to be assured that a mad dog is not usually aggressive. 
If you let him alone he will let you alone. But if your leg 
foot comes in his way, he will snap at it as he would at anything 
else. The boot or trouser of a man, however, is a_suilicient 
protection against the pcison, if not against the tcoth; and it 
may be hoped that a woman would be tolerably well defended 
by her skirts, if they were as long as we sometimes see them. 
It remains, however, to remark that, although the bites of 
mad dogs may be few, the bites of dogs which cannot be 
wuranted sane may be many. It is conjectured that the 
dog's tendency “to keep trotting on somewhere ” is a provision 
nature for his relief. Lerhaps, if he were let alone, he might trot 
on until he regained his health. But he never is let alone, # 
therefore this theory has not been tested by experience. It is quite 
true that, among dogs supposed to be mad, are many who Wo 


recover from their ailments under proper treatment. It is pro 
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that, in the case of a dog really mad, confinement, which is 
essential to treatment, would be fatal. 
It is hard that the dogs of London should sutier the fate of those 
yictims of the French Revolution who were “suspected of being 
ts.” But what is to be done? We can only suggest a 
mission to dogs in prison and under sentence of death. It should 
be the duty of the missionaries to obtain reprieves, if possible, and, 
failing that, to occupy themselves in rendering the last hours of 
the prisoners’ lives comfortable. 


THE THEATRES, 
ie every age since the days of the ancient Mysteries, and 
perhaps during those days likewise, there has been a com- 
int of the gradual decline of the drama. Ben Jonson, though 
set no small value on his own talent, never suspected that he, 
much less any one of his contemporaries, was comparable to 
Terence or to Seneca; the wits of the Restoration, if they were not 
galous Shakspearians, still regarded Father Ben and Fletcher as 
immeasurably superior to their own Hiherege and Wycherley ; re- 
spectable Richard Cumberland eared the derision of Sheridan ; 
and Thalia, in consequence, as it is commonly supposed, of the 
objurgations of Jeremy Collier, had no sooner become tolerably 
moral and decorous than it was discovered that she had lost in 
brilliancy what she had gained in virtue. As for the school 
which comprised the younger Colman, Morton, and Reynolds, 
table as its emanations were to the multitude, they were not 
acknowledged to be literature at all; and, though many a worthy 
man was heard to declare that John Bull was the best comedy 
ever written, the declaration was a kind of shibboleth, denoting the 
literary heterodoxy, not to say stupidity, of the speaker. Many 
too were the lamentations that arose when, in the course of the 
last century, pantomime was rising to the importance which it has 
never utterly lost, and intellectual gentlemen demonstrated their 
intellectuality by their bitter revilings against the expulsion of 
wit and common sense by the bat of kiarlequin. Common sense, 
by the way, was an abstract entity in high repute in the days of 
our grandfathers, and had many respectable partisaus. Common 
sense found out that, as foxes and crows did not really talk, the 
morality of which they were made the mouthpieces by AZsop and 
his successors was counterbalanced by the display of shameless 
mendacity on the part of the fabulist. Common sense thought 
lightly of fairy tales, calumniated ghosts, and scowled at every 
work of the imagination, until at Jast, infidel as it was in its 
esential nature, it formed, oddly enough, an alliance with Puri- 
tanism. Common sense, too, had this advantage, that it always 
wed arguments unanswerable from its own point of view, and 
that, as its name implies, this point was more or less acknow- 
ledged by the majonty of semi-educated mankind. Common 
sense, therefore, had an especially easy task when it assailed 
& species of dramatic entertaiument which was an innovation 
o old traditions, and triumphantly did it hold its own while the 
glory of pantomime was at its eight. Little did the literary 
partisans of comimon sense imagine that a time would come when 
the mourners employed at the perpetual wake of an ever-dying 
drama would at lust lift up their voices in grief at the decline of 
pantomime. Nevertheless a plaintive remembrance of Mother 
Goose and Joe Grimaldi belongs as much to the ceremonies of 

lish Christmas xs the pantomime itself. 
estor, by his exclusive veneration for the past, has earned the 
reputation of an unreasoxable grumbler, but there is no doubt that 
he sometimes grumbles in the right place, and that his growls are 
pgs! worthy of respect when they refer to the drama. Not 
ly in England, but wherever in Europe the stage has held a 
Petmanent position, the course of dramatic history is essentially 
thesame. First comes a period of exceeding rudeness, at the 
tnd of which the great poets of the theatre start into existence ; 
lcomes a gradual decline, during which the etforts of the more 
ambitious actors are mainly devoted to the illustration of the 
Works that were written for a former generation. Immediately 
the epoch of barbarism the great man is the poet; then 
great man is the actor. Vossibly the age of the great 
Poets was that of great actors; but ou this subject it is difli- 
cult to form an opinion. With such sources of information as 
We possess, the excellence of Burbage, Alleyn, &c., must be taken 
upon trust; and, though we read high encomiums on their talents, 
Wecan scarcely tell what was the standard of merit applied to 
m by audiences who, before their appearance, had not seen any 
ating at all. But whatever may be the case with the age of 
fat dramatic poets, it is certain to be followed by another age 
which histrionic genius shines out with remarkable lustre, 
e literary productiveness of the stage having come to an end. 
teference is commonly made to the “ palmy days” of the 
Kean the period intended is that which extends from Garrick to 
, Comprising, not the great poets, but those great actors of 
merit it is still possible to form some notion. The history 
Ss not end here. When the poor, or rather the rich, actor 
aus strutted and fretted his hour, another hour is at hand 
1 which, following the example of the poet, he recedes into 
a ackground. As yet we have not reached the point 
Which histrionic art’ is extinguished altogether, but we are 
*pproaching it with steps which would be as sure as they are 
aad Were there not always a chance of a check by the mighty 

reaction, 


18 an early stage in this decline of the actor’s position that | 


looks like an elevation to absolute despotism. Tie artists of the 
so-called palmy days, gaining their best laurels by the performe 
ance of the old works, deemed classical, speedily discovered that 
it was merely by their own talent that these works were ren- 
dered serviceable to the treasury. Nobody goes to see «met 
as Hamlet, but all the town runs after Garrick. From some 
cause or other the power to render the old works attractive 
disappears, and histrionic talent displays itself in a new form. 
The public has grown weary, first, of the ideal, afterwards of 
the historical, in literary art geueraily, and prizes iiction 
most when it copies the life to which it is accustomed; so 
the actor finds his best account in representing charncters 
which may possibly fall within the sphere of an ordinary ex- 
perience. Sad stories of the fate of kings no longer draw tears; 
but the pit can sympathize with the small grocer whose p«: son 
robs the till, or who finds insolvency staring him in the face. ‘the 
late Mr. I’. Robson represented the kind of genius that best re- 
sponds to this particular phase of popular taste, and, by trea !ing 
in the footsteps of the deceased actor, Mr. Toole has become of 
infinitely more importance than he was when he confined himself 
to the region of low comedy. It is while the eccentricities of 
common life prove the highest source of delight to the patrons 
of the stage that the power of the actor is apparently most 
unlimited. For, the persons he represents being types of a 
familiar class modified by some exceptional peculiarity, the 
necessity arises of producing strongly-marked individuality; and 
when his versatility is not unbounded, as in the case of M. ‘ouilé, 
his own idiosynerasy must be considered by the author, if his 
popularity is to be turned to good purpose. Knowing well excugh 
that, as in the case of the old standard works, it is uot 
the play, even though a new one, but the actor, that fills the 
treasury of the theatre, the dramatist looks not to the world in 
general, but to the manifest peculiarities of the histrionic genius 
who is to give his work vitality ; and these, doing the whote task 
of composition, he makes his almost exclusive study. 

At this point, as we have said, the actor is apparently the 
despot of dramatic art, but the cause of his elevation may likewise 
prove the cause of his fall. The love for the human individualities 
of the present day is soon extended to a love for the realities 
of still life. Not only must the acted grocer look exactly like 
a real grocer, but his canvass-shop must accurately represent a 
real shop, the packthread with which he ties up his parcels 
must be attached to a proper reel, and none of the properties 
on his counter must to the eye differ by the merest tittle from 
the articles they represent. One result of the demand for cor- 
rectuess of detail is the extraordinary care with which pieces are — 
now almost universally put upon the stage, and which contrasts 
so strongly with the recklessness which earlier in the century 
could be satisfied with parties assembled in unfurnished drawing- 
rooms, and with a single street appropriated to all the towns in 
Europe. So fur, still so good ; but a further extension of the passion 
for accuracy of detail takes place, and audiences begin to care 
more about the houses, furniture, streets, aud rivers represented on 
the stage, than about the men to whose use these are appropriated, 
Loungers in picture-galleries must often have observed } czsons, 
generally of the lower class, who, while observing a paiut.ng of 
some domestic subject, pay little or no attention to the drawing of 
the figures, but highly appreciate the accuracy with which a wine- 
glass or a broken tobacco-pipe is represented. The same persons, 
transferred to the pit of a theatre, wili admire above all things areal 
row of gas-lights placed on each side of an almost real bridge, or a 
kitchen-grate with its appurtenances; and the number of these 
persous, let it be added, in the capital is greatly increased by the 
improved facilities for locomotion. Here then is a chance of the 
actor's talent being disregarded altogether, and of the occupation 
of the stage by companies formed of mere “ utilities,” who, as 
Falstali’s men served as food for powder, will do as well as their 
betters to ride in a railway carriage, or to cross the river in 
a boat, 

Of ihe new pieces that have recently been brought out in antici- 
pation of the regular winter season, three are addressed mainly to 
the taste of the public for scenic displays illustrating the life of 
the present day. The Lancashire Lass, by Mr. UL J. Byron, which 
for some weeks has been found highly attractive at the New 
Queen’s in Long Acre, is the least advanced specimen of the 
group. The fact that its great “ sensational” eifect—the view 
of an old pier, with the arrival of a night-ierry—is copied from 
Liverpool, not from London, does not indeed arise from a desire to 
lend enchantment by means of distance, but simply indicates that 
the work was originally produced in Lancasuire, and was 
addressed to a taste which belongs to that county in common 
with Middlesex. But at all events there is an eilort on the part 
of the author to produce something like a dramatic interest, and 
we can conceive the possibility of the piece being acted without 
those decorative accessories that now constitute its chief attraciion, 

So is it not with the two other novelties—Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
After Dark at the Princess’s, and Mr. Watts Phillips’s cond 
Rais and Water Rats at the Surrey. These pieces, though one is 
avowedly built upon a French foundation, while the outline of 
the other is original, so closely resemble each other, and both 
have so strong a flavour of Mr. Halliday’s Great City with a 
soupcon even of Mr. Taylor's Ticket-of-Leave Man, that on looxing 
back upon them it is dillicuit to assign to each its proper con- 
stituent particles, especially as the authors of both have used, as 
their graud stimulus to excitement, the same thrilling situation— 
borrowed, as they houourably confess, from an American drama. 
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The attempts of a confederacy of Bohemians to destroy the more 
virtuous persons in the story form the basis of both pieces, and it 
is clear that the purpose of their attempts is not the development 
of character, but the introduction of London pictures the minute 
accuracy of which will be at once recognised by any one who has 
even a faint knowledge of the outward aspect of our capital. If 


a man is decoyed to some dark murderous spot near an arch of one | 


of the bridges, his destruction, we may be sure, is but a secondary 
object. A view of London by night from a particular point is 
the first. 


The two pieces are well acted, but if the parts were merely | 


walked through by persons sufliciently well-drilled not to mar 
the series of tableaux vivants that pass before the eye, no material 
damage would ensue, Here and there a good line in the dialogue 
revels the pen of Mr. Boucicault or Mr. Phillips, but if the lines 
were not uttered the success of the piece would be the same. 
Indeed, it is to be regretted that the two dramatists, who have 
distinguished themselves—one by the easy smartness, the other 
by the epigrammatic causticity of his writing, should have 
become the leaders of a school of dramatic art which can 
dispense altogether with literary, as with histrionic, talent. Since 
the Colleen Bawn gave rise to the expression “ sensational,” the 
word has undergone a considerable modification. The Colleen 
Bawn was remarkable for an interesting story, constructed with 
admirable skill, and reduced into action by well-drawn, effective 
characters; and one single scene which, from its mere position in 
the tale, would have caused an excitement, was rendered still 
more exciting by an effective appeal to the eye. Something similar 
may be said of the Dead Ifcart and of Arrah-na-Pogue, In these 
pieces the picture was subservient to the drama. The “sensa- 
tional” scenes of the plays of the present day are, on the other 
hand, scenes that strike simply because they are copies of some 
well-known reality, and not because they illustrate some remark- 
able point in the story. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
situation which has been imported from New York to season both 
the Princess's and the Surrey dramas is of itself so palpabl 
horrible that, well-executed, it could not fail to cause a thrill, 
even if all the agents concerned in it were without visible ante- 
cedents. A person, male at the Princess’s, female at the Surrey, 
is placed across a railway to be crushed by the coming train, the 
approach of which is indicated by the well-known whistle. The 
instant the person is rescued, the train rushes by. Let us reflect 
on the instinctive horror that is manifested when we see an utter 
stranger nearly run over in the streets, and we shall at once per- 
ceive that the interest of this situation is totally independent of 
any story whatever. 

ff the facts which we have just surveyed are taken into con- 
sideration, we are justified in the conclusion that the drama has 
reached 2 lower stage in its decline than at any former period 
of its existence, and that, as a peculiar institution, it closely 
approximates to utter extinction. In the drama two arts co- 
operate—that of the writer, and that of the actor—and, however 
the Nestors of former times lamented over the deterioration of the 
stage, they did not contemplate a school in which writing and 
acting alike should be without practical value. When the merits 
of John Bull and those of Love for Love are contrasted, the com- 
parison is still between two works in which the wit was intended 
to provoke laughter, and in which good actors were expected to do 
their best. Old Nestor only regarded differences in degree, but the 
Nestor of the present laments over a decline that is represented by 
2 dilference in kind. We are passing from a drama, good or bad, 
into no drama at all; and whereas the history of the stage begins 
with a single man in a cart, without a picture, it may possibly 
end with a single man on a platform, standing before a picture of 
which he is the showman. And what makes matters the more 
hopeless is this—that writers who have shown ability to take an 
eminent position as dramatists, properly so called, have been 
curried away by the stream of popular taste to pay exclusive 
homage to the painter and constructor of properties. 

Much is, however, to be hoped from the law of reaction. People 
may at last grow tired of stage representations of the Thames, and 
the railroads, and the London churches, however well executed, 
und long for something like a delineation of human life and 
character. Mr. H. J. Byron, albeit the author of the Lancashire 
Lass, proves that he has not lost his ability for better things by a 
drama called Blow for Blow, which has recently been brought out 
at the new theatre in Holborn, and which has proved highly 
successful, with no other means than the story, the construc- 
tion, the dialogue, and the acting, all of which are deserving of 
praise. It is true that the plot of this piece depends on an 
obvious improbability—namely, a resemblance between two sisters 
which, approaching identity, leads to much calamity and distress. 
But it is worthy of remark that, by a public which craves for the 
closest accuracy in the copy of the inanimate machines employed 
under the influence of modern civilization, probability of incident 
is little regarded. ‘The cab must be real, and the bridge and the 
railway-station must look real, but the things done in the cab, on 
the bridge, and at the station may be as improbable as any of the 
events recorded by the Countess d’Aulnoy, provided the agents 
are not fairies, but policemen or thieves. 

Among the signs of reaction against what may apily he called 
the photographic school of drama—photography being the art 
which is most successful in reproducing inanimate details, least 
successful in reproducing human expression—we certainly would 
not class the practice, that has recently come into vogue, of opening 
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of Shakspeare’s masterpieces by some actor or actress, unknown ty 
fame, by whom, even if the fatally faint praise of being respectablejg 
| fairly earned, only as much talent is displayed as belongs to a thoy. 
sand inute inglorious Garricks who are wise enough to keep they 
modicum of light under bushels. These Shakspearian flitting 
| only hasten the progress of dramatic deterioration by propagatj 
the belief that the Bard of Avon is a bore. The photograph, 
dramas, whatever may be their faults, are capitally done ; and the 
standard drama, to be attractive, must be capitally done likewige 
Old plays can always be read at home; and the man must be gy 
oddity indeed who would not rather see a well-painted picture of 
St. Paul's than a great tragedy spoiled by ineflicient performance, 


REVIEWS. 


iIISTORY OF CLERICAL CELIDACY.* 
LEA, an American writer, has undertaken a subjec 
AL which, if it is not yet possible to treat it in a perfectly 
dispassionate way, may be dealt with at greater advantage, ani 
with more chance of fairness, than could have been done only ‘ 
short time back. It is easy to see what a theme an unmarrej 
priesthood is able to furnish for rhetoric, panegyrical or satirical 
on both sides; but calmer observers will tind an object o 
serious and respectful interest in an institution of such obviow; 
importance in religious and social history, which professes ty 
justify itself on such high grounds, and has shown itself, in 
the face of such powerful counter-forces, so tenacious of life; 
and which has undoubtedly produced very great results, and, as 
undoubtedly, at a tremendous cost. It would be idle to forecs: 
what is likely to be its future, when so much that was unlike!” 
and opposite to what might naturally have been anticipated be: 
come to pass respecting it. People who predict its speedy ent 
might have predicted the same as reasonably a century or two cr 
three centuries ago; but whatever becomes of it, its history has» 
close connexion with the history of the development and influences 
of religion in a large part of the civilized world. A careful ant 
judicious review of this history cannot fail to be instructive, and 
Mr. Lea has attempted, in a fair though not a completely suc- 
cessful manner, to make it the subject of a distinct investigation. 
Mr. Lea has read a good deal on the subject, and has a: 
a great quantity of matter in a useful form. But we do not quite 
trust his qualifications for his work. We are not sure of his 
scholarship. He appears to know Greek, at least he quotes it; 
but there is a suspicious habit prevalent in his notes of quoting 
a Greek author in the Latin dress, which at any rate implies a 
very slovenly way of regarding and using the text which he 
employs. Even the New Testament he cites in Latin—a practice 
of which the reason is not exactly clear. His references show the 
same loose habit of mind. A man who cites Rufinus and Eus- 
bius for the same fact, as if they were two testimonies, and cites 
from the Latin of Rufinus in preference to Eusebius, must have a 
somewhat confused notion of the value of his authorities. A 
reference, if it is not for show, is meant to guide a reader who may 
be supposed to wish to turn to the place referred to: but whene 
reader is sent to “Clement. Alex. Stromat. Lib, iii.” he is, in 
fact, informed that he will find the passage somewhere or other 
within the compass of some sixty folio pages. He must be a very 
ood-humoured reader to thank kis author for such a reference. 
Mr. Lea has odd notions of evidence, and of the way of —_ 
it. He tells us that ‘on the evidence of his mother-in-law an 
of his daughter St. Petronilla, St. Peter is admitted on all hands 
to have been married.” The “evidence of his mother-in-law” 
is, we can only suppose, a peculiar mode of denoting the evidence 
of three of the Evangelists about her; but still more singular is 
the combination of this “evidence” with the “evidence of St 
Peter's daughter, St. Petronilla.” Mr. Lea seems to know more 
than most people about “the evidence of St. Petronilla.” In the 
same page we have a reference to St. Ignatius. “A passage from 
St. Ignatius,” we are told, “may be held to prove” a certain 
age “or to prove nothing, according to the reading adopted. 
Ve turn to the note and there we find a quotation, in 
instance in Greek, from “ Ignat. Ep. ix.,” with the remark that 
“ Baronius asserts” that one reading in the passage cited “is not 
to be found in the best manuscripts.” Has Mr. Lea then only arrived 
as far as Baronius in his knowledge of the famous questions about 
the Ignatian Epistles? And does he think that much depends 
on what the “best manuscripts” read, or on what Barontus says 
about them, in a citation from the lonyer epistle to the Philade~ 
phians, which he so oddly cites as “ Ignat. Ep. ix.”? And are we 
to understand, when he speaks of this epistle as “ authenticated 
by Eusebius,” that he considers the longer version of it, which 7 
what he makes use of, to be the one which Eusebius authenticates: 
At any rate, such a point ought not to be passed off without @ 
word of notice. But when Mr, Lea finds, in the scanty texts 
bearing on celibacy in the New Testament, joined with some 
stories about Nicolas the Deacon and a passage from the longer 
epistle of Ignatius, a series of “ negative and positive proofs per 
bined, which seem to him to form as perfect a chain of argumen 
as can be obtained concerning any question which is nearly two 
thousand years old, and which did not form the subject of contro- 


theatres at a non-theatrical period of the year for the performance 


* An Historical Sketch MA Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. 
By Henry C. Lea. Philad 


phia: 1867. 
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yersy in its own time,” we can only conclude that Mr. Lea is 
mther easily satisfied, or that he must suppose that there is not 
much “ perfection ” to be obtained in “chains of argument ” about 
jons of two thousand years old. 
The way in which a man generalizes is a test of his power for 
ing with a complicated and difficult subject. We are not 
tly impressed with Mr. Lea’s opening remarks, as promising 
much of force or netration ; and yet his subject is one which, 
if it is not disposed of at once by certain broad and obvious con- 
siderations on one side or the other, which are familiar to all the 
world, requires in the handling some power of piercing below the 
mere surface of things and some sense of the importance of just 
and precise expression. At the outset he lays down that the 
émost striking contrast between the Mosaic dispensation and the 
law of Christ is the materialism of the one and the pure spiritual- 
jm of the other”; and he adds that “the change is abrupt, the 
distinction sudden,” though at the same time he proceeds to talk 
of the “immediate followers of Christ imitating him in the 
moderate and cheerful use of the natural enjoyments bestowed on 
man by a beneficent Creator.” We should not have thought that 
this was the obvious way of speaking of the life described in the 
four Gospels; but we only advert to the passage as a speci- 
men and earnest of the kind of generalization which we have to 

ct in the writer. And it indicates that he is disposed to be 
content with vague and hackneyed commonplaces, which a man 
with any real appreciation of facts can only bear to use with quali- 
fications which show that he feels their looseness and is aware 
of their inadequacy. The “ materialism” of Judaism is true of 
course, but only in a sense which is compatible with the unique 
“spirituality ” of its Psalms and of a great portion of its prophecy. 
And it is not one of the least boasts of Christianity, that it has en- 
tered largely and intimately into things of this life, and has refined 
and humanized the present world. When a man starts with such 
crude truisms as if they were philosophical postulates, we hardly 
look to finding him equal to coping with the trying portions of a 
difficult question. 

Mr. Lea traces in broad outline, through its somewhat obscure 
and contradictory indications, the history of compulsory celibacy 
among the clergy in the first ages of the Church, At first, what 
evidence there is implies the absence of any rule, or of the feeling 
that there ought to be one. ‘Then we come to the present custom of 
the Eastern Church—marriage not disqualifying for ordination, or 
even necessary for it, but prohibited after ordination, at least for 
the higher degrees. ‘Then, after some attempts to impose strict 
continence without dissolving the marriage, we arrive at the 
thoroughgoing rule—first expressed as a counsel and then as an 
avthoritative command by the Pope, and accepted by the Western 
Bishopsp—which made marriage absolutely incompatible with the 
cleneal functions, and which became henceforth established as the 
oy ag standard. and characteristic mark of the Latin discipline. 

t,like most Protestant writers, Mr. Lea shows a disposition to la 
too much stress on the proofs of clerical marriage, and to look 
at the tendency to abridge or prohibit it with an eye to the history 
and state of society of ages long afterwards. He draws his con- 
clusions too absolutely, and does not make allowance for the ex- 
tremely scanty and fragmentary character of our knowledge; and 
further, for the unsettled and tentative condition of Christian 
= & along time as to points which we are apt to assume 
must have been definitely fixed from the first. People do not 
always sufficiently remember how much the early times of the 

urch are, as might be expected, times full of opposite prece- 
dents. The Councils seem our best authorities ; but of these 
Councils, mostly local ones, we ought to know a great deal more 
we do—of their occasions, of the prevailing influences in them, 
and above all, of the way in which their rules represented the 
real state of things and commanded obedience—before we can feel 
that they are conclusive proofs. Then, as to the matter itself of 
clerical celibacy in the early centuries, we do not see why Pro- 
testant writers should be so anxious, either to weaken the alleged 
indications of it, or, where this is not possible, to show that it 
hada bad origin. If we could learn to look at periods of history 
in themselves and their actual circumstances, and not perversely 
apply the practical arrangements of one state of society, as if they 
were laws and rules without appeal, to the conditions and needs 
another removed from it by an enormous interval, we should 
os have no difficulty in understanding the strong tendency. 
to say the least, of the early centuries to look for an unmarri 
Jn the clergy, and the preference of the best men for it. 
Christianity had ‘then all its work before it, and that in an age 
of great confusion and of visible degeneracy and increasing cor- 
Tuption, There are two points of view in which people may regard 
© unmarried life. It may be put on what may be called busi- 
Ress grounds, the grounds on which the soldier is as a rule 
tmmarried; and it may be put on spiritual grounds, as help- 
ing in the effort after purity and self-devotion. Consider- 
ing what the leaders of Christian society had to do in 
its early a task of creative organization and restora- 
= amid the wreck of all existing institutions in the struggle 
sparse civilization and the barbarians, and the work of elevating 
whole standard of moral feeling by practical example in the 
of overpowering wickedness—it is not wonderful that they 
of d have instinctively felt the power and the recommendation 
the unmarried life, for those who were to guide the great 
ous revolution, on both the grounds above mentioned— 
ounds not indistinctly recognised in the writings of St. Paul. 
‘8 certainly no more than the truth to say that this tendency 


of opinion was accompanied with much extravagance, much 
inconsistency, and, even in those days, with great moral mischiefs. 
We are not among those who believe that Christians anywhere 
can op the general influences of their age, or the characteristic 
faults of thought and feeling which beset each generation as it 
passes ; and the Fathers of the early centuries, though they seem 
to us much above their time, were still of it. But certainly their 
strong and bold policy seems suited to the coarse and rough 
society whose future they directed ; enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
were needed to cope with its difficulties, and enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice are apt to have their cost and their less satisfactory 
side. Jovinian and Vigilantius undoubtedly seem to us in our 
day to talk more sensibly than their great opponents; but it may 
be doubted whether, if everybody had talked like Jovinian and 
Vigilantius, the Church would not have been swept away with 
ad —_—s empire, to which a married clergy would have 
nked it. 

A writer who undertakes to handle afresh a well-worn subject, 
and to help us to understand it better, should show his command 
over it by keeping distinct and in their place phenomena which a 
superficial view is apt to confound. Mr. Lea seems to us to fail in 
this power. For instance, whenever he is at a loss for a word to 
express the extreme and extravagant ascetic ideas which are met 
with in the early Christian writers, he calls these ideas Manichean. 
A rhetorician trying to make them odious might be excused for a 
piece of slovenly b&t convenient confusion, but an historian calmly 
stating things as they were has no business to fall into it. A 
writer on the other side might, with just as much right and truth, 
call the opposition to asceticism Epicurean. Things ought to be 
called by their right names, and results assigned to their genuine 
principles, at least by historians who write to teach and guide us 
amid the intricate appearances of the past. When Mr. Lea calls 
St. Jerome the “fierce apostle of Buddhist Christianity ”"—Budd- 
hist, apparently, because he happens once to quote “ the legend of 
Gotama Buddha”—and when says that “ devoted his 
life to reconciling the doctrines of the Latin Church with the 

ractices of Manicheism,” we can only say, with all respect to 

r. Lea, that he simply talks nonsense. ‘The relation of the soul 
and spirit to the body, the proportionate value of this world com- 
“sea with the next, the aims and efforts of self-discipline, may 

ave been, and certainly were, expressed in terms of preposterous 
and revolting absurdity by St. Jerome and others of his time ; but 
one thing these statements were not—they were not the results 
of those ideas, and that theory of life and the world, which were 
well known, then as now, under the name of Manicheism. On 
the contrary, they were arrayed, as every one is aware, in the 
sharpest contrast with Manicheism; and to make a partial coin-' 
cidence or an occasional resemblance the ground of identification 
between two systems which were felt on both sides to be essen- 
tially and irreconcilably hostile is, either from want of historical 
insight or from loose and vulgar prejudice, to give a false colour 
to history. Whatever were the effects of Christian asceticism, 
Manicheism would have produced perfectly different ones; the 
simplicity and definiteness of its theory would have excluded 
those wholesome inconsistencies which were never absent from 
Christian asceticism in its wildest moods. Analyse and condemn 
asceticism if you will, but do not mislead by the cheap and easy 
expedient of sticking the name Manichean to it. There would 
be just as much sense in saying that Calvinism and Mahometan- 
ism are the same, because both have a strong doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

Mr. Lea traces with fair learning the fierce and prolonged struggle 
in the Latin Church caused by the inexorable law of clerical 
celibacy, gradually fastening its grasp tighter and tighter on all 
parts of Christendom within the obedience to the Popes. Like 
most writers, he does not seem to bring out sufficiently what a 
very mixed struggle it was. There were high motives and ends 
pany es sides, in those who imposed it and those who resisted ; and 
on both sides, among those who resisted as well as those who im- 
posed them, there were very low ones. The cause of the Popes and 
their champions was assuredly not, as they asserted it to be, 
simply the cause of holiness and high principle; but certainly 
neither was the cause of those who opposed them nothing but the 
cause of Christianity and domestic purity. It is to be feared that 
the resisting clergy were not enlightened enough to put their case 
on the right grounds, and that when they set at defiance Papal de- 
crees and Synodical attempts at enforcing them, they felt all the 
time in their secret hearts that, according totheir own standard, they 
were doing wrong, and were actuated by motives in which there 
was less to respect than in those who, partly from love of power 
but also for public objects, sought to keep the clergy separate from 
the corrupt and lawless society of their day. But there is scarcely 
a more repulsive and miserable page in all history than this long 
conflict, in which wrongheaded violence and pertinacity mixed 
up the loftiest purposes with the most mischievous and imprac- 
ticable ones, and strained the springs of self-sacrifice till they 
snapped, and in which, at a cost of human suffering which baflles 
calculation, a great theory was driven triumphantly onwards, till 
it issued in bringing round a hundredfold the very corruption 
which it had sacrificed so much to render, as it pretended to think, 
impossible. 

‘et, whatever .cason and good sense may urge in favour of the 
Protestant alternative in the question of liberty of marriage for the 
clergy, it is not the less true that the other view has come out of 
the long controversy of the middle ages into modern times, with a 
very firm and assured position in a large part of Christendom ; and 
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further, that it has no difficulty in maintaining its ground. People 
sometimes speak as if it must take a great deal to keep up an 
institution so unnatural and forced as clerical celibacy. Appa- 
rently, there does not seem to be much difficulty in doing so. It 
is accepted, where it prevails, with general acquiescence, with 
only faint murmurs, and with none of the fierce resistance which 
it often roused in the middle ages. In France, in Germany, in 
Ireland, the most enlightened and civilized portions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, it does not prevent the priesthood from being 
replenished, and the disorders which occur under it are not more 
than would occur under any system. The yoke does not seem 
so hard to bear now as it used to be; it would appear that in pro- 
portion to the civilization and activity of a religious body which 
retains it, it becomes lighter or more tolerable. The priests 
make no complaint of the restriction, and it seems certain 
that, on the whole, public opinion is in favour of it. Indeed, it 
may be observed, throughout the history, that the popular 
feeling was at least as often against the marriage of the clergy 
as in favour of it. Mr. Lea gives instances in all periods where 
the laity were most powerful auxiliaries in the attempts to exact 
celibacy from their spiritual guides and examples. One of the 
most remarkable instances of the effect of lay opinion is seen in 
the events which followed the French Revolution. The revolu- 
tionary legislation of course allowed and encouraged the marriage 
of priests. Yet not merely clerical but lay feeling was clearly 
against it. The Concordat gave a civil liberty, of which public 
opinion, emphatically recognised by Napoleon and his subordinates, 
such as Portalis, forbad the clergy to take advantage ; and, indeed, 
the Emperor, as the interpreter of that public opinion, and know- 
ing the strength of the current, ultimately took on himself by his 
own authority, as a matter of public policy, to forbid the marriage 
of the French clergy. His decision in 1807 was “to the effect,” 
says Mr. Lea, “that though the civil law was silent as regards 
such marriages, yet they were condemned by public opinion.” 
And he observes that “ by the law of France there is no obstacle 
to the marriage of ecclesiastics, yet the privilege is not one which 
many would care to enjoy, in opposition to the opinion of society 
and the canons of the Church.” In spite of the ordinary common- 
places on the subject, there is reason to think that, in France at 
least, the “ opinion of society ” means something a good deal wider 
than merely the opinion of “ religious society.” Even of those who 
will have nothing to do with priests, the majority seem to think 
that, if priests exist at all, it is more seemly that they should be 
unmarried, The abolition of clerical celibacy in Roman Catholic 
nations seems, in the present state of feeling, a long way off. 
Rome, of course, has no wish to abolish it; but, more than that, 
it could not. 


SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS.* 

HENSTONI’S essays have a very characteristic point of 
distinction .rom those which are so popular in the present 
day, as well as from the light and graceful picces of Lamb and his 
school. Elia’s essays are full of humour held in loose solution, 
while the modern essay is usually more or less an integral piece 
of continuous argument, weighty or not. Shenstone’s prose con- 
sists of a number of detached aphorisms, strung on a common 
string and ranged under a single title. The writer of the preface 
to the present edition professes to think it a pity that we neglect 
the aphoristic style so entirely in England. “ A Frenchman shoots 
out his maxim; hit or miss; take it or leave it. Perhaps he im- 
poses upon us by this dogmatism, which does not condescend to 
reason; but do we, who work out an argument with all its 
lumbering details, gain much by our elaborate demonstrations ? 
Is argument worth very much more than that First Sight which we 
sometimes call instinct and sometimes intuition?” We venture 
to think that this is rather a misapprehension or confusion. The 
maxim which appears to be the product of First Sight, unless it 
is only clever random nonsense, as is the case with three-fourths 
of the French maxims, is in fact the product of a good deal of 
careful observation of life, and has nothing to do with either 
instinct or intuition. A sound and brilliant aphorism is simply 
the quick crystallization of laboriously gathered elements. It is 
only minds of a certain peculiar cast that are capable of this rapid 
condensing process, and it will usually be found that they are 
constantly and habitually observant and acquisitive of outer facts. 
The world only gets the fine ultimate product, but it is a mistake 
to think that anything worth saying or listening to really comes 
of intuition, though the aphoristic person is probably unconscious 
of the steps by which he reaches his conclusion. And there is 
another thing to be said. Does the English language run well 
into aphorisms? At all events it is much less helpful than 
French in this way. French seems made for aphorisms, and the 
possession of a splendid instrument of this sort naturally inclines 
men to use it more abundantly than if they had only the rather 
solemn and unpliant medium of English. [f anybody doubts the 
superior fitness of French for pointed and condensed writing, let 
him make an anthology of f. Rochefort’s best things in the 
Lanterne, and try to render them into the wittiest and sharpest 
fnglish phrases he can think of. The result will remind him, if 
he be a candid person, of the old fable of the ass who took upon 
him to imitate the gambols of a pet dog with his master. Still 
English in the hands of a man with a rapid mind lends itself 


* Essays on Men and Manners, By William Shenstone. London: 
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= 
sufficiently well to condensed thought and compact expression, 
; 
some of Bacon’s essays very _— testify. What we want my 
than a new tongue is a more laborious attention to i 
Our stupid and shallow notions about being practical have mag, 
writers, like other people, content with clumsy, heavy work, anj 
too indifferent to form; and we should dread nothing so muchy 
the growth of a taste for manufacturing aphorisms, unless 
should be an increase of the pains which one usually sees tak 
about nicety of expression and the trim and balance of ty 
sentence. 

Shenstone is not particularly happy in these respects. Som 
of his aphorisms about other people are as “ lumbering,” to yp 
his editor’s word, as they well can be; and none of them hay 
any distinction in brightness, polish, or rapidity. Compared with 
the splendid terseness of hundreds of Pope’s wise couplets, She. 
stone is as a man wearing hobnailed boots, or as one brandishj 
a club in lieu of a rapier. Take some of the sayings, fp 
example, in his essay on the well-worn but fertile subjeg 
of Reserve. “Some reserve,” we begin, “is a debt to prudence; 
as freedom and simplicity of conversation is a debt to good. 
nature.” Is this much more than a thorough commonplae, 
expressed with no remarkable felicity of phrase? Here is anothe 
on the following page, even more monstrously trivial and obviou, 
“A person that would secure to himself great deference will 
perhaps gain his point by silence as effectually as by anything he 
can say.” What blunter or less pointed thing was ever said? Its 
supreme artlessness is only surpassed by the qualification which 
follows it, to the effect that “‘l'o be a niggard of one’s observa 
tions is so much worse than to hoard up one’s money, as the 
former may be both imparted and retained at the same time” 
The absurdity of this, whether meant for argument, persuasion, 
inducement, or illustration, is pretty visible if one reflects that 
one’s observations may be worthless, while money never is, except 
on desert islands. If your observations are weak and trite, to 
hoard them up would be the best possible policy. Sometimes e 
truism is relieved by a preposterous fallacy. Tor example, does 
anybody believe the instructor when he says that “ it is indolenee, 
and the pain of being upon one’s guard, that makes one hate an 
artful character?” Surely we may well hate an artful character 
in 2 man whom we know only by report, and who, never coming 
into contact with us, never taxes our indolence. The extreme 
social inconvenience that would arise from the universal habit of 
telling lies may have been at the bottom of the first man’s hatred 
of liars, but it shows a curious estimate of the kind of hold which 
morality has upon one to assert, as Shenstone does here by implica- 
tion, that it is his troublesomeness which makes one disapprove of 
an habitual liar, One hates an artful character because it is 
small, mean, narrow, unsocial, and belongs to an odious t 
Occasionally a sentence intervenes that is neither true nor false, 
but is simply nonsense on stilts. For example, to say that “the 
world may be divided into people that read, people that write, 
people that think, and fox-hunters,” is to be at once aifected and 
silly, to strain after a brilliant epigram and then to fall floundering 
into mere balderdash. As it people who read did not think, and 
as if people who write did not read! Again, “ Ask to borrow 
sixpence of the Muses, and they tell you at present they are 
out of cash, but hereafter they will furnish you with five thou- 
sand pounds.” What does this mean? At least it helps usto 
believe an aphorism on another page, that “superficial writer, 
like the mole, often fancy themselves deep, when they are ex- 
ceeding near the surface.” This is a monstrous truism, saturated 
through and through with commonplace. To say that a super 
ficial writer is exceeding near the surface is to repeat the same 
thing twice; to say that he often thinks himself deep is 9 
obvious that one knows not how anybody in the world 
should think of deliberately writing and printing such an indis- 
putable opinion; to say that he is like a mole in this is not 
to bring the idea any more forcibly or effectively to our minds; 
and moreover it is not true, because there is no proof, and no 
reason to think, that the mole fancies himself to be anywhere but 
where he is. Besides, a mole does go beneath the surface, while 
this is just what the superticial writer fails to do. But it is the 
note of people with no real gifts for aphorism, that they mistake 
some fanciful image or parallel or no-parallel for a condensed 
form of saying a wise thing. It was because he bethought bim 
of the mole being a superticial animal that Shenstone ventured 00 
the poor thing we have just quoted. Here is another, not much 
richer or deeper. ‘Some men,” he says, “are called sagacious 
merely on account of their avarice; whereas a child can clutch 
its fist the moment it is born.” Why whereas? What does 
whereas mean in such a saying? And can anything be mor 
frivolous and puerile than the whole comparison? But the poorest 
comparison in the world is good enough in the eyes of professet 
writers of aphorisms to make the backbone of one of theit 
apophthegms, and to breathe the breath of life into any bit of 
trumpery commonplace. ‘Take another instance of this trick 
“ Language,” says the aphorist, “is to the understanding what 4 
genteel motion is to the body-—a very great advantage. But a person 
may be superior to another in understanding, that has not an eq 
dignity of expression, and a man may boast a handsomer figure 
that is inferior to another in regard of motion.” Of course 
may. The whole matter is the very wateriest commonplace, 
no creature would ever have thought it worth saying, but for 
the absurd impression that by comparing language to a gel 
carriage, some new light was being shed upon the subject, 


new weight being added to a very thin view. 
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In turning over these Frome Rp one is more and more astounded 
hat it should have been thought worth while to reprint them, and 
demand a new public for them. Mark the ponderous solemnity with 
gbich our good old copybook maxim aiout familiarity breeding con- 
tempt is transformed into the sonorous fupperism, “ There are few 
sons who do not lose something of their esteem for you upon your 
approach to familiarity.” ‘The old folly of believing that a truth 
is more true for having a forced and egregious simile put along- 
gie of it, reappears in the saying that “ the ridicule with which 
sme people atiect to triumph over their superiors is as though 
the moon under an eclipse should pretend to laugh at the sun.” 
Jn what sense is this any more impressive, brilliant, pointed, or 
triking than the simple statement, which is all that it comes to, 
that people do sometimes affect to triumph over their superiors ? 
If there is one thing more disagreeable than another, either in life 
gr literature, it is the person who is habitually straining after points 
without ever making one. For example, “ There is nothing more 
wiversally commended than a fineday; the reason is, that people can 
commend it without envy.” ‘Turn this over as you will, it has 
yeally nothing in it; it is 2 whimsy without any true play of 
fimey about it. Where is the fancy, or point, or any other distinc- 
tion of the saying that “2 Government is inexcusable for em- 
ploying foolish Ministers, because they may examine a man’s head, 
though they cannot his heart” ’ Why, if one had read this in a 
leading article in the 7imes about Lord Mayo, one would have 
thought that its heavy statement of what nobody but an idiot 
would deny was below even that standard. And it is surely 
ing the abrupt condensation of aphorism a trifle too far to 
confront the reader suddenly with the startling and isolated 
declaration that “‘one would rather be a stump of a laurel than 
the stump of a churchyard yew-tree.” With so much obscurity 
hanging over the nature of the alternative, one would rather 
hesitate about declaring a preference. 

Wedo not mean to assert that there are no sensible sayings 
among so many, only they are never more than sensible; and they 
occur in those pieces where the author was not dreaming about 
aphorisms, but was writing in that manner which as an aphorist 
he might have scorned. ‘The piece on “ Gardening” is perhaps 
the best worth reading of any in the volume, and even that is not 
very excellent in any way. If anybody cares to waste a quarter 
of an hour in turning over these pages, he may do so without 
injury, and he will also do it without advantage, which thus 


ensures the fulfilment of his purpose. The editor says that Shen- | 


stone won a name by three things—his poetry, his prose, and 
his landscape gardening. ‘The first and third we may admit, 
but the second is a most desperate pretension, 


KEYSER’S PRIVATE LIFE OF TILE OLD NORTHMEN.* 
HE translator of this little work gives us no kind of preface ; 
so we are left quite in the dark as to the nature of the 
humous works of Professor Keyser. rom the phrase “ post- 
umous works,” we should be inclined to infer that My. Barnard 
has not translated any one work from beginning to end, but that 
the present volume is rather made up out of the Professor's re- 
mains. But we cannot tell for certuin; neither can we tell for 
certain whether Mr. Barnard’s book represents any one published 
book in Norsk or any other tongue, or whether Mr. Barnard has 
not only translated his materials, but himself put them into shape. 
Now we think we should know these things: we always like to 
know where we are and with whom we are dealing. We should 
like to know the exact shares of Professor Keyser, of Mr. Barnard, 
and of any other third person, in the book now before us. And, 
as we have not all got the Professors of the University of Chris- 
tania at our fingers’ ends, we should not have chjected to some 
little account of Professor Keyser himself. Professor Munch, 
whom we have to thank {or the Chroxicon Regum Mannie, and 
for the brotherly work of writing his notes and preface in Eng- 
lish, also appears, in his title-page of 1860, as Professor .of 


History in the Royal University of Christiania. We hope | 


that Keyser did not succeed Muncli; did Munch succeed Keyser ? 
Or does Christiania, like Oxiord, rejoice in several Professors of 
History at once? On all these poiuts Mr. Barnard might very 
Well have gratified a little reasonable curiosity. 

But, in any case, our author and translator between them have 
given us a compact account, pleasantly enough written, of the 


subject of their title-page. It is a subject about which there is | 
wo lack of information. Our materials indeed are perhaps more | 


abundant than anything that we have for any contemporary part 


of Europe. ‘The rich Saga-literature of ‘the North lets us | 


thoroughly behind the scenes in all matters touching the sayings 
and doings of the Norihimen in their transitional stage, the latest 
days of heathendom, the earliest days of Christianity. Except the 
Achaians of Homer, there is hardly any other early people whom 
We have before us thus fully and vividly painted by themselves. 

din both cases the truth of the general picture is quite inde- 
Pendent of the truth of the stories as matters of fact. We may be 
quite sure in both cases that, even if people with the particular 
hames given to them did not do the particular acts which are 
attributed to them, other people with other names did acts 


Which were very much the same. liow far either the Greek or 


the Scandinavian sagas are historic evidence for fact is another 
matter, on which we will only say that each saga must stand or 
fall by itself. But, at any rate, they are evidence of the same 
sort as the evidence which a modern novel gives us for modern 
times—that is, evidence of the very best kind for the habits, 
manners, aud feelings of the time which is represented. 

Possibly, however, in comparing the ancient saga and the 
modern novel, this difference may be marked. Modern society is 
broken up into so many classes that one class has very imperfect 
notions of the habits and feelings of another class. In the days of 
the Sagas, though the distinctions of rank then recognised, the 
three classes of the noble, the simple freeman, and the slave, were 
very sharply drawn in one way, they were not sharply drawn in 
such a way as to hinder one class from knowing ali about the ways 


Work” Private Life of the Old Northmen. Translated from the Posthumous 

Chri 8 of R. Keyser, late Protessor in History at the Royal University in 
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pman & Hall, 1369. 


of the other. It follows then that a modern novel may give a very 
| inaccurate picture of even contemporary manners, if the writer 
| undertakes to describe the manners of a class of which he has him- 
| self little personal knowledge. There is no such fear in the case 
ofasaga. Again, a modern novel, unless it deals with absolutely 
, contemporary life, or with life near enough for the writer to have 
some knowledze of it by very recent tradition, is evidence for 
| nothing. Itis very likely that it may not represent the real man- 
| ners of any age, past or present. It is, quite certain that it will 
not reproduce the age of the writer. And, if it reproduces the 
age of which he writes, it can be only by virtue of his acquired 
knowledge. In the case of a Saga or of an Homeric poem, the 
chances are that the tale will reproduce the aye of the teller rather 
' than the age in which the tale is laid. Dut in either case we learn 
—- if we get a real reproduction of either one age or the 
| other. 
Our present little volume runs through pretty well all the sub- 
_ jects which can come under the head of the private life of any 
| people. We are taken, mainly on the authority of the various 
| Sagas, through the different heads of Education, oy Dress, 

Domestic Architecture, Daily Occupations, Amusements, Funerals. 

In all these things we have to deal with a people of very high 
| capacity in every way, but living in a very simple social state, a 

social state moreover which remains to this day much more un- 
_ touched than in most other parts of Europe. ‘The Northmen were 

then almost wholly a nation of Linder—of free peasauts, or rather 
| yeomen; for the word “ peasant” suggests to an Englishman a 
| labourer rather than an owner of land. And a nation of such yeomen 
the Norwegiaus still remain. The two classes which are most pro- 
| minent in the rest of Kur&pe, the nobie and the burgher, appear 
as something quite secondary. Towns were not, they never have 
been, and never can be, of the same importance in Norway as in 
many other countries. And the distinction between the noble and - 
the yeoman, where the latter is a numerous and powerful class, is 
necessarily of a diilezent kind from the distinction between the 
noble and other classes, in a society consisting, like so many 
medizeval societies, of hardly any but nobles, burghers, and serfs. 
The noble and the burgher may meet, in some sort, on terms of 
ereater equality, but that is because they are like beings of dif- 
ferent natures. In a mediwval state the nobles and the cities 
night go on side by side, as friends or as enemies, each moving 
in its own separate orbit. A powerful city was a sort of corporate 
prince, and acted towards friends, enemies, and subjects very 
much as a prince acted. But among a nation of landowners 
the noble, and the landowner who was not noble, could not 
valk epart in this way. The distinctions of rank were sharply 
drawn, but they were distinctions of degree rather than of 
kind. ‘The noble, in such a state of things, is not something 
wholly different from the yeoman; he is rather the yeoman 
and something more. The chiefs, and the King himself, 
were bénder— bénder Gistinguished above other bdnder. In 
modern Norway nobility has ceased to exist, and the King is 
neither a despot nor a puppet, but an hereditary President. In no 
country has there been so little change, except in those where, 
like the original Switzerland, the same social system has gone on 
in the same way. 

The groundwork then of Norwegian society was essentiall 
agricultural. The Northman was ready to sail about the worl 
to fight end to plundex, and also to buy and sell; he was no mean 
proficient in many of the ornamental arts; but the pasture and 
tilth of the ground were the centre of all; the home was essen- 
tially a farmhouse. In the old times, some of the Sagas tell us— 
in the same tone of complaint as the Homeric cic: viv Bporoi 
sicu—great men, even Kings and Kings’ sons, did not disdain to 
_ sow and reap and work at the forge. The regular thing was to 
sow the seed, then to sail out for plunder while it a 
ing, and then to come back and reap. The chiefs rich 
bender therefore surrounded themselves with a numerous body 
of personal followers, resembling the comitatus of Tacitus, but 
unlike the comé‘aius of Tacitus in one respect, that they were 
useful in peace as well as in war. In fact the Northmen 
of the Sagas had advanced in many ways far beyond the 
state of things described among the old Germans. Social 
and political life was far more fully developed. It was de- 
veloped out of exactly the same elements; but the intervening 
centuries had been centuries of progress. This is shown in 
nothing more plainly than in the tenure of land. The Germans 
of ‘Tacitus know only fol/dand—land which was the property of 
the tribe, in which this or that man could have no personal 
right beyond a yearly tenancy. Norway, on the other hand, 
has ever been, of all lands, the land of odal or allodial tenure, 
This is the form which property naturally takes when men 
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have got beyond mere tribal possession, but when they have 
not been brought under all the subtleties and intricacies of 
the feudal holdings. The political institutions are essentially 
the same as those of other Teutonic nations; the monarchic, 
the aristocratic, the democratic elements common to every 
Teutonic society, are all there. Nowhere are Things or assem-~- 
blies more prominent in all matters, public and private. The 
King is there neither a puppet nor a despot, or, if he tries 
to make himself a despot, he is at once branded as an in- 
novator on ancient law and customs. And in Norway, as in 
England and everywhere else, the one great national Kingdom 
_ out of the union, compulsory or other, of many small 
ocal principalities. Saul at one end and William of Prussia at 
the other are typical personages. Dukes, Judges, Ealdormen, 
have everywhere a tendency to give way to national Kings. 

Professor Keyser’s book, however, has less to do with political 
matters than with the “ Private Life” of his older Northmen, 
Kings, Jarls, all sorts. Let us glance for a moment at their 
houses. The great innovation of the eleventh century, the fortified 
castle, had not found—did it ever find ?—its way among them. 
But we find among them the germ of all the domestic, as distin- 
guished from the military, architecture of the middle ages. That 
architecture starts from the great hall, the Norwegian holl or skdit, 
originally the whole house, which gradual additions have at last 
brought down to be the mere entrance to the house. The hall 
and the Norman donjon are the expressions of two exactly oppo- 
site ideas. It is of the essence of the one to be open, po | of the 
other to be shut. Hospitality was a virtue specially prized. The 
stranger was to be received, and was not to be asked his business 
till he was going or rather gone, as the host was expected to 
guide him some way on his road. On the other hand the chance 
guest was bound in courtesy not to stay more than three nights, 
unless specially invited. Here are examples of ancient Northern 
hospitality :— 

It is related of the Norwegian woman Geirrid, who went over from 
Haalogaland to Iceland, and settled there, that she built her skdli right 
across the public road, and that she hersclf used to sit in the doorway on a 
chair, and invited all travellers to come in; and that refreshment always 
stood ready served on a table inside. 

Another Northman, Thorbrand, who migrated to Iceland, is said to have 
built so large an e/dhis (tire-house) that all persons travelling through the 
valley where he lived could pass through it with their horses and pack- 
saddles, while victuals stood in readiness for every one. 

In turning over a book like this, one constantly lights on curious 
things, and things which illustrate history. We still retain the 
phrase of the wife wearing the breeches, but we have forgotten 
that for her so to do in the literal sense was once a lawful cause of 
divorce :— 

One more cause for seeking a divorce ry be mentioned (which may be 
supposed to have been lawful for either of the married pair), and this was 
where one or other of them wore garments which were only adapted to, and 
only worn by, the opposite sex. As, for instance, where a man wore a 
shirt that was so cut out in front that a considerable portion of the breast 
was exposed, or where the wife went with breeches on in which there was 
an entire back-piece. The trustworthy “ Lardédla” Saga, which makes 
mention of this law, adduces some instances in which the party who wished 
for a divorce had cunningly availed him or herself of it ; as, fur instance, 
that a wife had made her husband’s shirt in the manner described above, 
and that when he was so simple as to put it on, she had on those grounds 
declared herself divorced from him. 


Here is a custom which finds parallels in both early and late 
Greek manners :— 

Veople of rank were very fond of having their feet gently rubbed when 
they went to bed until they iell asleep; and this duty, as well as that of 
washing the feet, was performed by the women. 

We had just before been told how “the men-folk,” especially the 
elder ones, “liked to have their bodies, especially their backs, 
rubbed ” with hard cloths, an office which the children liked to 

erform. But the washing carries us back to Odysseus and 
Kurykleia, and even to Telemachos and Polykasté; and about 
rubbing people to sleep something curious will be found in Mr. 
Finlay’s history of the Emperor Romanos Diogenes. 

We find a remarkable account of the practice of two men 
chovusing one another as “sworn brethren.” In pagan times this 
relation was entered into with pagan religious rites. But the 
usage survived paganism both in Scandinavia and elsewhere. It 
is, we think, among the Morlachians, certainly among some of the 
Slavonic nations east of the Adriatic, that a special ecclesiastical 
service is still in use for admission to the relation of sworn brother 
or sworn sister, The “conjuratus frater” appears more than once 
in the English history of the eleventh century. ‘“ The bitterest 
quarrels often resulted in a compact of brotherhood, the disregard 
of which was looked upon with the utmost contempt ”—that is, 
we suppose, the person guilty of the disregard came in for the 
contempt, not that the breach of the obligation was thought 
lightly of. It sat but feebly however on the conscience of King 
Matosien, the sworn brother of Tostig, or on that of Carl, first the 
enemy, then the sworn brother, and lastly the murderer, of 
Haldred of Northumberland. A more famous case of enemies 
becoming sworn brethren is that of Eadmund and Cnut. 

Burning houses was not uncommon :— 

With reference to the frequent destruction of life by arson, it was usual 
to allow the women, domestic servants, and often soine of the males belonging 
to the family, against whom they owed no grudge, and whose vengeance 
was not to be dreaded, liberty to leave the house before it was set on fire. 
But if a man invidiously burnt up his enemy, together with his whole 
household, he was branded with the ignominious title of “ brennuvargr,” 
tire-wolf, and was ranked in the same class with a murderer. 


So in the Bayeux Tapestry the woman and her child are show 
= g out of the house to which the Norman soldiers are setting 
re. 


‘ Drunkenness was usual, and quarrels often happened g 
easts :— 


On such occasions, as the guests wore no weapons about them, the com. 
batants would make use of their fists, drinking-horns, or bones from which 
the meat had been picked, or, in fact, anything that came to hand, 


This illustrates the form of martyrdom of Saint A®lfheah :— 


Those of the guests who had some control over themselves still left, were 
shown to the beds appointed for them. Lut, even after they had retire 
for the night, they often had to quaff off a horn or two, which the h 
or one of the women of the house, would bring them, while she seated herself 
the while by their bedside, and entertained them with her conversation, 


This suggests the description in the Saga of Harold Hardrada, of 
Harold of England, on his visit to the Norman Court, sitting up 
— with the Duchess Matilda after Duke William was gon 
to bed :— 


In the days of paganism a chieftain would sometimes hold three in the 
course of the year, at the principal feasts, viz., at winter’s night (Oct, 14), 
Christmas, and Midsummer. After the introduction of Christianity, they 
were changed to the autumn feast at Michaclmastide, the Christmas feast, 
and the Easter feast. 


Here we have the original of the three great feasts, Chris 

Easter, and Pentecost, at which the King “ wore his Crown,” 
Croquet was not invented in those days, though something like 

cricket was ; but the same results were attained in another way:— 


In certain districts the young men would arrange special gatherings at 
convenient places; and if the games lasted several days, huts would be 
erected on the ground for their convenience. Occasionally some well-to-do 
peasant would hold one of these gatherings, and entertain those who came 
to it at his house. Occasions like these were looked on as regular holidays, 
and great numbers of people of either sex would throng to them. The 
approval of the maidens was by no means an object of indifference to the 
competitors, and many a first impression was there made, which subse 
quently resulted in a connexion of a more intimate character. 

Young men who were renowned for their strength and agility used not 
unfrequently to make themselves of great consequence on such occasions; 
and would participate only now and then in the games, in order to eclipse 
the other competitors, preferring rather to talk with the girls. Neither 
were these latter inexpert in finding opportunities to hold a conversation 
with their favourites. 


It affords matter for grave thought that the ecclesiastical discipline 
of those times must have made a curate—“capellanus” is a 
familiar title and we have seen “curatus”—wholly useless on 


such an occasion, at least in any well-regulated family. 


THE MICROSCOPE.* 


IX editions, with a sale of fifty thousand copies within fourteen 
years, may be taken as vouchers for the worth set by the 

public upon Mr. Jabez Hogg’s popular treatise upon the Mier 
Clearly and attractively written, as well as falling in admirabl 
with the current of public attention to natural scieuce, it may i 
have been the means of contributing in a material degree to the re- 
markable interest which has undoubtedly sprung up in the interval 
on behalf of microscopical studies. Both the history of the in- 
strument and its bearing on various departments of physical 
research are treated in this moderately sized manual in as full 
and methodical a way as we can generally expect to be the cas 
in handbooks of the kind, where no special training in science, 
particularly in mathematical science,can be looked for in the reader. 
As regards the mechanical portion of the subject—the construc- 
tion of the microscope and the successive improvements which 
have brought it to its present state of excellence—a pardon 
able feeling of pride may well mingle with the interest which 
English readers must take in the narrative. It is in the hands of 
English makers that the instrument has attained its delicacy of 
adjustment and finish; and, whatever claims may be put forth on 
behalf of the lenses of any other country, there is still no n—_ 
as regards the all-important points of definition and mechani 
movement, with the masterpieces of British skill. In the Inter 
national Exhibition of 1851 the instruments of Mr. Ross 
Messrs. Smith and Beck far excelled those of all other countries— 
a reputation which has been well sustained by the results of the 
competition of last year at Paris; while the instrument of Messts 
Powell and Lealand was selected by the Royal Society agaivst 
those of all other competitors. The studies and observations 
the first microscopists abroad are, it is well known, carried ol 
mainly by the aid of instruments of London make. 

In his short summary of the early history of the microscope Mr 
Hogg has, strangely enough, omitted all mention of Galileo. To 
the great Florentine, if to any one man in a long series of expel! 
mentalists, is due the credit of making the instrument what it r y 
is. he properties and uses of the lens, at least in its single fom, 
were indeed known further back than we are able to estimate. 
A disk of rock crystal, obviously fitted for use as a lens, not as a 
ornament, was found among the ruins of Nineveh, That the 
burning-glass was in common use at Athens in the time of Aris 
tophanes we have evidence as grave as that of Stre ades, 
whether we rank the pretensions of Archimedes with those a 
fiction or not. Nero, who was shortsighted, is said to have vie 


* The Microscope; its History, Construction, and Application. Being 4 
Familiar iavctadion io the Use of the Instrument, and the Study er 
scopical Science. By Jabez Hogg, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., &c. With upwar 
Five Hundred Engravings and Coloured Illustrations. Edition. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 
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the games of the circus through the medium of an emerald or 
chrysoprase. Ptolemy, in his Optics, inserts a table of the re- 
fractions of light under different angles of incidence through 
glass, which implies a knowledge of the prism, if not of the curved 
jens; and Seneca speaks of writing being magnified when viewed 
through a globe of glass filled with water. Lenses with a focal 
of nine millimetres have been found at Pompeii, and 
Dutens had in his possession one of a longer focus which was 
jug up at Herculaneum. The period of the earliest combination 
= adjustment of lenses so as to form a microscope is not to be 
fxed with precision. The honour has been generally taken to rest 
with the Jansens, who are said to have constructed se 9 
jn Holland as early as the year 1590. One of these was brought, 
it is said, to London by Cornelius Drebbel, who showed it to 
William Borrell and others. From its description Mr. Hogg con- 
siders it to have been not at all what is now called a microscope, 
put rather a kind of microscopic telescope, somewhat resembling 
that lately described by M. Atpinus in a letter to the Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg. It was formed of a +. ¥ tube 
sx feet long and one inch in diameter, supported by three 
prass pillars in the shape of dolphins. These were fixed to 
a base of ebony, on which the objects to be viewed by means 
of the object glass were placed. Francesco Fontana of Naples, 
in a work published a.p. 1646, lays claim to have constructed 
g microscope as early as 1618. ‘The power of these early 
instruments was no doubt extremely limited. Writing from 
Flanders in 1611, Daniel Antonini complains to Galileo that no 
one in that country knew how to construct oe to 
ify above five times, and as late as 1637 no telescopes could 
be produced in Holland capable of showing the satellites of 
Jupiter. Huyghens, in his Dioptrica, published in 1678, says he 
has heard from many people of microscopes made by Drebbel at 
London since the year 1621. On the other hand we have the 
express testimony of Viviani to the fact that Galileo was led, by 
hisexperiments with convex and concave lenses, to the construction 
of amicroscope about the same time as his invention of the tele- 
scope, #.€, aS oy as 1610. In his famous Dialogue Galileo asserts 
that he had in that year shown the solar spots both in Padua and 
Venice. Viviani mentions the gift of a microscope by Galileo to 
the King of Poland in 1612. Letters from Prince Cesi, Barto- 
lommeo Imperiali, Bartolommeo Balbi, and other personages of 
note, to whom Galileo had made presents of microscopes in 1624, 
of the invention in terms which leave no doubt to whom, 
in their minds, the credit of the invention was due. 

About the year 1665 small globules of glass began to take the 
place of the convex lens in the single microscope, with a great in- 
crease of magnifying power. This invention has been claimed for 
M,Hartsoeker, but is really due, Mr. Hogg shows, to Dr. Hooke, who 
describes the mode of making those globules in the preface to his 
Micrographia Illustrata, published in 1656. In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1696 Mr. Stephen Gray recounts some curious 
—— of his with globules of water, whereby animalcules or 

er small objects which were scarcely discernible with the 
glass globule were made to appear as large as ordinary peas. The 
single microscope is so simple in construction as to admit but little 
improvement save in the mode of mounting it, or in the way of 
additions to its apparatus. The chief of these improvements was 
the concave speculum of polished silver introduced by Lieberkiihn 
in 1740, whereby light was thrown upon both surfaces of an opaque 
object instead of one. At one end of the short tube was fixed 
the magnifier, a small double convex lens; at theother, the condensing 
leas for concentrating the light upon the speculum. Instead of 
glass, which rapidly decomposes, natural substances such as rock 
crystal, the diamond, ruby, or garnet, have been brought into use. 
At the Paris Exhibition in 1855, Professor Amici brought before 
the jury upon philosophical instruments a compound achromatic 
microscope of small dimensions, which exhibited certain striz 
in test objects better than any of the other instruments under 
examination. This superiority is partly ascribed by Mr. Hogg 
to the introduction of a drop of water between the object and 
the lens. To Lieberkiihn is also due the invention in 1738 
of the solar microscope, the immense powers of which, especially 
when brought to bear upon Trembley’s great discoveries in the 
department of polypes and other of the lower animal organisms, 
give an extraordinary stimulus to microscopic inquiry. The 
successive steps of progress thus made in the knowledge of the 
iunutie of nature will be found in ample detail in Mr. Hogg’s 
opening chapters. 

The earliest compound microscopes which call for notice are 
those of Dr. Hooke, Eustachio Divini, and Philip Bonnani. 
Newton’s great discoveries in optics led him to the construction of 
compound reflecting microscope mvno-chromatic. Achromatic 
object-glasses were first introduced by Euler in 1776; and to im- 
provements in this direction the chief efforts of inventors were 
subsequently directed. Much was done by Adams, Wollaston, 

tauenhofer, and others; but, as late as 1821 we find M. Biot 
Writing that opticians regarded as impossible the construction of a 

achromatic microscope. Dr. Wollaston also was of opinion 
the compound instrument would never rival the single. The 
Processes by which the present perfection of the compound instru- 
ment has been obtained form an interesting chapter in the annals 
of scientific and mechanical progress. We could hardly point to 
sy or more succinct account of them than that given by 

Hogg. Even toa reader unacquainted with the laws of optics, 

_n an mathematical demonstrations, there will be little diffi- 


ollowing the terms of his explanation. ‘The mode in 


which both chromatic and spherical aberration arc corrected by 
combining a convex lens of crown glass with a concave lens of flint, 
one of the most ingenious of modern improvements, is a good example 
of his manner of setting problems like this in a popular light. The 
labours of Messrs. Lister and Ross towards this important deside- 
ratum are done justice to in our author’s brief summary. It was 
the curious effect accidentally produced by the Huyghenian eye- 
piece, and detected by Boscovich, that laid the basis for the complete 
correction of the unequal refrangibility of the rays of light. The 
several qualities requisite for the construction of a perfect micro- 
scope, together with practical rules for the selection of an instru- 
ment, follow upon the solution of these more abstract portions of the 
inquiry. A well illustrated list is appended of the best variety of 
instruments supplied by English ers, and their points of dif- 
ference and comparative excellence are made thoroughly clear. 
The chief additions made in the latest issue of the work relate to 
the binocular apparatus, to the application of polarized light, and to 
the combination of the a with microscopy. The striking 
results at once obtained by the process of spectrum analysis open 
here depths in the arcana of nature beneath our feet as new 
and inexhaustible as those which, in aid of the telescope, it dis- 
closes to our view in the heavenly bodies. 

The second portion of Mr. Hogg’s work treats of the principal 
discoveries which have followed the application of the microscope 
to different departments of nature. There is no province of science 
in which its use has not been of inestimable value. There are 
some which it has absolutely called into being. The whole subject 
of histology, for example, owes its origin, and the wondrous 
light it throws upon the laws and conditions of organic life, 
to this artificial expansion of our visual powers. To analyse or 
enumerate at any length the gains, not to our abstract knowled 
alone, but to the appliances, the comforts, and the security of life 
which are traceable to this new and inexhaustible source of 
power, would require a volume to itself. It is this, in fact, 
which Mr. Hoge’s pages effect with a completeness to which our 
scanty space forbids us to do justice. The vital and chemical 
characteristics of animal and vegetable life, the dubious forms 
that people the debateable land between the two kingdoms, the 
theories of cell life, with the development of tissues, as well 
as the laws of polarization or crystal formation in the inorganic 
or mineral kingdoms—these and numberless subordinate ques- 
tions are discussed in a plain and temperate style. Discoveries as 
recent and as suggestive as that of the gradual accumulation of chalk 
from the deposition of the-Atlantic ooze, and that of the organic 
structure of the Laurentian rock, which has doubled on the instant 
the entire range of time previously assigned for the duration of 
living forms upon our globe, find their place in this comprehensive. 
little manual. The detection of fraud in the composition of 
articles of food, the diagnosis of disease, especially in its in- 
cipient and less manifest stages, the conviction of the murderer 
by the witness of the victim’s blood—these are services for which 
we have to thank the prompt and handy instrument which modern 
science and skill have adapted to our manifold uses. And our 
gratitude is no less due to the author who has told with so much 
ability and patience the story of its origin and its usefulness. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS.* 


ROFESSOR THOMPSON has prefixed a gossippy title to a 
gossippy book, but his gossip is like Montaigne’s in its 
shrewdness and practical interest. For those who have got a 
little tired of late with the formal dissertations and set essays 
which have been showered on the public in the name of university 
and scholastic reform, but who are in a quiet way reformers none 
the less, it is refreshing to turn to this genial, rambling protest 
against the present state of things. The protest is all the more 
weighty from its author’s humorous distrust of his own enthu- 
siasm. He tells us fairly that he is a fanatic in the cause of edu- 
cation, that his whole interest is centred in teaching, that for 
fifteen years he has been practically working out the theories 
which he advocates. And of course, like all ianatics, he has pet 
hobbies of a superhuman absurdity; he would require, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ the exaction of certificates of instruction in the elements 
of agriculture and political economy from all heirs and purchasers 
succeeding to or entering upon any estate the extent or populous- 
ness of which might render its right management a matter of 
public moment.” He shares with his class that ignorance of the 
common social conditions of life among our poorer classes which 
leads them to cry for compulsory education, to believe that every 
child who is not at school is playing at chuck-farthing in the 
gutter, and to suggest that “it would be worth our while to take 
a lesson from ancient Sparta, and, with the aid of fife music and 
measured movements in child battalions, to impress these purpose- 
less ragamuffins with a sense of order, obedience, and co-opera- 
tion.” But we can forgive a few outbreaks of this sort to one 
who is evidently doing hard practical work in the cause of educa- 
tion, and whose enthusiasm never turns into the priggish injustice 
of so many of his fellow-censors. We are so accustomed to de- 
nunciations of the utter worthlessness of English training and of 
the entire stagnation of our educational institutions, that we feel 
no little gratitude for the tribute which such a merciless critic 
pays to the progress actually made within his own experience :— 


* Wayside Thoughts. By D'Arcy W. Thompson, Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo. 1368. 
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Within the last thirteen 


turies. In my own S. Edward’s the curriculum of instruction has 


somewhat improved, and the social discipline somewhat softened ; and it 
Into some other of our old 
historic schools—walled round, albeit, with an adamantine conservatism— 
innovating under-masters have introduced the wedge-point of contem- 
The more recently founded schools, such as those of 


would have been difficult to deteriorate either. 


poraneous thought. ich 
Edinburgh, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, combine many of the social ad- 


vantages of the older institutions with not a few of the advantages—the 


systematic study of natural science alone exeepted—cailed for by the 
disciples of innovation. ‘The Universities of Oxtord and Cambridge are 
year by year expanding from sectarian into national communities, from a 
twotold ‘congeries of classico-inathematical boarding-schools into broad, 
generous, and catholic Universities. 


The Universities are in fact, as Professor Thompson fairly puts it, 
“‘honourably moving in advance of the scholastic world.” The 
veal obstacle to their progress is to be found, not in a deficient cur- 
riculum of studies, but in the narrower range of the schools which 
furnish students, and in the unhappy social traditions of the past. 
Things have changed very much in the last fifteen years, but we 
fear they have brought about no very sensible diminution in the 
encrmous proportion of mere “dead-weights” with whom a 
dcyree is as simply a social matter as a girl’s “ coming out.” The 
highly cultivated Frenchman who paid a visit to Cambridge during 
the student-life of the author of these sketches, and left it “ with 
the idea that we were socially the pleasantest fellows and xsthetic- 
ally the greatest boors in Europe,” would find little reason to alter 
his verdict now. There is a hard photcgraphic truth in Mr. 
‘Thompson’s recollections of his University life, which is none the 
less hard for the kindly humour in the teiling of them, and which, 
ore-sided as it of course is, is true to the one side which academi- 
cal reform as yet seers powerless to touch. It is perhaps only in 
a very inferior Cambridge Hall that such a state of things could 
be found in its completeness, but the elements of it exist every- 
vhere. Among the twenty-seven students of St. ignavia’s 

2 few were youths of pleasant, gentlemanly ways; some able, but un- 
ambitious ; others, the majority, of moderate abilities and slender attain- 
ments; the greater portion were in the possession of inde lent means, 
secking the easiest possible road to genteel, dilettante ecclesia m; asmall 
minority were illiterate beyond all redemption, but we the same time 


hearty, likeable, hospitable fellows. We were a motley regiment to march 
through Coventry withai ; and such commanders as we had! 

we would bre ome of us would do an hour er two’s reading; at noon 
there would be a meeting for luncheon, and we would enjoy a tankard of 
good ale, and a few comfortable pipes ; we would then take a long constitu- 
tional or play at cricket or row upon the narrow, winding river ; we would 


dine at four; retire to a singular melange of pipes, fruit, and premature | 


port wine ; the chapel-bell would summon us at six; after chapel we would 
retire to billiards, and return to a pleasant whist-party at ten, where sand- 
wiches and illimitable stores of ale and pipes on pipes would keep us in good 
humour until very early hours, ‘This delicious and improving life went on 
season after season. ‘Thus did we work out cur academical salvation. We 
were in a comfortable little inn with many waiters, who tor the respectability 
of the thing were thinly but not dishonestly disguised as clerzymen, 

Perhaps the most novel of Mr. Thompson’s suggestions for 
academical reform is the proposal to blend the existing twelve 
Universities of England, treland, and Scotland into one, and to 
require the keeping of terms in at least two of the three kingdoms 
as a requisite foradegiee. Itis not fair, however, to judge the book 
by its academical portion; the most interesting of its suggestions, 
as well as of its reminiscences, are connected with school life. The 
experiences of Mr. ‘Thompsen’s boyhood are drawn from that most 
wonderful of all standing insults to common sense, the Bluecoat 
School of Christ’s Hospital. What difference the appointment of a 
new head-master muy meke time will tell, but it is impossible that 
things should remain as they are, and that the grandest educational 
foundation in Exeland should be left at the mercy of civic pre- 
judice and stupidity, It is just because they are still so painiully 
accurate that we pass by the details which Mr. Thompson gives 
of the intellectual and moral degradation to which hundreds of 
boys are doomed by the most incificient hody of governors in the 
world, and turn to the more amusing side of boy-life which the 
recollections of every great school disclose. Coleridge has told 
us of the traditional prayer to the “four angels” which survived 
all the storms of the Keformation in the dormitories of Christ’s 
Hospital ; but the story of the “ Trinity ” is new to us:— 

A very singular superstition was prevalent in the junior school in my 
time, and | have little doubt that it has descended by tradition. From a 
misinterpretation of a verse in the Athanasian Creed it was supposed that 
the muttered repetition oi the word “Trinity” was a specific against all 
peril. Vicarious repetition was included in the doctrine. I have known a 
big fellow, when suurmoned unexpectedly to the master’s desk, pass the order 
round for every one to say “ Trinity ” for him as fast as possible ; and fora 
tew seconds there would be some fiity of us chattering the word as quickly 
as our tongues could move. Sometimes the charm failed ; and vengeance 
would be taken by a bully upon the little wretches whom he logically sup- 
posed to have uttered the mystic word with insuflicient vehemence, rapidity, 
and faith. 

There is a graceful humour in the confession that “ sometimes 
the charm failed,” but a little peep into the mind of boyhood 
is always interesting. There is almost as original a humour in 
the mode by which the “count to the holidays’ was maintained. 
When the vacation was only at fifty days’ distance, the boy whose 
bed happened to be fiftieth in the ward was “ bumped” by eight 
of his companions to the chaunted words, “So many days, somany 
days, so many days to sleeping-out.” The successive beds kept 
pace with the days, and the bumpings, as may be imagined, in- 
creased in intensity as the list of victims and the number of school- 
hours drew to their end. In spite of the real horrors of these 
school-days, Mr. Thompson finds, even in the remembrances of 


rs more attention has been bestowed on the 
subject of education than had been bestowed for perhaps two previous cen- 


After lectures | 


“ brassers,” and the Burial Anthem—which, with a 7 
priateness, closed a Christ-Hospital Sunday—something of tg 
pleasant charm which the memories of boyhood always by; 
with them. Perhaps the strongest trace of the feelings wh 
| school-life excited is to be found in the overpowerin A 
| which has really formed his theory of education. Of all boys iy 
| the world, a Bluecoat boy is likely to find perfection in a “natu, 
system. Mr. ‘Thompson’s whole theory, in fact, consists in folloy. 
ing as far as possible the actual tendencies of @ boy’s mind jy 
building on his strong inquisitiveness and keenness of observation 
rather than in trusting wholly to the single faculty of mem “4 
in appealing, in a word, to a boy’s intelligence, and enlisting jj, 
own co-operation in the work of his education. But Mr. Thom». 
son is far too practical a teacher not to see that such a theoretiqg 
change includes a revolution in the method at present pursued—m 
| entire reversal, for instance, of the relation in which the 
and the ancient languages are at present supposed to stand to each 
other. While he hesitates te propose, with Professor Blackie, the 
learning of Greek through the intermediate usege of modern He. 
lenic, he decidedly recommends the acquisition of Italian hefop 
any attempt at the study of Latin. Language itself, too, is nege. 
sarily to be approached in the same reverse fashion, and a knoy. 
ledge of each tongue is to be gained before any investigation of ig 
grammar is undertaken. Whatever opinion we may entertain es tp 
these theories, there can be little doubt as to the propriety of Py. 
fessor Thompson's protest against one of the evils to which the 
present system of classical training leads :— 


While we treat ancicat language with a servile and superstitious rey. 
rence, we treat our own with unmerited contempt. I'rom the moment w 
begin to translate ancient authors, we begin to corrupt the purity of Eactish 
idiom. Under any circumstances it is a iong and laborious task to achere 
simplicity, purity, ease, and elegance in speaking and writing our ow 
tongue. But it becomes trebly dificult when, over years when imitative 
ness is strong, we have habituated ourselves to modes of expression oily 
heard in classie grammar-schcols, only written within academic examination 
halls. If the idioms of foreiza tongues are so crotchety as to be masterel 
oniy at the expense of our own language, they had far better be left alone. 
in reaiity it isnot so. Common sense would teach us the absurdity of sp- 
posingy a sentence of good Greek can be satisfactorily rendered by a 
sent f bad English, . . . If any outsider were only to look over 
the examination-papers of candidates for high classical honours at any of 
our Universities, and were to peruse the rendering cf extracts from Homer, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Demosthenes, and others, he would consider that the 
style of writing be‘ore him was exceedingly unhie the modes of speech ani 
writing of kis own countrymen at any known epoch, and would wonder that 
any man could really and truly admire the works of writers that read 9 
grotesquely and ungracefully in an alien tongue. 


| ‘The real point t. be pressed by those who are dissatisfied 
with the condition of the higher education in English schools 
is one which Mr. Thompson urges with considerable foree—the 
expediency of introducing universally the system: of official in- 
spection which has really raised owr National Schools to ther 
present level of efficiency. It is hard to believe, in spite of 
the twenty and one volumes of evidence and reports on them, 
that our days are destined to see a thorough revision of the 
whole system of our grammar-schools; and even this, were it 
brought about, would icave in their present unsatisfactory state 
the numberless schools for the middle-classes which ave conducted 
by private teachers. Every instructor necessarily contracts ce 
tain obligations to the State by the mere fact of instruction, and we 
cannot think that even the most jealous opponents of administr- 
tive interference would take ofience at the subjection of all schools 
to a compulsory inspection ; but even if what was done fell short 
of this, and was limited to such a supervision of foundations which 
necessarily fall within the guardianship of the State, it would 
almost inevitably bring with it a voluntary submission to inspet- 
tion on the part of the private schools. In fact, the simplest and 
speediest method of raising the whole standard of middle-class 
instruction would be the nomination of half a dozen Gover 
ment inspectors, to whom private middle-class sclools could 
open their doors if they liked. The best would naturally do 
so at once, and rivalry and public opinion would soon compel 
the rest to follow their example, while the published reports 
would at once give a stimulus to education, and some sort of hint 
to bewildered parents as to the best destination for their children. 
Biographical chat as it is, Mr.'Thompson’s book is ‘ull of kee 
practical suggestions such as this, while it is pervaded with a 
ardour and enthusiasm which is especially strange among ieachers. 
As he himself points out, the division of labour which restricts s 
naster to his class produces a deadening eilvet, and the fervour 
a neophyte dies gradually away as the boys in whom he has just 
awakened a new life and adhesion to himself give place, time after 
time, to fresh squads of the dull and unintelligent. But Mr. 
Thompson is far trom being deadened ; every line of his book 18¢ 
proof how much fire and poetry may be poured into the very 
details of teaching. And it is just this fire and enthusiasm W 
really give a value to the rambling and sometimes diffuse page 
of his Wayside Theughts. 


OLD ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS.* 
Syed pleasant-looking books «s this of Mr. Burgess are rather 
agents for propagating the study of botany than handbooks 
thereto. They perform the function of the band that inspirits 4 
* Old English Wild Flowers, With numerous Ulustrations. By J.T. 
Burgess. 1353. 


Lenden: Warne & Co. 
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—— 

; up to the cannon’s mouth, rather than that of the rank 
weve that do the fighting. Strictly speaking, they are more 
qmamental than useful; yet it may be doubted whether, without 

three-fourths of our young people would not shirk a study 

h of whose charm lies in its accessories and associations. 
Few studies look less inviting than botany in its naked form, 
with its formidable nomenclature and its scientific arrangements, 
whether one choose the Linnean or the natural. Yet it has 
half a dozen different ways of winning favour at which the 

textbook scarcely hints. Foremost among these is the 
t to country rambles, to which it adds a zest as keen 
gs the pursuit of archwology, and more unfailing because it 
can be kept up all the year round, and by individuals as easily 
4s by associations. Our numerous ficld-clubs promote inquiry, 
gnd members work out botanical prodlems in their every-day 
walks. The legend-gatherer, too, finds food in the collateral 
matter of this science; and akin to his satisfaction is that of 
the curious in the bearings and derivations of old popular names 
of flowers. Besides these, the interesting topic of herbalism 
jn medicine is suggested by inquiries into the uses of root, leaf, 
and flower as they meet us on hedgerow or moorland, and a 
not less curious aspect is the referableness of many cultivated 
tables and flowers to wild originals. Most of these themes 
are so touched in the volume before us as to whet the appetite | 
for more definite inquiry. Even the perfunctory reader will | 
find in its gossipping pages some keynotes for his thought and | 
observation as he walks about the country, and may learn from it | 
agreater love of nature and her bounteous arrangements. In some 
Mr. Burgess’s book has the advantage over Miss Pratt's 
popular volumes on Wild Flowers, especially in having a good | 
index, whereas that well-known work has only a table of contents; 
and, furthermore, in his method of dealing with each wild flower | 
separately, while Miss Pratt is wont to mass her information , 
ting a whole genus under the head of a single species. On 
the other hand, Mr. Burgess’s plan of illustrating his letterpress is 
not so satisfactory. Groups of flowers, though well arranged and 
numbered, give a vaguer idea of the form and peculiarities of each 
“wilding of nature’ than the detached and single samples which 
Miss Pratt and Mrs. Lankester give with remarkable exactness. 
And all these books, in the matter of the legends attaching to | 
flowers, are inferior to a volume entitled Notes on Wild Flowers, 
ly « Lady, which was published by Messrs. Rivington in 1864. 
But as the object of the volume before us is to win students to 
botany by the display of its many-sided attractions, one has no 
night to expect more than such passing views as may tempt those 
look at them to follow up the matter for themselves. And 
Mr. Burgess will be found to have somewhe.i to say on most moot. | 
points, and to afford no little aid to the understanding of questions 
as to likeness, wholesomeness, indigeneity, and so forth, such as 
may sometimes puzzle students at the threshold. For instance, 
tised eyes might possibly confound the Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris) with its cousin “ Myosotis arvensis,” the 
scorpion grass of the cultivated field. But this latter, if Mz. 
Burgess is right, “has not the golden centre of the ilower of 
remembrance ’ (p. 73); and, if the story of the Knight and the 
Lady, with which romance would be sorry to part, has any truth, 
the “palustris” must be the true “ forget-me-not.” It is also, 
weare told, mistaken for the Brooklime (Veronica Beccabunga) 
probably because, like it, it has a blue flower. But the Brooklime 
“thicker in stem, its foliage is bluntly ovate, notched at the 
margins, and is lighter, thicker, more glossy, aud very pungent” 
More important is the distinction hetween the Deadly 
htshade (Atropa Belladonna—p. 87), aud the Bittersweet, or 
anum Duleamara of our hedgerows. ‘he former loves out- 
of-the-way corners; “its dark lurid purple bell-shaped blossoms 
precede purplish-black berries, fixed in a purple cup.” The purple 
star-like flowers of the “ bittersweet” ave known by orange- 
coloured stamens, by likeness to the flower of their ally, the 
common potato; and by their bright scarlet berries in autumn. 

t. Burgess says the Atropa Belladonna “ is infinitely the more 
polsonous of the two,” and indeed, according to Mrs. Lankester, 

Poisonous nature of the bittersweet is doubted by weighty 
authority. As Mr. Bentham appears to disregard the ditlerence be- 
tween the two plants, in making Deadly Nightshade and Solanum 

camara synonymous, Mr, Burgess’s enunciation of it cannot be 
called supererogatory. 

Another difference to which attention is called is that between 
the Watercress proper and its dangerous likeness the Water 

nip (Sium latifolium). “In the watercress the terminal 
eaf is rounder and larger than the rest; in the water parsnip it is 
not only smaller, but also deeply serrated” (p. 190). No notice is 
taken, owever, of its liability to confusion with “Sium nodi- 
foram” or  Fool’s cress,” from which, and all umbellifere, it 
differs in the petioles of the leaves not forming a sheath around 

stem. Between the varieties of the Orchis us to character and 
clear distinctions are drawn, to a certain extent; but 

no explanation is given of the eccentric members of this group 
lo n by the name of “ophrys.” The difference consists in these 
a having no spur, as the normal orchis has, at the base of 
the corolla. ‘These tlowers have their distinguishing names from 

resemblance of their lips to the bee, the fly, the spider, &e. 

Utgess omits to mention the more uncommon “ Butterfly 
orchis, which however the author of Notes on Wild Flowers says 
ee im great profusion in a meadow in a Western county in 

4 The derivation of the name of “ Ophrys,” by Pliny, from 


the use ladies made of this flower for dyeing their eyebrows is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

Incidental mention is made by our author of the “introduced ” 
water-weed called Water thyme or Canada weed. Its botanical 
name is ‘“ Anacharis alsinastrum,” the first name being from 
the Greek “ ana” and “charis,” grace or favour; and a thankless, 
ill-favoured importation it is like to prove. “It was first seen 
in the Dunse Loch in 1842, next in the Grand Junction Canal 
near Market Harborough, then in the Trent and in the Cam, 
and now it is found in nearly every river and stream. It has 
been largely propagated ‘by boatmen’s ignorance of its habits, 
for each of its three-lobed whorls has the power of growing 
even when floating down a stream; and the toothed foliage 
enables it to catch any filament of confervee or weed, and 
anchor itself to begin a new life.” In arable land an almost 
kindred nuisance is the Dodder, a parasitic weed spreading from 
‘nae to plant, and leaving red threads around the stems of 
ucern, clover, vetches, and other like crops. At intervals it shows 
small pink beadlike flowers, and it destroys all vegetation with 
which it comes in contact. Mr. Burgess mentions two varieties of 
this plant, the Europzea and the Epithymum, which seem to be 
indigenous. He does not mention other varieties, such as the 
“ Cuscuta Hassiaca,” which occasionally manifests itself as an un- 
welcome visitor from foreign climes. These are bad specimens of 
the results of free-trade, but there have been cases where the 
supposed foreign extraction of a herb constituted its value. The 
bright “Golden rod, which flowers so abundantly in the wood- 
lands in the autumn, had the credit, Gerarde tells us, of being im- 
ported, and on the principle of guod rarum, carum, its virtues as & 
vulnerary (its vulgar name is ‘woundwort’) were highly ex- 


tolled.” It was discovered, however, to be a native plant, and 


forthwith its use and reputation declined. 

This leads us to the topic of “simples,” by which George 
Herbert set so much store in his Country Parson, and the lore of 
which Gerarde details with such faith in his Herbal. Some 
of these still hold their ground. Most of them are wholly or 
comparatively harmless, nay, perhaps even ellicacious, if faith 
attend the using of them. In some cases, eg. where “ground 
ivy” boiled in mutton-broth is prescribed for “weak and aking 
backs,” the virtue may perhaps reside rather in the animal than 
the vegetable element. In the village remedies for asthma— 
namely, smoking “coltsfoot leaves” or “henbane leaves” in- 
stead of tobacco—it is difficult to ascertain how much of the 
virtue is attributable to the “yarb.” Henbane is a powerful 
narcotic, but its eilects on the system are sometimes curiousl 
inritative. Mrs. Lankester tells of a gardener and his wife 
who lived serenely till he took to drying henbane plants in 
his bedroom, from which moment his domestic peace vanished. 
His wife became a shrew, and he repaid her in her own coin, 
Accidentally the henbane was removed, and with it disappeared 
their matrimonial discord. Doubtless, there is virtue in divers 
poisonous herbs, e.g. in hemlock, which, like “ Digitalis” or fox- 
glove, is used by medical men in nervous and other disorders, and 
in “Colchicum” or meadow-sailron, which, though so deadly 
to cattle, furnishes an nan specific for gout. The results of 
belladonna, as given by homeeopathists, are probably inappreciable; 
but unskilled use of Digitalis and Colchicum has, ere now, proved 
fatal. One may suspend one’s belief in the shoots of Restharrow 
to cure delirium, in the famous Betony as a remedy for headache 
and short wind, in the seeds of Old English Clary (clear-eyc), or 
sage, to remove inflammation of the eye (p. 169). Gerarde 
accounted Viper’s bugloss a sovereign remedy for snake-bites, 
probably on the principle that simila similibus curentur, for its 
ripe seeds are supposed to resemble a viper’s head. This seems 
to be equally problematical with the belief that has obtained in 
Russia of the Water-plantain’s root being a cure for hydrophobia 
and the bites of a rattlesnake. Of harmless simples, “ wild- 
thyme tea” for headache, and “common scurvy-grass” as an 
anti-scorbutic, are fair specimens. Dandelion root (Leontodon 
tarraxacum) and some few others of the herb recipes are really 
beneficial. But the wild flower connects itself with our outer as 
well as inner man. It is the staple of rural cosmetics. And, in 
sooth, we should back the efficacy of distilled “ cowslip” water, 
or even the juice of Toadilax or of Fumitory mixed with milk, to 
make Englishwomen’s complexions beautitul for ever—especially 
if the users, as Mr. Burgess suggests, undertook to cull the flowers 
themselves—against all the costly baths of Madame Rachel. Bog- 
asphodel too, if home-made, may furnish a — and more 
harmless “auricomous” dye than those in fashionable use ; though 
we cannot extend our toleration to the use of extract of bella- 
donna for giving brilliancy to the female eye—a use not limited, so 
scandal avers, to Italian belles. On the part that herbs and wild- 
flowers play in conserves and confections, whole chapters might 
be written. One of these is Elecampane, made of the root of the 
Inula Helenium. It was of this (the herb, not the sweetmeat) 
that Helen, says Gerarde, had her hands full when she ran away 
with Paris. 

Passing to the derivations of flower names, we find some sug- 
gested by the appearance of the plants. Fumitory, or “ Fume 
terre,” is named from the vapour-like appearance which its pale 
green leaves give to the naked soil (p.72). The name Dandelion, 
and its botanical synonym, Leontodon, point to the resemblance 
of that plant’s deep-cut leaves and back-turned lobes to the Lion’s 
tooth, * dent de lion.” The Fritillary gets its name from “ fritillus,” 

_adice-box, because of the chequered reddish-purple squares on the 
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tulip-shaped bell of that flower. The “ foxglove” is proved to be 
the folk’s or fairy’s glove by the use of the names “ fairy thimbles ” 
and “fairy bells” to designate the same flower in Munster. 
“ Carduus,” the generic Latin name of the thistle tribe, is from the 
Celtic “ard,” a point. Other names have reference to virtues sup- 

osed to be inherent. “ Borage ” is supposed to be a corruption of 
“cor” or “ courage,” because of the cordial qualities with which 
it is credited. Vliny said that it dispelled sadness, and if taken 
with claret-cup or cool-tankard, we partly believe him. Such 
names as Salvia Verbenaca, Old English Clary, of which mention 
was made above, tell their own tale. The names Centaurea and 
Achillea, applied to the Corn Bluebottle and the Milfoil, are 
allusive to the connexion of Chiron and his heroic pupil with the 
ifts of healing. Other names, such as Sanfoin, St. John’s-wort, 

aumphire (St. Pierre or Sampeter) seem to originate in superstition. 
The samphire never grows but on the seashore, yet never grows 
within reach of the waves. No one who has chanced on Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s anecdote of a castaway sailor finding new heart 
and hope when he grasped a samphire-root on a ledge of rock 
will forget the association of this plant with Peter and “ Petra.” 
“ Lady’s Bedstraw,” as Mr. Burgess claims to have discovered 
from the fact that Irish peasant-girls use the regular whorls of 
this plant for a rosary, is really “ Our Lady’s Beadstraw.” But 
he has got into some strange confusion in connecting the Feast of 
the Annunciation with August the 26th (see p.115). There is 
something curious about the name Juniper. if we cannot trace 
it up to its source, we can establish it as a namegiver to the 
spirit which is flavoured by its berries. “ Gin” is an abbrevia- 
tion of “ Geneva,” our Anglicisin for “ Geniévre,” the French 
name of “ Juniper.” 

We cannot dwell on the poetical and legendary associations 
of wild flowers, such as that of the wood-sorrel with St. 
Patrick (p. 61), the white dog-rose with the House of York 
(p. 107), and of our perennial daisy with the unfortunate Mar- 
raret of Anjou, and perhaps with a more loveable Margaret— 

Jarguerite of Valois, the friend of Calvin aud Erasmus. The 
thistle which originated the Scotch order and emblem was 
the beautiful Cotton Thistle, on which the Danish invader 
trod to his cost, when his cry of pain awoke the Scots to 
defence and to victory. The Milk Thistle (Carduus Darianus) 
has white veins running down its larger leaves, which are said 
to have originated in a drop of the Virgin’s milk, and a 
kindred fancy ascribes the black spot on the leaf of the Spotted 
Persicaria to a drop of our Saviour’s blood as he toiled up the 
Via Dolorosa (p. 2 30): Danewort, or Dwarf Elder, is said only to 
spring up where blood was spilt in the Danish wars. ‘“ Premorse 

cabious” is so called because of the fable “that the Deville be- 
grudged man so good a herb and bit away part of the root.” Upon 
this part of his subject Mr. Burgess has bestowed considerable 
pains, as he has also in tracing home the inmates of our gardens 
to the seashore and the hedgerow. Celery, beet, asparagus, cab- 
bage, kale, and fennel have left for homes of civilization the 
coasts and salt-marshes where their wild originals exist to tell of 
what they were. Lavender and the Pony too have their elder 
brethren by the seaside. And we may any day at the right 
seasons chance upon the earlier types of the Saponaria, Anagallis, 
Dianthus, and Picotee of our gardens, if we keep our eyes open in 
our walks afield. 

There are one or two drawbacks to this otherwise pleasant 
book. The poetical quotations are decidedly inild, and there is 
a slovenliness as regards the spelling of Latin words that looks 
unscholarly. The Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb is “ Scandix 
Pecten,” not “Lectin.” The Latin name of flax used to be 
“Linum,” not “ Linium,” and why should Mr. Burgess over and 
over again miscall Iypericum (St. John’s-wort) Iypernicum ? 
Verbum sap. is a phrase which, we trust, he will understand, and 
amend these defects when a new edition is called for. 


LES VICTIMES D’AMOUR.—LES ENFANTS.* 

PPARENTLY this is the last instalment of the sombre 
trilogy which M. Iector Malot has dedicated to the exposi- 

tion of what we may call the dark side of the tender passion. 
The notion of love as the great solvent of human happiness, as a 
remorseless deity incessantly craving for human sacrifices, as a 
sort of Juggernaut’s car rolling onwards over broken hearts and 
blasted hopes, combines paradox with cynicism in the proportions 
which characterize most French novels of the second rank. In 
the volume under review it is worked out to a rather prosaic 
ending. Desinit in piscem. The collateral havoc caused by love, 
first in its free antenuptial phase, and then within the post- 
nuptial limits—limits sufficiently elastic from our author’s point 
of view—alfords more scope for sentimental writing, and is alto- 
gether a grander theme for the writer of fiction, than the purely 
Jegal hardship inflicted by the doctrine of putative paternity, 
Pater is est, juste quem nuptiea demonstrant. 1t is to this axiom 
of the civil law, and only in a remote degree to the great sinister 
influence which loomed over the two previous stages of his work, 
studding them with disastrous incident, that M. Malot’s latest 
hatch of “ victims” are sacrificed. The sequel is worked out with 
a good deal of ingenuity, and is by no means devoid of intevest. 
But a sense of bathos is prod«ced when an author descends {rom 


* Les Victimes d’Amour.—Les Enfants. Par Hector Malot. Paris : 


the level of a terrible and impressive fatalism to the region of 
correctional police. 

The development of events by which the interest of the story ig 
narrowed down to this point of law is not very original, ‘4, 
innocent bigamy is a complication which is getting perhaps a littl, 
stale in novels. At the same time it is a complication whic, 
presents so much convenience and such various capabilities to the 
writer, and is so certain to evoke sympathy—or, better still, egp. 
flicting sympathies—in the mind of the reader, that, well-wor ang 
threadbare as it is, it is not likely to fall into disuse. M, 
employs it on this wise. Armande was exhibited in his lag 
volume, entitled Les Epoux, as the devoted but neglected wife of 
the spendthrift profligate Maurice Bertauld. Her sorrows wey 
shared and lightened by the sympathy and counsel of oye 
faithful friend, M. Martel, an old associate of her unworthy 
husband, and the very reverse of him in character. Their rel,. 
tions were of the purest and most Platonic kind, Martel hej 
chivalrously bent on reclaiming Maurice from the wiles of a 
certain fascinating Lina, and restoring him to home-life ani 
Armande. ‘The story reopens, in this volume, upon an important 
alteration in these relations. Martel and Armande have married, 
and are living a happy Arcadian life upon their property at Le 
Plessis. Of course they have not taken this step without pio 
viously satisfying themselves, by means of the usual newspaper 
evidence, that Maurice was no longer in the land of the living, 
But that versatile genius, after simulating suicide with that 
minute attention to detail which marks a transaction of this 
kind in fiction, had in reality given the go-by to the simple fisher. 
men who saw him plunge into the Bay of Naples, and never rise 
again therefrom. Instead of feeding the fishes of the Mediterranein 
he had succeeded in making his way to London, where he got his 
living by playing the piano in a café in the Haymarket. Hither 
Martel comes to trace him, and ascertain the dreadful truth. This 
gives M. Malot an opportunity of introducing by the way some 
sketches of fast life in London. 

No doubt the Haymarket, while as yet its nightly orgies were 
uncurtailed by the action of the police, was an impressive spec- 
tacle to the intelligent foreigner, and probably, shorn as it is of 
its ancient splendours, it still remains a subject of interest to 
him. The Haymarket, we are told, is to London by night what 
Cheapside is by day—* entre minuit et deux heures du matin tout 
le monde Londonnier s’y rencontre.” The throng is swollen by 
feeders from “ Leicester Square, le triste asile de ceux que la 
politique ou les lois ont chassés de leur pays,” and “ Saint Gilles, 
le repaire infaime.” ‘The glaring attractions of the oyster-rooms, 
with their “crabes monstrueux,” the audacious beauties who 
“ jettent leur poitrine au devant des flaneurs,” and belong to every 
nationality from the Latin to the negro, and the calm aud 
methodical action of the policeman—all these details are worked 
up into a vivid picture by M. Malot. There is only one rather 
cruel touch init. The patrons of the Haymarket are exclusively 
Lnglish. Our foreign visitors “rentrent & leur hétel,” while the 
grave gentlemen with white cravats and black coats, issuing frou 
evening parties or the Opera, are unmistakeably English. C'est 
une belle chose que Uhypocriste is his sarcastic reflection on an 
institution which, he will have it, is peculiarly and emphatically 
British. Then we have alittle cabinet portrait of a “ gentleman- 
farmer du Devonshire, qui était sans doute officier de volontaires,’ 
with Dundreary whiskers, double glasses tinted with blue, loud 
trousers, and a sporting cravat, “the colours of Good-Boy, le 
vainqueur du dernier Derby ”—a figure sufliciently remarkable to 
suggest a disguise to Martel, who wants to see Maurice with his 
own eyes, without any fear of recognition. Why, when he had 
ascertained by the evidence of his senses what he wanted to 
know, he should have engaged the services of an omniscicut 
English detective, is not quite so obvious. The proceeding 
savours of shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen. 
Perhaps it is intended as a sly stroke of satire on Scotland Yard, 
and its notoriously unerring sagacity. It serves, however, to 
introduce a rapid retrospective sketch of the post-mortem rela- 
tions of Maurice with the fair sex, among others with “la petite 
‘Toodle,” of Covent Garden. The English, seen from the Assolant 
point of view, are always diverting; and, indeed, M. Malot 1s 
rather too correctly informed upon this subject to be as amusing 
as some of his contraternity, ‘The fault which he commits is 
introducing a mass of details which load, without advancing, the 
story. Martel’s pursuit of his wife’s husband is really a work 0 
supererogation. ‘The best thing he could have done was to leave 
him alone. On the other hand, where a link in the story is really 
wanted, M. Malot omits to supply it. We are never told how 
Maurice Bertauld comes to discover that his deceitful wife bas 
committed bigamy. He swoops down on the happy homestead at 
Plessis as an unpleasant sort of deus ex machind, aud only because 
at a certain point the exigencies of the story require him to put 
in an appearance. The reader is, indeed, in some degree pre- 
pared for a catastrophe by the intrigues of Madame Pigache, 
viperous poor relation whom Martel and his wife have nourished 
in their bosom. This amiable lady has her suspicions that there 
is something wrong about the marriage of her employers, a 
uses them to extort favours for herself and her husband. But 
she is on the wrong scent, her surmises pointing to adultery pure 
and simple rather than bigamy, her somewhat feeble eflort # 
an amateur detective does not contribute much to the eluci- 
dation of the mystery. The reappearance of Maurice in person 
brings matters to a crisis, and each of the husbands lm- 
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the status quo. The chief bone of contention is the pos- | the engine-driver who drives the train which cariies an intending 

gession of Julien, the child of the second or void marriage. Martel | murderer to the scene of his crime, or the train itself, accountable 
for the tragedy which ensues. To pass to another point, let us 


is naturally indignant that his own son should be deemed by 
the law the son of his rival. He finds a poor comforter in the 
shape of his legal adviser, who expounds this doctrine with ro- 
fessional cynicism, end, we may add, with an iteration which 1s to 


say that this book confirms the estimate which we have formed! 
and already expressed in regard to M. Malot’s claims as a writer, 
of fiction. His descriptive and analytical talent exceeds his con- 
the reader decidedly tedious :— structive skill, Mis characters are always carefully drawn, and 

Un mari peut dans certaines circonstances désavouer un enfant que sa sometimes touched with no little graphic power. Hutin, for 
femme lui donne ; personne, entendez-vous bien, personne ne peut contredire instance, the _ex-forgat and shepherd on the farm at Plessis, 

mari, affirmant que l'enfant est & lui. Rien ne prévaut contre l'axiome, | devoted to his master's interest with the fidelity of a dog, but 
«Pater is est juste quem nuptic demonstrant.” distrustful of his own brains, is a capital sketch of a character 


= hat might easily be made melodramatic and stagey. On the 
is the gist of his remarks, which give to certain chapters of | t 8 7. sey. Vn w 
oS wnk the character rather of a law treatise than of a novel. | Whole, the work which M. Malot has brought to a conclusion in 


+3 decided against Martel, and he and the unfortunate | this volume is clever, snd conscientiously executed, but in parts, 
as we have intimated, rather heavy. 


it 


Armande are condemned to fine and imprisonment. The possession 
of the children is still sub judice when Maurice, losing patience 
with the protracted suit, oflers his rival, in a very French fashion, 
to bring their dispute to the arbitrament of a duel. Martel is 
killed in the encounter, and his son Julien passes into the hands of 
the victor, who apprentices him with Bohemian nonchalance to a 
theatrical manager. Armande takes refuge in the position of a 
Sister of Mercy. Ultimately the reader’s desire to see substantial 
justice prevail over legal technicalities is satisfied by the restoration 
of Julien to his mother, while the scamp Maurice makes a bad 
end by delirium tremens. : 

Perhaps the most characteristic part of this work is that in 
which the hereditary taint in the nature and disposition of Vic- 
torine, the child of the weak and worthless Maurice, is depicted. 
Love, or rather the cruel and vindictive influence which M. Malot 
understands by that name, compromises not merely the present, 
but the future. Its stings and scars are felt to the third and fourth 
generation. The follies of the parent reassert themselves in the 
child. An ill-assurted marriage issues in an ill-assorted family. 
M. Malot pursues this ge ae development of his idée-mére 
with a good deal of skill, and it is, we think, the most interesting 
feature of his book. Victorine, the child of Maurice, is odd, 
capricious, elfish. Her whims, tricks, and falsehoods are the 

gue of the household. She takes a violent fancy to a pig, 
until her relatives, deeming such a pet unwholesome for her, 
interfere and have it killed. At another time she puts her 
mother’s love to the test by pretending to have fallen down 
a well. But her master-passion is a furious jealousy of her 
half-brother Julien, whom 4 tries to poison with berries in their 

The scene in which her mother goes to visit her at the 
school to which she had been consigned after this incident is one 
of the best in the book. Victorine has just learnt from a school- 
fellow the scandal about her mother, when Armande herself 
arrives :— 

Elle lui avait apporté des gateaux, ct toutes sortes de friandises. Victorine 
les recut froidement. 

> ! merci, dit-clle. Puis, sans y toucher, elle posa le tout sur une 
ta 

Tu n’aimes donc plus les gateaux ? 

— Je ne sais pas, on n’en mange pas ici. 

—Il ya une galette de sarrasin que Marie-Ange a faite expres pour toi, et 
Julien t’envoie les deux abricots de sou abricotier. 

— Ah! il est content, Julien, il ne s’ennuie pas de moi. 

Armande ¢tait surprise de la fixité du regard de Victorine, qui au lieu 
de l'écouter ne quittait pas les fenétres des yeux ; en dehors de ces fenctres 
se collaient continuellement les tétes de jeunes filles, qui regardaient dans le 
et s'en allaient ensuite. Tout & coup Victorine quitta sa mere, dcfit 

embrasses, laissa tomber les rideaux et les ferma. 

Pourquoi plisses-tu done ces rideaux ? 

> Pour qu’on ne vienne pas nous regarder comme ¢a. 

— He bien, qu’est-ce que ¢a fait ? 

Au lieu de répondre & cette question, Victorine se jeta dans les bras de 
sa mére et l'embrassant a pleines livres : 

-— ! je t’en prie, dit-elle en pleurant, emméne-moi, maman, emmene-moi 


Armande était stupéfaite de ce brusque changement, de cette inex- 
Plicable tendresse aprés cette inexplicable froideur. Elle Jui rendit ses 
caresses, mais tout en croyant un peu que c’était 14 une de ces scdnes 
apprétées, comme elle en avait déja tant joué. 

Tu tennuies, dit-elle. 

— Emmine-moi, emmene-moi tout de suite, recommenga Victorine, en 
sanglotant plus fort, je t’en prie, maman, emmene-moi. 
an de douces paroles, lem rassant, la caressant, elle ticha de la 

er. 


Voyons, pourquoi veux-tu que je t’emmene ? 

— Farce qu’on se moque de moi, parce qu’on a honte de moi, parce que tu 
vas aller en prison et que les enfants des gens qui vont en prison, on les 

prise, 


This is natural and pathetic, and just as a wayward and sensi- 
tive child might be expected to feel and speak. 
one respect this novel strikes us as less logical than many 
others of inferior merit, and, we may add, than those from the 
same hand which have preceded it. As a cynic’s argument 
against love, it appears to us extremely farfetched. The entangle- 
ment which it describes is directly referable not to that strong 
iustinct in the human race which our author denounces so 
claborately, but to other mediate and secondary causes. It is to 
the Catholic theory of marriage, or to the habitual imprudence of 
lovers in fiction in taking for gospel anything that appears in 
the newspapers, that the misery of the situation is to be attributed. 
Catholic doctrine prohibits divorce, or because two persons 

‘annot wait for authentic evidence of the death of a third person, 
and evil ensues, therefore the passion which prompted the original 
connexion out of which the subsequent complication has grown 
he to be held accountable for that evil. This seems to us going 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


O Southern civilian, except Mr. Davis himself, was the object 
of greater attention, discussion, and curiosity in the North 


than Mr. A. H. Stephens of Georgia, the Vice-President of the 
Confederate States. 
so eagerly quoted during the time of angry controversy and 
excited feeling which intervened between the election of Mr. 
Lincoln and the fall of Fort Sumter. 
the Confederac 
more thoughtfi 
Mr. Stephens had given in his allegiance to the new Govern- 
ment, there was no longer any party at the South on which they 
could rely. For Mr. Stephens had been, in his own State and 


No man’s speeches were so frequently or 


_ No one’s adhesion to 
gave so much surprise and vexation to the 
Northerners, so manifest did it seem that, if 


elsewhere, one of the most ardent advocates of the Union; he 
had repeatedly denounced the project of secession before it 


ripened, and he resisted it to the last; yet, as soon as Georgia 


had seceded, Mr. Stephens threw in his lot with his State, 
accepted the Vice-Presidency of the new Confederacy, and 
delivered one of the most remarkable of the speeches which 
celebrated the birth of the Southern nation. The more intelligent 
and well-informed Northerners understood pretty well what this 
meant; and it seemed to them the gravest of all political 
omens. It proved how complete, how unanimous, how all-para- 
mount in the Southern mind was the conviction that the citizen’s 
first and absolute obedience was due to the State, not only in 
preference to, but even, if need be, against the Union. It proved 
that Unionism, in the South, meant something very different from 
that which the North had supposed; that the strongest sense of 
the benetits of Union was subordinate to the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, in the firm belief of which every Southerner was 
educated ; and that, however divided the people of many States 
might have been on the policy of secession, they either did not 
doubt the right, or were prepared, at any rate, to hold that the 
State was the sole judge of her own rights, and that her citizens 
were bound to stand by her, right or wrong. It was the adherence, 
of Mr. Stephens to the Confederacy that first enabled the more 
rational and temperate politicians to realize the strength and pre- 
valence of these ideas in the South. The masses could not under- 
stand it at all, With them Mr. Stephens was simply false 
to his principles, a traitor to the cause he had espoused. It 
seems that even those who knew him, or had studied his past 
career too well so to condemn him, were puzzled by his conduct. 
The work before us* is the result of his desire to vindicate himself 
and the principles in which he still believes, in spite of defeat and 
disaster, in the eyes of his countrymen of both sections. The form 
of the work is that of a dialogue, in which Northern politicians of 
various schools bear a very subordinate , serving simply to: 
introduce the various arguments or authorities, imputations or 
misconceptions, which Mr. Stephens thinks it necessary to refute. 
It is worthy of note that that system of forgery which was so 
freely employed by the Republicans during the war, and to which, 
if we are to believe what we hear, they are now once more resort- 
ing in order to excite ill-will and prejudice against the South, 
was in use even before the installation of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Stephens surprises his imaginary guests by informing them that a 
speech of his, quoted by them from a Republican organ—a speech 
which had gone the round of the Federalist press, been = 
commented on, and applauded—in which secession was denoun 

as not only foolish, but wicked and treasonable, was never uttered 
by him. He never denied either the right of the States to 
secede, or the provocation abundantl Pay ng | it which the 
South had received. He always held at the Southern States 
were entitled to secede when they found the Union intolerable, 
and that they had, in fact, been so wronged by their Northern 
Confederates, in their exclusion from the Territories, in the viola- 
tion of the constitutional compact for the return of fugitive 
slaves, and in the efforts made to kindle the flames of servile 
war within their borders, as to afford them ample reason for 
declaring the compact of 1787 at an end for ever; but he 
thought that, all things considered, they would do better to 
remain in the Union, and seek redress by peaceful means. So im- 
pudently had his opinions—well-known and often published as 
they were—been travestied! Mr. Davis has, in his view, been 


* A Constitutional View of the Lute War between the States ; its Causes, 
Character, Conduct, and Results. Presented in a Series of Colloquies at 
Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. 2 vols. Vol. 1. National Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga. ; Zeigler, 
M‘Curdy, & Co., Chicago, Il. ; St. Louis, Ms, London: Sampson Low, 
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almost as unfairly treated ; never having been one of the leaders in 
the Secession movement, and having, in fact, consented to it only 
when the determination of the Republicans to reject the Crit- 
tenden Compromise had, in the + agen of nearly the whole Con- 
gressional delegation of the South, rendered an amicable solution 
of the pending disputes impracticable. The work contains a very 
complete discussion of the historical relations of the States to the 
Union, and every document necessary to the argument is set out 
in full; among them the forms in which the several States ex- 
sen their ratification of the Constitution of 1787, and which 

ve no doubt that most, if not all, of them conceived themselves 
to retain inviolate their sovereign character, and the consequent 
right of terminating at pleasure their pe ae with their Conlede- 
rates. Mr. Stephens’s case is stated with all the clearness and 
fulness of a masterly advocate and a patient and diligent writer ; 
but the reader can never shake off the recollection that he is 
studying the pleadings in a cause already decided—that argument 
and authority and precedent are worthless when once appeal has 
been made to the arbitrament of war, and the weight of battalions 
has finally pronounced against State sovereignty. 

A work of a very different character, though of similar political 
tendencies, is Mr. Gillett’s Democracy in the United States.* ‘tine 
title, and the title alone, suggests reminiscences of M. de Tocque- 
ville’s still unrivalled treatise on the social and political working 
of democratic institutions in America. Mr. Gillett’s ambition is 
of a much humbler character, and much better suited to the 
capacity displayed in this volume, which is little more than an 
enlarged political pamphlet on the merits of the party to which he 
belongs, and on the crimes and misdemeanours of its adversaries. 
Though its arrangement is chronological, or roughly so, and though 
it deals with the history of American parties, it is scarcely to be 
called historical. Its tone is far too violent, and its spirit too 
manifestly that of a bitter and thoroughgoing partisan, to allow 
the most credulous reader to accept its statements, far less its criti- 
cisms, without hesitation. Nevertheless, such a work may be useful 
to the average English reader who has for the most part derived 
his knowledge of American history from anti-Democratic sources. 
The relation of the two parties to slavery—a relation dependent 
solely on the accidents of party interest and local fecling, the 
Southern States, as the weaker, being always attached to State- 
rights, and Federalism thriving chiefly in the North—has coloured 
our ideas of their character, and enabled the Federalists to obtain 
almost exclusive possession of our ear; the more so that the best 
works on American history have proceeded from this school, and 
that the favourite authorities of English inquirers have been the 
Federalist and the works of My. Justice Story. ‘The writings and 
speeches of Jefferson and Calhoun are almost unknown to us, while 
those of their adversaries—at least at second-hand—have found 
their way into our text- books, and given colour to our notions of the 
American Constitution. It is well, therefore, that we should have 
the opposite view broadly and forcibly stated; that we should know 
what were the constitutional doctrines which, up to the period of 
secession, were in vogue with the vast majority of American poli- 
ticians, and should learn how the South regarded such questions 
as the territorial jurisdiction of Congress, the Missouri Compro- 
mise and its repeal, the war in Kansas, and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. This is the more necessary that, as Mr. Gillett shows in 
more than one instance, the received story is oiten grossly incor- 
rect in matters of fact. For instance, almost every Englishman 
who remembers anything of the Dred Scott decision believes that 
Chief Justice Taney was a vehement partisan of slavery, and pro- 
nounced that the negro “had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” ‘The truth is that Mr. Taney had long before 
emancipated his own slaves, and that the often-cited dictum repre- 
sented, not his own doctrine, but that which he believed to have 
been held by the generation which framed the Constitution. It is 
also useful to read a democratic account of certain historical facts 
often slurred over by Federalist historians—such as the disaffection 
of New England during the war of 1812, the denunciation of the 
Louisiana purchase and of extension generally by the Federalists, 
the Northern threats of secession at various times, and so forth. 
The work would have been more useful to English readers if 
Mr. Gillett had more clearly explained the different use of party 
names at different times. Thus the ultra-Unionist party has 
been known by the names successively of National, lederalist, 
Whig, and Republican; the States-rights party was called in 
turn Federalist, Republican, and Democratic. Unless this inter- 
change of names be clearly explained, and the dates defined, all 
American party histories are simply confusing, and the frequent 
blunders of English journals are by no means surprising. 


The National Handbook: + contains a series of important political 
and _ historical documents, selected in a Republican spirit, but all 
of them tending to throw more or less light on important episodes 
in the national history, or on disputed questions of constitutional 
principle or party politics. The Declaration of Independence, the 


* Democracy in the United States. What it Has Done, what it Is Doing, 
and what it Will Do. By Ransom I. Gillett, formerly member of Congress 
from St. Lawrence County, N.Y.; more recently Registrar and Solicitor of 
the United States Treasury Department, and Solicitor for the United States 
in the Court of Claims, Counsellor-at-Law, &c. New York: Appleton 
& Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, 


¢ The National Handbook of Facts and Figures, Historical, Statistical, 
Documentary, Political, from the Formation of the Government to the Present 
Time. With a full Chronology of the Rebellion, Wustrated. New York: 
Treat & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, 


Constitution, the Fugitive Slave Law~, the Missouri Compton; 
Act, the “ Monroe Doctrine,” the L..d Scott decision, ang the 
a political documents of the Otvil War, as well as th 

econstruction Acts of Congress, are to be found in their respectiyg 
places. The least valuable and most uncandid portion of th 
work is the list of battles during the Civil War, in which most of 
the Federal defeats are either passed over in silence or converted 
into victories. For instance, no one would recognise the ruinoy 
defeat of M‘Clellan in the half-dozen affrirs into which the 
battle of the Chickahominy is divided, in most of which the 
is given to the Federal army, while in none is rout or total defeat 
acknowledged, These wilful errors, however, casnot as yet deceiyg 
any one; and as a collection of documents much more often ye. 
ferred to than quoted, as a convenient though imperfect work of 
reference, the Handbook is exceedingly valuable. 


The Presidential contest has called forth another life of Grant* 
which deals less exclusively than one already noticed in thes 
columns with the later years of his career as soldier and politic 
and brings to light what certainly will not tell against him with 
the electoral multitude—his humble origin, and the poverty and 
obscurity in which he passed the interval between his retirement 
from the regular army and his return to the profession of arms qs 
a colonel of volunteers. The story of the greatest event of his 
life—-the surrender of the Virginian army—is well and simply 
told, with oue or two incidents which are new to us, and which 
testify to the good fecling and soldierly simplicity of both the 
great American commanders. The narrative of Grant’s quand 
with President Johnson is also tolerably fair, and the explanation 
is simple and possible. Altogether, we should fancy this biogra 
less likely to offend the taste and good sense of its subject 
any other we have seen. 


It is probably true that, both in England and in America, the 
revenue of many of the noblest and most unexceptionable charities 
would be greater if their existence and character were more gene 
rally known. Many people would give if they knew what was 
wanted, and where it was wanted, who will not seek an object of 
beneficence ; and many would be moved into giving by a simple 
statement of the amount of good which a small donation might in 
some cases effect. The idea, therefore, of the volume before us— 
an account of the various Charities of New York city f, their 
objects, origin, position, and finances, as well as of the good 
have actually acecomplished—is, we think, as useful as its execu 
tion is certainly practical and ellicient. The list is a long one; 
the institutions it includes are for the most part worthy of sup- 
port, even from those whose benevolence is under the control of 
conscience anc judgment; and many of them are really honou- 
able to the richest city in America, and bear no unfavourable 
comparison with the charities of London or Liverpool. 


It is a fact worth recording that the Civil Code ¢ and the 
Code of Practice § of the State of Louisiana now lie before us in 
two volumes of moderate size and convenient type, neither of 
them larger than a volume of the last edition of | aPrant In 
each the additions or alterations made by statute since the pr- 
mulgation of the Code are inserted under the article to which they 
refer, ‘To the general reader the most interesting portions of the 
Code will be those which embody the marriage laws of the State, 
derived as they are from a jurisprudence partly French and partly 
English in its origin; and those which relate to slavery, now 
obsolete, but still showing what was the legal status of the slave 
in the State whose laws were probably the most favourable to 
him, and how those laws had been aflected by the anti-slayery 
agitation got up by Northern enthusiasts subsequently to the first 
enactment of the Code. 


Among the publications on our table are two official Reports— 
the one from a Select Committee of the Canadian Parliament on 
Agriculture, Immigration, and Colonization \\, a large part of which 
is devoted to the question of road-making in newly settled 
districts ; the other from the Superintendent of Public Instruction § 
in the State of New York. ‘The last is an account, as full as the 


* The Life of Ulysses 8. Grant, General-in-Chief U.S.A. By Hon. 
T. T, Headley, Author of “ Washington and His Generals,” “ Napoleon and 
His Marshals,’ “ Sacred Mountains,” &c. &c. Llustrated. Sold by Sub- 
scription. New York: Treat & Co. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston. 1868. 


+ The Charities of New York, Brooklyn, and Staten Island. By Henry 
Cammaron and ugh N. Camp. New York : Hurd & Houghton. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


t Civil Code of the State of Louisiana; with the Statutory Amendments 
Srom 1825 to 1806 inclusive, and References to the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana to the Seventeenth Volume of the Annual pm Lol 
clusive; with an exhaustive Index. Compiled and Edited by James C. 
Fuqua, Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. New Orleans: Iloomfield & 
Co. New York: John F. Trow. London: Triibner & Co, 1867. 


§ Code of Practice in Civil Cuses for the State of Louisiana; with the 
Siatutory Amendments from 1825 to 1866 inclusive, and References to 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of Louisiana to the Seventeenth Volume of 
Annual Iteports. Compiled and Edited by James C. Fuqua, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. New Orleans: Bloomfield & Steel. New York: Joba 
¥. Trow. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

|| Zeport on Agriculture, Immigration, and Colonization. Printed by 
order of the Legislative Assembly. Quebec: Printed by George T. Cary. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1868. 


| Special Report on ihe Present State of Education in the United States 
and other Countries, and on Compulsory Instruction. By Victor M. Rice, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of New York. Albany: 


Van Genthuysen & Sons. London: Tribner & Co. 1867. 
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itude of the subject would permit, of the school systems of 
ihe various States, an also of European and other nations; espe- 
ially with reference to the subject of compulsory attendance. It 
ig worth notice that a considerable space is given to an elaborate 
iption of the Chinese system of national education ; which is, 
indeed, dwelt on at greater length and in more detail than those 
England or Prussia. It is such digressions as this, occurring 
where they are least expected, that give to American 
ébluebooks” their peculiar and somewhat popular character, 
gd render them often—what their English prototypes so seldom 
ge—interesting and even entertaining reading. 


Smith’s Handbook of Etymology * hardly rises above the level 
of a schoolbook, and is furnished with lists of “ words similarly 


unced,” and “words ditierently pronounced but similarly | 


pelt,” which even a tolerably iatelligent schoolboy would con- 
gder superfluous. But the more essential part of the work 

ists of a list of Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, Gaelic, Scandi- 
marian and other roots, with their English derivatives, which may 
frm a real contribution to the young student’s knowledge of his 
mother-tongue. 

General Lippitt’s Special Operations of Wart is a small and 
tesely expressed treatise on the attack and defence of rivers, 
defiles, villages, and open towns, with a few notes on other sub- 
jets. The directions given in each case are brief, clear, 
nd intelligible, and the reasons for them are distinctly and 
qncisely stated, with occasional reierences to instances in 
which their value has been strikingly exemplilied. The lan- 
quge is free from teclmicality, and the style terse, simple, and 
direct. 


Mr. J. Disturnell, some of whose works on Climate we have 
lad occasion to notice, publishes a kind of handbook or guide to 
the great American Lakes, the Valley of the St. Lawrence, and 
the Upper Mississippi }—a work which may, no doubt, be accept- 
able and convenient to European, as much as to American, tra- 
velers, A work of more limited scope, but of greater pretension 
and more generally interesting character, is a species of history of 
lake George §, the site of some of the bloodiest encounters that 
sgnalized the long and savage border warfare between the English 
ad French colonists, with their respective Indian ailics, and aiso 
of some important occurrences during the War of independence. 
The lake itself is one of the most beautiful scenes in America, and 
issaid to bear a considerable resemblance to Windermere, both in 
its form and shape, and in the character of the surrounding 
scenery. 


We have before usa real and an imaginary book of travels— | 


the latter || narrating the experiences of two citizens of Medamou 
(Nowhere) in Hurope and America, which serve as the vehicle of 
agood deal of sevcre, but not very novel or discriminating, satire 
m most European nations, and particularly on the Engush. A 
rmarkable contrast to this, and to the majority of American 
travels, are the quiet remarks of Mr. Andrew Peabody 4] on his 
European experiences. On art, architecture, laws, manuers, an 
weiety, his criticisms are discriminating, kindly, and often original ; 
and the volume—a very small one—contains more information, 
less spite, and more solid sense than many of far greater size and 


pretension. 


Two volumes of dramatic verse, by Laughton Osborn **, have | 


rached us. The second, Bianca Capello,is said to be “ in com- 
pletion of the dirst”; but on tuming to the latter, we find 
“Bianca Capello” included therein, ‘Lo most English readers it 
Will seem equaliy strange aud o.Jensive to tind the story of Calvary 


* A Complete Hiymology of the English Language; coniaining the Auglo- 
French, Dutch, German, ti elsh, Danish, Gothic, Swedish, Guclic, 
Ktalian, Latin, and Greek Roots, and the Lnglisi: Words derived therefrom 
accurately Spelled, Accented, and Lefined. By Wiiliam N. Smith, Author 
Little Spelier,” ‘fie Juvenile Deliner,’ Grammar-School 
Speller,” &c. New York: Barnes & Co. London: Tritbuer & Co. 1368. 


t The Special Operations of War, comprising the Forcing and Defence of 


Dgjiles, $c. By Francis T. Lippitt, late Colonel Second California Infantry 5 
et Grigadier-General U.S. Voluntcers. Providence: Sidney S. Rider 
&Brother. London: & Co. 1863. 


| 
} The Great Lakes or Iulend Seas of America; embracing a Full De- | 


krption of Lakes Superior, iduron, jdichiyen, Evie, and Ontario ; Rivers 
St. Mary, S¢. Clair, Detroit, Niagara, and Si, Lawrence; Commerce of the 

$e. $e. : together with a Guide to ihe Upper Mississippi River, giving a 
Full Description of Cities, Towns, forming altogether a Complete Guide 


for the Pleasure Travelier and Hwigrant, With Maps and Embellishments. | 
Y, piled by J. Disturnell, Author of the “ Intluence of Climate,” &c. New 
ok: published by the American News Company, London: Sampson | 


Son, & Marston. 1868. 


§ Lake George : its Scenes and Characterisi'cs, with Glimpses of the Olden | 
Times. To which is added some Account of Ziconderoga, with a Description | 


Notes on Lake Champlain. With illustration. By b. De 

New York: Anson D. Randolph. London: Sampson Low, Son, 

Marston, 1863, 

| Travels by Sea and Land of Aleihitheras. New York: Moorhead, 

Simpson, & Bond. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1863. 

1 Reminiscences of European Travel. Vy Andrew P, Peabody. New 
Hurd & lioughton, Cambridge: itiverside Press. Londou: Sampson 

& Marston. 1363. 

ia, Works by Laughton Osborn, ‘Tragedies. New York: Moor- 

: Bond, & Co. London: ‘Triibner & Co. Bianca Cupello, a Tragedy, 

Chee mnPletion of the First Volume of the Dramatic Series by Laughton 

York; Moorhead, Simpson, & Bond. London; Tribner & 


of the Route to Schroom Lake and the sidirondacks. ‘vith an Appendix 


dramatized as a tragedy, in which grave liberties are taken with 
all the personages of the sacred narrative, while Judas Iscariot 
and Mary Magdalene are represented as unwedded lovers, and 
even the agony in Gethsemane is versified, with a want of power 
which makes the irreverence painfully apparent. The author has 
evidently read Mrs, Browning’s poem on the same subject; it is 
to be regretted that he has failed to imitate the reticence and 
abstinence which true poetic taste, to say nothing of Christian 
veneration, could not but appreciate and approve. 


Three or four technical works are among our list, of which the 
largest and most important is the Household Physician* , by Dr. 
| Warren. It comprises an introductory treatise on Anatomy, and 
| another on general Hygiene—the measures most conducive to 
health at home, in travelling, on the plantation, and so forth ; 
| while each organ is separately described, and its structure ex- 

lained in detail, previously to an account of the various diseases 

y which it may be assailed. The work, by its very elaboration 
and completeness, is all the more open to the objection which 
applies to all similar treatises—that if they do not assist the 
layman to deal with diseases in the absence of a physician they 
are useless to him; and that, if they encourage him to do so, the 
will probably do much more harm than good. A IJcechanie’s 
Tool-Book +, and a treatise on the Practical Use of the Blowpipe }, 
are of a purely technical nature, and of very limited interest. 


* The Household Physician; for the Use of Families, Planters, Seamen, 
and Travellers: being a brief Description, in Plain Language, of all the 
Diseases of Men, Women, and Children, with the newest and most approved 
Methods of Curing them, By Ira Warren, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, &c. Boston: Iva Bradley & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 


+ The Mechanic’s Tool-Book, With Practical Rules and Suggestions for 
Use of Mechanists, Ironworkers, and others. By W. B. Harrison, Associate 
Editor of the “ American Artisan.” New York: D, Van Nostrand. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 


t A System of Instruction in the Practical Use of the Blowpipe ; being a 
Graduated Course of Analysis for ihe Use of Students, and all those engaged 
in the Examination of Metallic Combinations. Second Edition, With an 
Appendix and a Copious Index. By G. W. Plympton, A.M., Professor of 
Physical Science of the Polytechnic institute, Brooklyn. New York: D, 
| Van Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1865. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Satvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tr time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 


in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


The Savunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


| 
| Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurvay Review may be 


| obtained through any Bool:seller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom ail Commutnica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


| Cloth Cases for Binding ail ihe Volumes may be had at the Ofice, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and “COLLEGE.— 


TER SESSION, 1868-9.—The ADDRESS will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on’Thursday, October i, at 2 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject ‘to the Collece Regulatic 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on ‘application, 
either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. Mornanr Baker, and at 
Museu um or Library. 


S': GEORGE'S HOSPITAL.—The New SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS will be Opened for Students on October 1,when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. ACLAND, F.K.S., Regius Proiessor of Physic, Oxford, at 2 p.m. 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER SESSION will 
— ott OPENED on October 1, at 3 p.., with an ADDRESS by Dr. T. BURDON SAN- 
SON, F. 
Dike Hospital (305 beds) has Special Departments for Cancer (36 beds), for Diseases of the 
Eye and ‘Lecth, Diseases of Women and Children, ie for Syphilis. 
Prizes are given tor Examinations in the several Classes, at the Bedside and in the Post- 
mortem Koom. There are Six Resident Clinical Appointments. Students can also avail 


ANO OXFORD M.A. (Balliol), ), at present preparing a PUP], 


for Cambridge, can receive ONE more to jassics for either University.—Adiren, 
the Rev. F. H., Pendlebury, Manchester. 


W ANTED immediately, by an OXFORD B.A. (a Classman), 


a TUTORSHIP in a Nobleman or Gentleman's Family. ‘ Accustomed to Tuition, 


‘Travel. Highest references.—Apply care Shrimpton, ton, Broad 
W: ANTED, an EDITOR for a First-class WEEKLY PAPER, 
He must be ’thorougtily conversant with . Civi and Decors, 


tive Art.—Apply, by letter, with full to k. M., Oftice, 44, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


A RABIC and ENGLISH LANGUAGES.—LITERARY aq 
COMMERCIAL DOCUMENTS translated by a native ARAB SCHOLAR, tho. 
roughly competent in both Languages, and fully conversant with the Technicalities of 
Commerce.— Address, | the SECRETARY +83 Sey mour Sureet, Hyde Park, London. 


GY ERNESSES, SCHOOLS, and TUTORS (Military, 

Naval, &c. *e of the F iret Class, introduced. by Mr. WM. HOWARD, 3 Charing Cros, 

London, 8.W. (Patrons—the Earl of Scarborough, the Earl of Feversham, the the Lod 
Muncaster, &e. 


themselves, free of charge, of the instruction of the College Tutor, and thus ave! the it 
of Private teaching. 

General Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the Collezes of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Socle ety of Apothecaries, £9, which may be paid by Instalments. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean; trom Mr. De Moncan, ‘Treasurers or 


the Resident Medical Officer. 
E. HEADLAM GREENIIOW, M.D., Dean. 


| J NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. — The SESSION will 
commence or Monday, November 2, 1368. 
~ Full details as to CLASSES, EXAMINATIONS, DEGREES, xe. &c.,in Divinity, Arts, 
Science, Law, and Medicine, t tozether with a List of the General Council, will be found in the 
* Edinburgh University Calendar ” 1868-9, published by Messrs. kpaonsron & Doveras, 88 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d.; by post. 2s. 10d. By Order of the Senatus, 
JOHN WILSON, Secretary to the Senatus. 


NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
Ps wo SESSION will begin on Monday, October 5. Prospectuses may be had 


TRENHAM | REEKS, Registrar. 


(GORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 Queen Square, W.C., 


by distinguished in Theology. Literature, Science, and Art, will 
OPEN on October 8. a Prospectuses, apply to the Lavy-Resipenr. 
AGNES CH ARLES, Hon. Sec. 


DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION 

of CANDIDATES for KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS will take plece in the Chapter 

Room, on Friday the 20th, and Saturday the 2Ist of November, 1868, at 9 a.m., when Six 
Scholars will be appointed to supply the present Vacancies. 

These Scholarships (18 in number) are of the annual value of nearly £40 (£30 in money, with 
exemption from Classical Fees), and are tenable at the School for Four years, to which a Fiith 
may be added by the Dean. 

Anyone under Fifteen years of age, whether previously at the School or mat is admissible as 
a Candidate, —— roe that his parents are not in wealthy circumstane 

oT in their Names, with Certificates of their, ‘Birth, and state- 

of Mr. Evwarp Peevr, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter, The 
College, Durham, on or betore Monday, November 14. 
Further information may be had by applying to the 


Rev. HENRY HOLDEN, D.D., Mead- Master. 
MAHOMMEDAN, and INDIAN LAW.—A 


COURSE _of LECTURES will be pe on these, Subjects by STANDISH 
GROVE GKADY (Author of * The lindoo Law of Inheritance"), commencing on Monday, 
r2 .—kor Syllabus and Tickets of Admission apply to Mr. Gravy’s Clerk, 5 Essex 

Court, Ten emple. 


Clvit SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and other 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES are pees: prepared for the 
above at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, by a Stuff of Graduates in Classical, 
Mathematical, and Scientific Honours.—For ‘Terms, &c., address, the Peincipar. 


ClVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


of “English History and for Competitive Examinations”) has 
for all L f both Services.— Address, 15 Ueaufort Build- 
8, Strand. 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 

M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangier, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and thet best Masters paanente in all other 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives and N PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candidates successful at the last Examination were sent up by Mr. Wren.—4 Powis Square, 
‘Westbourne Grove, W. 


NAVAL CADETS, &c. 


R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 
t the Examination of August last. MORE th ONE-FOURTH ALL 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES passed from Kastman’s R. Academy. 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


HPUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
ow the Universities, Public Se’ Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—For Prospectus, apply to 
v. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Biver, 46 Regent Street, W. 


TOR CREST HALL, Warberry Hill, Torquay, under the 


v. T. R. R. STEBBING, M. A., sometime Fellow nai Tutor of Worcester College, 
enna First and Second Class in lassics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and formerly 
Tutor and Assistant-Muaster at Wellington College. The age of PUPILS at the time of 
Admission should be between ‘Ten and Fifteen. in the Domestic arrangements the Pupils are 
treated in every respect as members of the Family. Lend Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over 
Fourteen, 200 Guineas. The present Term began September 17 


OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. ena College, Oxford, 
late foo and of of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare tin che for the. Indian Civil 
Service s an other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


(TUITION at OXFORD—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
PUPILS to for. Matriculation or other Examinations, Special facilites Tire 


Candidates for Scholarships.—A: M.A., care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 
ps. srs. Street Brothers, Serle Street, 


EPUCcATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for the Universities, Professional, sand other 


Su PERINTENDENT of NURSES.—ST. GEORGES 

HOSPITAL.—A SUPERINTENDENT of NURSES is required at this Hospital, 
Persons willing to undertake the office may apply to the Secretary for the Laws relating 
thereto. Applicants must be Members of the Church of England, Widows or Unm 
between Thirty and Forty-five years of age, and they will have to answer a set of Quesiicg 
which will be supplied to them by the Secretary. No applications will be received utter the 
last day in September. The appointment will be made by a Committee, so that no canvassing 
will a necessary. No person need apply who has not a knowledge of, and practical experience 
in, Nu ; added to this the Committee are anxious to appoint a person as ot thee educated 
as they ean meet with, but they do not bind themselves to appoint an Applicants, 
cneuld' ‘ey not appear to be thoroughly qualitied for the office. By 0: 


DAVID L. DUVAL, 
(GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough.— The Largest and Hani. 


somest Ifotel in England. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager, 


LPFRACOMBE TMOTEL.—200 Apartments, large and elegant 
Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic, Tabled’ Hine 
daily.—Address, ‘Mr. BOWN, Ifracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on te 
Premises. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 


Patron—The QUEEN. 


The Objects of this Society are: 

1, The Pursuit of Archxol by sane of Excavations, Copying of 
Drawing Plans of Ancient Edifices -_ uins, taking Accurate Photographs of Muu. 
ments, &c., in the Holy Land. 

2. A Topographical Survey of the Country, so as to fix Racettttes and Distances, and furnisha 
Correct Description of the Present Aspect of the Country. 

. The Geology, Flora, Fauna, and Meteorology of the Country. 

1. The Collection of Authentic Information as to the Manners, Customs, and Traditions of the 
Population of Vatestine. 

5. The Formation of a Biblical Museum. 

Reports of Work done, Plans of Work, Letters of Lieutenant Warren, R.E., Chief ite 
Exploring Party, the Photographs of the Society, and all other Information, can be obtain: 
of the Secerrany, by whom also Subscriptions are received at the Society’s Offices, 9 Pall Miall 
Kast. Subscriptions are also received at the Union Bank, Charing Cross Branch, 4 Pall Mal. 
East 5 and at Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 


EXPLORATION FUND. —SUBSCRIBERS 


a... have not received Copies of the REPORT. 14 the last Public Meeting, and other 
who may wish to receive them, are with the Sxcrezasy, 
Pall! ‘Mall East, S.W. 


GAFFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL, 
Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post fre), 

GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, i.C. 


OVER tLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, ort JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., vid EGYPT, em SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILI UES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 
ADEN, 
MALT BOMBAY, \ From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALE XANDRIA, 


From Southampton every Fortnight; 


SINGA ore. 
rey UTTA, CHINA, the day of departure being Saturday. 


BA J APAN, 
AUST MEL DOURIE, From Southampton once a Month; 
RING ORGE'S \ the day being Saturday. 


The Steamers leave Marseilles every Sunday. ‘ 
For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall! Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


ATCHLEY & CO., Publishers of Works on Engineering, 


Architecture, Science, Archwology, &c. &c.,are prepared to undertake the PUBLICA- 
TION of WORKS’ on the above or kindred Subjects. A Catalogue of their New ¥ Works sent 
free on application.—Atcutey & Co., 106 Great Russell Street (near the Museum), W.C. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
M FLOWERS. 


MAGIC FLOWERS. 


MAGIC FLOWERS. 
OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


PATENT, No. 2138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Grainine. 
Plastered Walls, Ceilings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wood selected. 
Special Designs in any style, and Estimates free. 

SHOW ROOMS—2 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


ion.—For an Interview or Prospectus ress Pastor Virman, Univer it ud School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


FPUCATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Court, 
First-class Private School ehest references and full Eighteen. 
a for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. 

LENNARD, M.A., Vicar of Fauls, Prees, in the healthiest part of 


hire, receives SIX PUPILS, tie Sons of Gentlemen, to be Educated for the Pi 


THE Rey. WALTER M. HATCH, Fellow of New College, 


» prepares PUPILS for Competitive Resettesion: Universities, &c., and 
have Tee Vacancies in his House early in October.— Address, | Risley, Nottingham. nations 


OME.—A CLERGYMAN, who prepares Pupils for the 


University and Amy. wishes to meet w jth One or Two YOUTHS to READ with him 
phos at Rome. French and Italian may be acquired at the same time.— 
of Mr. Lovejoy, Bookselicr, Reading. 


ICE.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxford, 


assisted by a (Oxford First Classman, &c. fe 
PUPILS. Highest references-Address, M.A. Villa Girard Nice PRIVATE 


RRODEIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and ‘TRAVELLING 


G BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in in every vert veriety. 3 MOUNTED aad 
Suit ‘ES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE, and LE. renis 
KODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAV VELLING. WIKITING CASES, in 
or pmo ‘ of the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and B ookalides 
ARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, nad the best make,in handsome et at 
morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromande! of new am 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELT IES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Se 


PURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).— 


our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, n lege 
Prices per. less than any other House. The most a A. 4. 
ratis from 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and d 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


1HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedes, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Ill Lustrations 
of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free bY 
CHUB B & SON, SON, 57 Si St. Paul's Churchyesd, London. 


O MORE BREAKAGE if iyo use BURROW’S PATENT 


RACKS, made to all , and from 9s. upwards. soon saved. Sold by 
mongers, Chemists ac. and by the Patentees, Woe BURROW, 
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Lonpon Orrice—37 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are ISSUED Free of Charge, available th — 


que NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
I effected in all partsof the World. Prompt and liberal Loes Settlements. 


scotland, North of England, and Ireland. Aiso in all the Principal ‘Towns on the Continent 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


wf Europe, and, generally, in every British Colony and Foreign Country 
World. 


HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
paaxcuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

nts are kept at the Iead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 

when the Credit Balance not fall below £1 100. 
Depositsreceived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


t 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto di tte 
al Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 

obtained on application 

Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

exuacharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

rales ‘and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 

Toterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every Leer description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transac! 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FOUNDED 1 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are punpentend, A ve hf ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 


total Profits as Bonue ; enjoy peculiar * rid" and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against ot ligbility to future question. 


New Assurances in 1867 . £442,000 
ding New Premiums. 14,820 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. — 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
43 GRACECHUKCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Capital £2,789,648, 
The Profits applied in reduction of the pesto or Bonuses added to the Sums Assured. 
Inseveral instances the Premiums have become extinct, and Annuities granted in addition. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. 
September 1863. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSU RAN CE OF FICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


The Oldest Office m the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
ife, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 136s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE — per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policics of above Five Years’ 
stant 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,963. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


(THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1821.-11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given that FIRE POLICIES which expire at MICHAELMAS must be 


renewed within Fifteen Days at this Uffice,or with the Company’s Agents throughout the 
Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of Is. 6d. per Cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's Agents, or to 
TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 
With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
‘sured on the participating scale of Premium. 
At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in the 
to£4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 
The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 1 to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
Anees effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices_ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Braxcu Orricr—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Rot Directors. 
Mark Currie Close, 


Lancelot Willi a 
he — Esq. 


Tsq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
k. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
{harles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
iversdale Joseph Somes, Esq, 
William Wallace: Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee—S AMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Non 4 (CE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed a payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
FIRE. at Michaelmas will expire on October 
The FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES imay be etched on advantageous terms. 
anne Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


122 Gare in made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
on the Reverslonary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


usialent relations have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
rea not tion aitforde £15,000 may be ingured on on one Life. 
with the of an 


y the experience of ie a Century and a half. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 

Insurances due at MICHAELMAS coud be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day, Uctober 14), or the same will 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[NPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instituted 1820, 


The Security of a Subscribed Coptial of £7 anges ena: and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ pureneee of the total Ann 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the ‘Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Keduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 


The most Liberal Conditi 
Policies pred in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


Whole- World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 
e revised P; Parti les, to be obtained at t! 
Offices in London, | ola Broad Street, iE C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


Six POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 


in case of Death 1 44 Acusent of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journies. 


For particulai ly t Stations, to 
way ions, to the Local Agents, or at the 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 
Lonpor 120 Regent Street; and 


Mancuester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpoor—50 Bold Street. 
FOR GENTLEMEN — Fashions for Overcoats, Frock Coats, Morning Coats, 
Waistcoats, and Trot 
FOR YOUNG. GENTLEMEN. anos Fashions for Overcoats, Morning Coats, Jacket 
Suits, and Highland Dresses; also Hats, Hosiery, 
nirts, &c. 
FOR LADEES, —Autumnal Fashions: Jackets, Paletots, Cloaks, Travelling Dresses, Riding 
Habits, Riding Pants, xc. 


Messrs. NICOLL’S Establishments are divided into Departments as aa in each Garments 
are kept ready for imm use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
LONDON : 114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET, axv 22 CORNHILL;: 
MANCHESTER: 10 MOSLEY STREET; LIVERPOOL: 50 BOLD STREET. 


ACHINE-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 
cent. less than Hand-made, and more perfect. 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER (late Hancock, Buasroox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 
Doors from Bond Street), where the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in 18-Carat Gold, so 
extensively introduced by Mr. STREETER, is only to be obtained. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ond. H.LM. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£8. d. £6. d. 
Gold Lever Watches, from........+. 1616 0 Silver Lever Watches, from 550 
Gold. Half Chronometers, Silver Half Chronomcters. wi 
with or without a Key. from...... 3615 0 with or without a Key, fi -%6 5 0 
Gold Hunting, Case extra .......... 550 te 
Gold. Geneva Watches, examined fag Conse, 
and guaranteed, from 770 Marine Chronometers,: from’ 3615 0 


Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ........+-seesesseeeeerseees £4 48. 
Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, he. * winding with or without a Key; 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. rret Clocks 1aade to order. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Ba sem London. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutters variety of and finish. 

E'S—Electro-plated §) Forks , Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
Jish-coversand vate: Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 308.,40s., 63s., 788. 
Papier Maché Tea in Sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improvements. 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, 
Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
Domestic Baths for every pur . Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
Register Stoves, d Loi le Kitcheners, Ranges, &¢. 
— Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great of patterns. 
—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensile. 


n Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and se: 

DE. Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Ro! Nlers, a ond Wire Work. 

DE AN E’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 638. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
Ds COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


in great vertety ond of the newest and most recherché _are on Show 
at WILLIAM'S BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of Six; Block Tin, ids, 3d. to 
25s. 6d. the set of Six ; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with 
or without silver-plated handles, £3 118. to £6 8s. the setfof Five : Electro-plated. £9 to £21 the 
set of Four. Block tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
2v¢, to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £9. 


AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns.— WILLIAM s. BURTON 
tes attention to this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. It oderateur 
the 4- of which hove carefully culled), Arend 
lagnum, and other Lamps for Candles. an wh 
cither as to extent, price, or pattern, is TS unrivalled. 
Pure Colza Oil 4d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGE H.R.H. the Prince of sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and “yh of 700 Illustrations 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 
KS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FU: 

TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
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HEY & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. —HEAL & ae | 


have greatly enlarged their soeaten nd the pw of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. They have ‘Ten separate Rooms, each completely Furnished with a different 
= of Furniture, ve of neral Stock displayed Six Galleries and 


e G 
Furniture i in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ASY CHAIRS, COU \CHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 

300 dim Shapea nV lew for an Delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any Shape on MER 31 and 32 DBerners 
Street, Oxtord St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated C atalogue post free. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct | attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINE own special importation. Prices per dozen : 


LIGHT BORDEAUX........ FINE BORDEAUX. 363 
“An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with “Bouquet. | 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 


A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 


CLARETS « ++ 183. to 108s. SHERRIES .........+....++ + 243. to 84s. 
‘A good Vin Ordinaire, up to choice | A sound Dinner Wine, » up to Fine | 
Old eons ze Wines of F irst Grow ths. | old Amontilindo and East — ia. 
CHAMPAGNES +. to Sis. 8. to 1203. | 
Light, ‘Dry: irkling Wine,up | Li “Old and Crusted 
to choice Wines of’ First Brands. | and Vintage Wi | 
263. tos. | SAUT. to 1208. | 
A Light ihine’ Wiue, up to choice | A Light White yn up to 
Growths. choice Licueur Wines. 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 5is., to very Old L iqueur Brandy, 90s 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


"PEAS. —Strong CONGOU, 2s. Gd. per lb. for Houschold Use ; 
Fine CONGOU, 3s.; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Use; and the Drawing- 
room, Packed, in Tins of 6 lbs., 14 ibs.. and 201bs., and Chests of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. 
Samples by post on application. 
rE. LAZEN BY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, w. 


E. ‘LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLE S, , SAU CES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole sees of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manuilacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consume rs having ditiicuity in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE, —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requests d to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizasetra Lazenny.” ‘This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, ot 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Reevipt for Larvey’s Sauce, are compelied to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Soild by all respectable Grecers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


ANDLES.—Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per lb. upwards. 


RAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S “ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting fragrance wuerenteeds order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


FIELD'S PURE “ SPERMACETI” SO AP, 8d. and 1s, 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article ‘abil the dancin 
properties of Soap with the soothing and emollient action of Spermaceti; it is especially 
recommended for Children and Ipvalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MAKSH, LAMBETH, S. 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 

HOARSENESS.—From the Rev. G. Wary, 36 Springfield Place, Whenever 

in times of jioarseness, arising trom cold or excess of public speaking, I have taken Dr. 

UCK’s WAF ERS, I have invariably found relief.” Price 1s. lid. per Box.—Soid by all | 
Chemists. 


a _— will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthfy) 


It will canse Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price és. 
Depdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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MBs, A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S RESTORER 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEAsoy. 


NOTICE.—Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's « 
Review.’ sand all other Woke of acknowledzed merit and genera) interest, are in Ci 


ample Supply is provided mt aa the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear, F 


Subscription, One Guinea per annum, commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on 
‘urwWarded, 


liberal terms. Vrospectuses, revised for the New Season, are now ready, and wiil be fu; 
postas) se free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP Books 


Set 


at MUDIL'’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added us the demand tervases and 


NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and 


Seasons, Second-hand, and more than Fifteen ‘Thousand Volumes 


Authors i in, Ornam ntal Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libra 


at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATA (LOGUE 


are now ak 4 , and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
_ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 

in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDLE'’S MANCIIESTER LIBR, ARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library,’ 
_ Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxtord Street, | London; City Office, 4 i King Street, Cheapside, 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, V, 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amou nt, according tothe supply required. 


the best new Books, English, French,and German, immediately on publication. | 


with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


also be had free on application. 


BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librarie, 


507 Regent Street, nearthe Poly technic. 


“A ‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ has been formed, for 
purchasing the stock and goodwill of the Library Company in Pal! Mall and Welbeek 
Street. We hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old 
Company. The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.” 


altheneeum, August 16, 1868, 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 103. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per Volume. 


100,000 VOLUMES, must be cleared out, in consequence 


of the formation of the New Circulating Linwary. 


Books at AUCTION PRICES.—Large Surplus Stock must 


be sold off. For CATALOGUES and TERMS, apply to the Secrerany, 68 Welbeck 


Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


puE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—New Capital, New 


Management, and Tariff. 


TENN TYSON. — —A BU ST of the POET LAUREATE, by 
WOOLNER, in the finest Parian, is just published ; height, 14 inches. Single Copies 
may be had at the Wholesale Price on application to J. L. ‘Curnny, 7 Birch Terrace, Hanley. 


A Photog raph torwarded if desired. Mr. Woo.ner’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
shest excellence. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, ITeadache, Gout, and Indi, postion. 

At 172 New Bond Street, London ; ; andof all Chemists. 
PALNL JESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). —All other 
Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original ond 
only Practitioners of the true System of Pain!ess Dentistry, Prominently among the 
advantages recommended by the * Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press, are— 


Perfect immunity from pain ; every kind of operation avoided ; unparalleled comfort, utility, | 
economy, du: ability wonderfully lifelike appearance ; fees less than 
charged for ordinary de ious of Artificial Teeth.— Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY « S80) 


rip’ 
(the “uldest i nlished. English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxtord Street, and 448 Strand 
‘opposite Charing Cross Railway Station, and over the Telegraph Office). Teeth from is, 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


V HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


GALV: ANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


Power and V ul —VULVERMACHE INPROVED Pi Vol 
3, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the only ge app hie able 


Voita-Electric sppliances, are easily distinzuished from “the pseudo-electrie sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
poses, by the Patient availing himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Belts 3us. to 49%. Chain Bands 5s. to 22:., poet ad to electric power, the 
instantaneons!y perceptible effects of which can be experimented daily at the establislunent. 
Combiaed Voltaic Bonds for restoring impaired Vital Energy 30s. - 408. New Improved 
Patent Pecket Matteries. trom £3 to £1, exceeding in power, Cliicacy, an 1 durability those | 
advertised at Ten --Apply to J. 1. PULVERM, R, Patenive, 200 
Regent Street, Louden, W., where the orig is of documents aud testimonials can 

inspected. For Medical Reprete and Private Nestimonials (authenticated) see Pamphict, sent 
post tree. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight “ the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Preseribed as the safist, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC LRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL | 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly exeellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARHSII, Bart., Physician in ‘Ordinary to the Queen in Ircland, cbserves:— 
“Leonsider Dr. De Jon: zh’s Lizht- Brown Ced Liver, Oil to be a very pure Vil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a sneraoe utic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S.. Medical Oflicer to the Poor L aw Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes : an We think it a great advantage that there isone kind of Cod Liver 
Oi which, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

gh.” 


Sold only in capsuled Inrensas Half-pints, 2s. Pints, 46. Quarts, by respectable 


Sore Consioxers, 


HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


mme t (1809), to end of 1807, with Index ty 123 vols. 8vo. half calf, 


neat, £10 10s. 


DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER, from commencement 


(1758), to 1862 inclusive, with Index. 106 vols. Svo. half calf, gilt, £18. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. Plates 


65 vols. 8vo. calf, gilt, £3 33. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. The Author's Favourite 


Edition, plates, 48 vols. 12mo. half calf, marbled edges, cloth sides, £6 63. (1829.) 
Apply to C. F. Huss, 24 Haymarket, S.W. 


‘This day is published, 1s. 


BENAMIN DISRAELI: the Past and the Future. A 


Letter to John Bull, Esq. By a Democratic Tory. 
KWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh : and London. 


In a few days, 1 vol. fep. Svo. 3s. 5. Gil. 


ue PYRAMID and the BIBLE: the Rectitude of the One 


in accordance with the Truth of the Other. By aCrrrcyaax. With an Introductory 


Note by Professor Piazzi Suyrn, -\stronomer Royal for Seotiand. 
E dinburgh : Epmons7von & Dovctas. London: Apass, & Co. 


FRENCH WITHOUT RULES, ON THE PRINCIPLES OF INDUCTION, 


PROGRES*10N, AND REPETITION. 
New Editions, each 1s. 6d.; Key, Is. 8d. 


1. HALLS FIRST FRENCH COURSE, and FRANCE and 


the FRENCII, 


2, HALL’S SECOND COURSE, and FRENCH HISTORY 


and LAWS. 


London: J. B. Edinburgh : J. Menzivs. Dublin : 


This day is published, illustrated by Views, Plans, and Details, 8vo. 21s. 


TECTURAL HISTORY of ELY CATHE- 
N the ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY o 


DRAL. By the Rev. D. J. Srewanr, M..A., formerly Sacrist of the 
Joun Van Vooust, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Price 


(CASTLE of CARLSMONT : “Tragedy. By A. L. 0. 


ELSON Sons. 


NEW TEST! AMENT. 


Su GGESTIONS for THOROUGH REFORMATION of the 


E. 


GREEK TEXT from = Corruption by Illiterate Copyists of the Dark Ages. BY 


R.E. Sronrr. 125 pp. 3s, 6d. 
Anvey, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Electric Te Operations « of War— Heal 
ottings—Great kxhibitions, xc. With copious Lu 
Locxweop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. _ ADVERTISEMENTS for 
Yee ion in the Forthcoming Number of the abov seg Periodical must be forwarded to 


Publisher by by the 3rd, and BILLS by the Sth of Octobe 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE THEOLOGIC AL REVIEW. Price 2s. 6d. 
No. XXIII. (OCTOBER 1, 1868). 
}, ANCIENT OF THE CRIMEAN JEWS. By 
D. 
saab circ OF ENGLAND AND WHO SIIOULD STOP IN IT. By Frances 
n Cope. 
que NON-CONFORMIST AT OXFORD. 
4, THE GREEK TESTAMENT OF ERASMUS. 
puLPIT REFORM. By Cuarres Anrnony, Jun. 
TRAVERS MADGE. By Joun Watcur, B.A 
RECENT AS TO THE ‘AGE OF THE WORLD. 
Crosskey, F.G.S, 
g, NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Publishers : Messrs, Wittsams & Norcars, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


By a Juntor Fetrow. 
By R. B. Daummonn, B.A. 


By Hi. W. 


Ready on Magazine Day, 3s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
J Vol. XXXI.—Part IIL. (SEPTEMBER 1868). 
Coxtents: 1. Brsfras, Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece—2. Exj10rr, Crime, Pauperism, 
increase of Material Prospe:ity—Miscellanea, Quarterly Tables, &e. 
*,* Analytical Index to 25 Vols., 1838-1862, price 7s. 
London: Epwarp _Sranrorp, ‘6 5 Charing Cross, 


No. LXVII. (OCTOBER), 3s. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 
JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE by 


ter: 
ms ; The Poor I aw ‘Amenament 1868 ; 
te Treatinent of Lunacy—Reviews of recent on Mental 
the A 


nual Meeting ef the Medico-Psychological Association, held at the Royal 
nnu ya" | HYMNOLOGICAL.... 


eof Physicians, August 4, &c. &c. &c. 
Joux Cuvacuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. (to be continued Quarterly) No. XXII. of 


[aE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure | 
an 


d Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. 
STEPHEN, Esq. 


Edited by 


CONTENTS : — 
Mr. C. E. Mathews on the Jiigerhorn. 
Captain Oliver on the Himalayas. (With Coloured Sketch of the 
Kinchinjinga Group.) 
Mr. W. Mathews on Hypsometry. 
Mr. Nichols on Favre's * Recherches Géologiques.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
On Wednesday next, No. CCCCLXVL, price 2s. 6d. 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
Bolsover Forest. By the Author of 


Church Policy. 

Cte Return, “The Autobiography of Salmo 
aps Salar,” &c.—Chaps, VI. 

Trades-Unionism in the City and May - bape, VI. to IX 
Fair.—Il. Translations of the Jliad. 

News from Sirius, By R.A. Proctor, | Cnanson on the Formation of the Holy 


Eliot.—A Letter Catholic League in France, 1585. 


from a Hermitage. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales Office. 
— 4 The Kalewipoeg. By Bantnc-Govtp, 
pire’s Sixth and Seventh Stories. M.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


[THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. | 1s. | 


Contents: 
1. CHRISTOPHER KENRICK : his Life and Adventures. 
Chapter 1.—In which I am Miserable, and in which I Run away from Home. 
—A Stranger in a Strange Land. 
3.—I become a Member of the Fourth Estate wand Fall in Love. 
»  4.—Introduces the Reader to Miss Julia Bel 
2. ALBERT DURER AND THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 
3. MY LAST SESSION. No. I11.—Our Orators. 
4. A SONG OF AGE. 
5.“AFTER DARK”: a Sketch in the Street. 
6. EUROPE IN TRANSITION. 
7. AT EVENTIDE, 
8. COURSING. 
9. HOST ANID) GUEST. 
1. A YORKSHIRE SHOW-YARD. 
ll. “OUT OF HARNESS.” 
2. WITH THE SAVANS AT NORWICH. 
13, NOT IN SOCIETY: a Novel. 


Chapter 18. —Delicate Diplomacy. 
” 19.—New Engavemen 
Mr. Bailey bose Situation. 
” —From Bad to Worse. 
” a —St. Patrick Smith in the City, 
23.— When pain and anguish wring the brow.” 


NOTES ‘AND INCIDENTS. 
15, CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
16. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 


London: Brapavry, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 
Price 9d. 


QNCE A WEEK. (SEPTEMBER) Edited by E.S. Darras. 


Contents: 
LEFT IN THE LURCH. Drawn by H. 
Paterson. 


FRENCH OYSTER NURSERIES, 


STRANGE FOOD. 
PARLIAMENTARY SEATS. Drawn by 


ienmeny LOVE. OUR RACE WITH THE MABEL. 

I WOULD NOT DO IT AGAIN. UNINTENTIONAL LYING. 

4 PLEA FOR AN OLD HEARTH. THE FAIRY LADDER. 

ON A CERTAIN CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

COAST SCENERY. Drawn by F. Eltze. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
Y REPAIRS. 


STRIKE. Drawn by F. Eitze. 
| THE STORY OF A NOSEGAY. 
| TABLE TALK. Illustrated. 
Together with the Continuation of a New Story, 
LOVE THE AVENGER. By the Authoress of “ All for Greed.” 


—___ Tondon: Brapnvny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE tr IEW, Theological, Literary, 


INTE 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. By the Dean of Canrzrsvry. 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Arxrxson. 

PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By the Rev. James Davies. 

A FRENCH CRITICISM OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By D. R. Fearon 


JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. Part L 
By Principal 


THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
+ NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Srrawan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


[THE CHURCH of the FUTURE, by the Very Rev. 
REVING pd. Dean of appears in THE CONTEMPORARY 
Srrawan & Co., Publishers. 


By Jamzs Rovuriepes. 


“ O day most calm, most bright . 
‘The world were dark but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth shew the way.”"—exserr. 


(THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Tromas 
D.D. Illustrated. Monthly, 7d. 
The OCTOBER Part : 
PRACTICAL — FOR EARNEST MEN. By C. J- 
AUGHAN, 

STORY CRUS N 

SOCTAT, 3. THE GANG CHILDREN. By Dora 
BIBLICAL ... seeee 46 HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. i THE 


From a MS. in the State Paper | 


INCIDENTS DURING THE LATE CAB 


PENTATEUCH. By W. Linpsay-Arexanven, D.D. 
HISTORICAL .......... 5. THE JEWS IN ROME. By the Rev. Dr. Pui. 
CHAR ACTER-STUDY.. 6. SOLOMON. By Tuomas Gururi, D.D. 
NARRATIVE 7. PHILIP CLAYTON'S FIRST-BORN. By A. Pacer, M.D. 
A SUNDAY AT SEA. By Epwarp Hows. 
THEOLOGICAL . -. 9 THE MOST HIGH GOD. By Professor Puvmerax. 
DESCRIPTIVE....... THE TWO SISTERS. By Witttam Hanna, D.D. 
PHILANTHROPIC -ll. A MISSIONARY IN THE EAST. By a Crry Maw. 
DEVOTIONAL ..........12. TWO VIEWS OF LIFE. By the Rev. A. W. Txorotp. 
BIOGRAPHICAL........13. THE WORLD : Memorns or an 
WOMAN. — 
14. SUNDAY SONGS. By Guoerr Tarr. 
15. PRAYER AND PRAISE. By Mrs. Caaro Knox. 
INFORMATIONAL ++.16. NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. By Rev: 
Professor Biarkie. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations by Pettie, Pin 
ann & Co., Publishers. 


| MESSRS. STRAHAN & CO. are desirous of drawing attention 
to the OCTOBER Part of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which begins a New Volume, 
Without a large circulation no Magazine can be in a position to command the highest talent. 
Fortunately this one has now attained such a position,and can congratulate itself on 
a Staff of Contributors second to none. 

THE SUND: ay MAGAZINE does not concern itself with any denominational distinctions’ 
important as th a be in their own place. Members of all Branches of the Christian 
ae write side | by side in its pages ; and it looks for an equal catholicity on the part of 
readers, 

It has been objected to magazine | ay = 1) that they have a distracting influence, from 
the fragmentary nature of their contents. o THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE this cannot 
in any way apply, inasmuch as its b ponerse are 4 al cases full, not exhaustive; while a large 
number of them form chapters works which will be completed within the one Volume. 
‘Thus there are in the Publishers’ hands at the noe time no few or a SIX IMPORTANT 
WORKS, which might cach be published se; at a high But instead of this 
they are to appear in the Volume of THE 8 ND. ty MAGAZ NEY commencing in October; 

| and the Subscribers will thus get the aa of them complete (together with the the other 
Contributions) for the Annual Subscription of Seven Shillings. 
56 Ludgate Hill, September 1868. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 
(Pus SUNDAY MAGAZINE begins a NEW VOLUME 
with the OCTOBER PART. 
| This PART contains the opening Chapters of the following important Works: 
/ 1. THE CRUST AND THE CAKE, By the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 
| 2, FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: of an E 
3. STUDIES OF CHARACTER. New Series. By Tuomas Gornare, D.D., Editor. 
| 4. BIBLICAL STUDIES. By Professor Puompras. 
| 5 BApmEse WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN. By C. J. Vavonan, D.D., Vicar of 


6. HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. Linpsay-Atexanper, D.D. 
Srrauan & Co., Publishers. 

N dy, 1 vol., of upwards of 900 and 150 Wood-Engravings, 
egantly in cloth gilt edges, 8s. 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 1868, by Tuomas 


| This Volume forms a complete Book, and contains the following important Contributions: 
THE SEABOARD PARISH. In 43 Chapters. By the Author of “ Annals of a Quiet 


Neighbourl 
Titercture better than this.” —JMustrated Time 
“ A story of the very highest order; full of deep and healthy truth, Mog in the most genial 
way; a story to read thoughtfully, slowly, lovingly.” —Birmingham Daily Lost. 
| OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. In7 Chapters. By Rev. Tuomas Gurunie, D.D. 
| HOW TO STUDY THE EPISTLES. In 12 Papers. By Dean Arronp. 


| {HE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. In32 Chapters. By Eowarp Garrerr. 
“ Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good 
luck to be able to pronounce mot re than once or ‘wien in a lifetime If this is not the 
itome of a real old man's diary, is the best imitation of reality we come across. 
We these * to the attention of everybody.” —A thene: 


IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. In 8 Papers. By Hanna, D.D., 


And in addition to the above, the Volume contains Papers by the Duke of DB. ie Rev. 
Sarah Tytler, Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, W. G. Blaikie, D. 
| Kev. William _Arnot, Rev. Dona facleod, Rev. Charles Hole, 
‘John De Licfde, Rev. Henry Allon, R. D.D., Rev. H. B. 'T Mee 
W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D., Dora Greenwell, Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M. A. The 
| D.D., David Brown, D.D., Isabella F yvie, Isa ‘Craig Knox, &e. 
Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


On the 28th instant, the OCTOBER Number of the 


‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 
Contents: 
1, KITTY. By, the of Ds. Saath,” “John and I,” &c. 
hapters 34 to 41. 
2. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. By a Mercuanz. 
3. A MODEL PRIEST. 
4, THE BROKEN MUG. From the German of Heinrich Zscokke. By Emuy 


Montoomery. 
By Joux Surenan, Author of “ The Irish 
Knight of Iunishowen,” &c. &c. 


5. PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. 
Whisky Drinker Papers,” “The 


6. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

7. LOOKING BACK: a Poem. 

8. SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. By Annie Taomas. 

9. “OCEANA” HARRINGTON, 

| 10. VERA. Chapters 11 to 15. 

Ricnarv Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 


This day, No. XXVI., Published Weekly, 6d. 


| THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the followin 


trations : Laurens, by T. R.A.— 
ah 


Tilus- 
Drawing 


IST of CANDIDATES, GENERAL ELECTION. —THE 
MONCONFORMIST of Wednesday last contains a full and corrected List of Candi- 
United Kingdom up to the Present ‘Time, and an Estimate of the Prospects of the 
Also, Articles on the Irish Church Commission Report—Electioneering | 
's Bampton Lectures ; and a resumé of Opinions 
Trish C 5d.; 1, 6d. 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E. E.C. 
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On Tuesday the 29th instant, No. CVI. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 


THE PRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 66.—Sedley’s Notes. 


Price Is. 


eeting anda ‘arting. 
Last of All. 


GLIMPSES OF MAURITIUS. 
SOME NOTES ON OTHELLO. 
SUMMER IN THE HARDANGER PROVINCE. 
LETTICE LISLE. with an Illustration. 
Chapter 1._A Yeoman’s Estate. 
2.—Amyas Wynyate his Home. 
»  3—Fishing in the Heron's Pool. 
+»  4,—Lettie’s Schoolmasters. 
A DIALOGUE ON FINALITY., 
COLONIAL PARLIAMENTS. 
AJACCIO, 
JACOB OMNIUM. 
Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 
Will be ready on Monday, 28th inst. 


wAINT PAULS for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
Contents: 
THE SACRISTAN’'S HOUSEMOLD. By the Author of * Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
‘THE CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 
LIFE STUDIES. No. III.—The Adventurer, 
FRENCi{ PLAYERS AND PLAYHOUSES, 
OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS. 
THE RED ROSE 
PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
8 A BOAR-HUNT IN BURGUNDY. 
9. CHRISTIAN THOUGHT EMBODIED IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
10, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antnony ‘Tnotorr. With an 
"Chapte ter 47.—Mr. Mildmay's Bill. Chapter 48,—* The Duke.’ 
49.—The Ducllists meet. Chapter 50.—Again successful. 
London and New York: Vinrvr & Co. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is Mornin; a Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that Engl and cennenenl *_. Standard. 


BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Monday next, 28th inst., illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings, Is, 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents 
1. BOUND TO JOUN COMPANY: o A and Misadvent of Rohert 
Ainsleigh. Illustrated ‘rhompeon, Chapter begin my Apprenticeship. 
Chapter 14.—My honourable Masters. Chapter 15.—Providence sends me a Friend. 
2 AT PLEASURE, By Sawven. 
3. CAVALIER-HUNTING. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 
4. LOXDON Cues. By Watter Trornavry. Clubs Past and Present—Clubs Present: 
IV. 1 he 
onserva' 
s. SENSATION ALISM IN SCIENCE. By R. H. Parrenson. 
an one? 
6. TO GET MARRIED. 
SINGULARITY. By Geonce Srorr. 
. THE AVALANCHE, By J. Asnsy Sreany. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
DIANA GAY: a Novel. By Pency Fivzcrratp. 
10. THE GREAT CROC a Journal of Travel on a Loopline. 


voustus Sar. 
ll, LA PREMIE RE. JEUNESSE. Illustrated by T. S. Seccombe. 
By Desmonp Ryan. 


12, THE CONJURER AT HOME, 
13. INHERITANCE: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
M4. DEATH AND THE SEASONS. By Goprary Turner. 


N.B.—The Sixth Volume of Pye ete elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for Binding (238.), 
designed by Luke Limner. 

*,* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


Are there more Worlds 


By Geonor 


OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. BUXTON’S NEW WORK. 


~ 


Now ready, Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged, Svo. 63. 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY Analysed and 
Arranged. Cartes Buxton, M.A., M.P., Author of Memoir of 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart.” 


[This Edition contains annotations by Lord Cranborne, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Layard, Earl Fortescue, Mr. Lecky, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


On October 15, No. I., 6d. in Weekly Numbers, to be continued till completed, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE, 


IN: VIRTUE & CO., CITY ROAD, AND IVY LANE, E.c. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of every kind may be seen and selected from, at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


HE SECOND EDITION of Mr. NASSAy 

W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and Esgayg 

relating to IRELAND will be ready in a few days, in 2 Vols. post 8yo, 
price 21s. London: Lonemans and Co. 


Fourth Edition, in Svo. price 3s. Gd. cloth, 
HE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE ¢ 
WOMEN. By CuarLes ANTHONY, Jun, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Pe EMS and PLAYS, Original and Translated. By Wniny 
H, CHARLTON. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
RELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Chur 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 

London : ; LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ECCE sPIRITOS OPUS. 

Just published, in fep. Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CHURCH of CHRIST a BROAD CHURCH; cr, 

the Unity of Christendom. By a Pitysictan. 

London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Third Edition, in 8v0. price One Shilling, 
(HE BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir 
TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 

*,* This Edition has been carefully revised ; and considerable additions have been 
made to it, including a reprint of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne’s and gj 


C. Trevel yan’s Letters to the ** Times” on the employment of soldiers in ciyj 
situations. 


London: LoNnGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


COMPLETION OF THE “ ALPINE GUIDE,” 


In post Svo. pp. 664, with 7 Maps (1 geologically coloured) and a PANORAMA from 
the Rittner Horn, price 10s, 6d, cloth, or with INTRODUCTION on Alpine 


Travelling in general, &c., price lls. 6d. the INTRODUCTION, separately, 
price One Shilling. 
GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS. By Jonn Bau, 


+ V.R.S. F.L.S. &e. late President of the Alpine Club; Author of a Guideto 
the Central Alps, and the Western Alps, price 7s. 6d. each. 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In2 wala, 8 Svo. with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, 5 Woodcuts, and § Illustrations 
in Chromolithography, price 42s. cloth, 
MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Plenipo 
_— tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the British 
Court. Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 


Oval Such biographies have all the import- be the same with the life of Dunsen......0ne 
ance of an *Eece Homo,’ shewing to the _ is loth to put the volumes down, and there 
world what man can be, and prrenenny will be few readers who do not 
raising the ideal of human life. It was so more could not have been told us of 's 
with the life of Dr. Arnold; it was so more life.”"—The Times, September 11. 
lately with the life of Prince Albert ; “it will 


London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d. 
NE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By Devs 
CAULFEILD Heron, LL.D, One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 
IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867-1868, 


The SPEECHES of D. C. Heron, Q.C. in the Cases of the 
Queen v. Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork Special Commission 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The SPEECHES of D. C. Hrroy, Q.C. in the Cases of the 
Queen v. Pigott, the Queen rv, et M. Sullivan, the Queen v. Captain Mackey, 
and the Queen v, A, E, Costello. Price 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ‘preparation. 


WHITAKER'S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


he BEST, the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK err 
published in England. 


HIE BAYARD EDITIONS are the choicest, cheapest, and 


most comfortable Books for reading that are poaes. Each volume complete, cloth, 
flexible, gilt edges, with silk headbands and register, 2s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Bon, & Marston, Crown. Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


RELGIous EMBLEMS and ALLEGORIES : a Series of 

any with suitable Letterpress, designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rer, 
Horm New with an Introduction by the Rev. James “Author of 
“The Book that will Suit You,” 


London : Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


This ane, Vol. II. (completing the Work), post 8vo. cloth, 93.; 


HANDBOOK of the GEOGRAPHY and STATISHIOS a of 


the CHURCH. By J.E.T. ‘Translated from the German by 
Lartcn, Esq. 
London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215 Regent Street, W. 
This day, post 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, half-bound, 10s. 6d.; post free, 118. 


A ODERN CAVALRY: its Organization, Armament, 
Employment in War. With an Appendix containing Letters from Generals Tate 
Hugh Lee, <p D. Lee, Thomas L. Rosser, of the Confederate States ay a 
Col. G. T, Dexiso, Jun., Commanding the Governor-General's Body G 
_ of oa Manual of Outpost Duties,” &c. 
London: Tuomas Bewwente, 215 Regent Street, W. 


Published by request, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN THEORY of the ORIGIN of the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE : a Sermon. preached at Norwich Cathedral, on Sunday Mornin 
August 23, 1868, on the occasion of the alceting of the Lritish Association. By W.C. Mass 
D.D.. Dean of Cork and of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. 

Bath: R. E. Peacs- 


Just published, price 2d. 
(PHE MAN of the PERIOD: a Companion to “The Girl 
of the Peri 
A thoughtful, truthful, clever little pamphlet.” — Nottingham Guardian. 
London: Ronent Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Second Edition, Illustrated, Railway Library form, 2s. 6d. 


GPORTASCRAPIANA : Facts in Athletics, and hitherto 


unpublished men of the 19th Century, from George IV. to the Swee ith P 
of Osbaldeston, Ross, and Budd, the Athletic Priumvirate."—See “Chambers 
“ A decidedly ion of d "Saturday Review. 
* It affords incidental — ead of the life of our roystering ancestors, curious and note- 
ail the books of the kind that bef hink 
Of ai 3 0 
enc tenn ee ever came before us, we think this is the best, and the 


Pam, & Co. 


London 
And at all Booksellers and ‘Rallwsy 


Booksialis in ‘Town aud Country. 


London: Smp«in, Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
w ready, 


(THE MONEYS of all } NATION S, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by pe on receipt of Two Penny Stamps 
Address, Ronents & Co.,8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


(RTHOPRAXY. 6c, straight ; to make.) By 
Hearurn Broo, Assoc. Inst. C 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of omy Deformity, Debility, an¢ 
Deficiency of the Hum: n Body. 
5 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition. with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cooma 
illustration of the N of the 4; Quacks, 16. 6d.; by posty 1s 
LELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derrcton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


& Sow the ‘Author, $6 
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Sit | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS |NOTICE—THE FIGHT for LIFE, the New 
Ost 8yo, AT ALL LIBRARIES. Novel by Moy THomas, is now ready at all the Libraries, 
in 8 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 

E of NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV. (for OCTOBER) of 188 Fleet Street, September 21, 1868. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epwunp Yates. THE GREAT COOKERY-BOOK. 


Contents: 
KING A BUTTERFLY: or, 6. BADEN-BADEN IN A NEW LIGHT. 
Ellerslie's Ending. By the 
—— of “Guy Livingstone,” 7. CLARISSA. 1 vol. super-royal Svo. illustrated with large Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, 
‘with an 8. EXPERIENCES OF A DIPSOMA- and 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra, 42s. 
‘Caances MatuEws. 

LOUTICISMS ON CONTEMPORA- ALL yon By Deen THE ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. 
Church ES. No. III.—Mr. William Morris. MEwraL. Chapter 1.—The Fools. 

of the With amlIllustration. By JULES GOUFFE, 

ar. ‘ation. 
HOUSE OF CARDS. Novel COR- Chef de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. 
Mis- LISH PHOTOG 

svakened Chapter 8.—Meaning ENGLISH P By Ax | Translated and Adapted for English Use, by ALPHONSE GOUFFE, Head Pastry- 
H ; or, NOW READY, A NEW WORK ON SPAIN. « Jules Gouffé, the t d oficier de bouche of the t day, has writt 

A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. by far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been submitted 
linha Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 5 to the gastronomic world.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 

Es E “The descriptions scattered uj and down this volume are truthful heen ‘The book is bright, “ The work is sumptuously produced. Each delicacy has been studied by the 

lively and sensible, and is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share of popularity.” artist, from nature. Apart from their scientific value, the coloured plates are 
pave bem ee a Thee. charming works of art........ Within its covers are laid the mingled verdicts of 
and Sr A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. the leading chefs of our time, The first part of his immense labour—immenso 


: in civil THE GREAT UNWASHED. | 1 vol. uniform | %ca"*« every page has been distilled out of patient experience—might be read with 
with “S Habits and Cust of the Working Classes.” [Ready this day. infinite advantage in every English family of the middle-class. Herein taste—and 
the finest taste—is in company with strict economy.” —Atheneum, 


wate, THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC |  « kquat taste pervades alt his work ; and the casual reader will err if he fancies 


n Alpine HUNTER. By Major Bync HALL. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Ready this day. that there is any real amount of waste and extravagance in the preparation of his 
parately, sumptuous dishes. Probably no English manual ever respected economy so much, 
Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, and this, too, though time would fail to tell of the infinite number of choice dishes 


Bu, ff} THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. | which the author teaches intelligent disciples to cook with success.” 


Guide to Hevry, Special Correspondent to the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. Saturday Review. 
—— § THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of} LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN 


trations America, By GzonrcE RosE, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY), 1 vol. 8vo, BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
"lenipo- 

e BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Ds ees-OMe Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa.” LOW Ss 


CLARISSA : a Novel by Ricnarpsoy.| COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS 


Edited by E. 8. Author of “ The Science.” 3 vols. 
“The romance glows is radiant with the very 


rest im inprensions. The most censorions 
eritie in "mach matters wilt allow that not a of vicious influence can be found in 


'—Saturday Review. 
“One of the most Yeautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of | & an 

awh ala : In commencing a Cheap Series of American Books no apology is necessary, as 
a 

‘of the ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By 3 Mrs. might have been in Sydney Smith’s time. The critic's oft-quoted sareasm—“ Who 
mmission, Seer Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “The Red Court reads an American book?”—has long since been triumphantly answered by 
American Authors and English readers. So extensive indeed have been the pro- 
of the NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE — OF “A LOST NAME,” &c, | ductions of American Authors, and so numerous ay i - wean we 
Mackey, new literature may be said to have been inaugurated, forming one o: in - 
HAU N TED LIVES. By J. S. Lr Fanu, mentalities in the establishment of cheap editions for popular reading. The works 
Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols, of Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, J. L. Motley, R. W. Emerson, Wendell Holmes, 
ae Bayard Taylor, R. H. Dana, James R. Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Beecher 
| to be THE SEABOARD PARISH. By GEORGE Stowe, Miss Warner, Miss Cummins, and many others have numbered their readers 
ACK ever MacDoxatp, LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. and admirers in this country by hundreds of thousands ; a moderate computation 


of the aggregate number printed of tie fifty different editions of “ Uncle Tom's 


al THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. | Cavin” pats the number circulated of that work alone as considerably exceeding a 
ete, clot, Garrett. 3 vols. million and a half of copies. 

of stich have the goed tuck be to Any question of the popularity of this kindred literature, especially in fiction and 

poetry, has long ceased. Another question, however, has arisen; editions after 

. editions have been sold, but, so far as the Authors of the works are concerned, with- 

eries of STRANGE WORK > @ Novel. By Tuomas out any right of publication ; Printers and Publishers have been contented to defend 

sy the Rer, 3 vols. [Nearly ready. | themselves on the dex tationis principle, and the public have allowed it to be so, until 


» Author of > the injustice has become so glaring on both sides of the Atlantic that the hope of an j 
THE TWO RUBIES & Novel. By the eno the Writers and Publishers of 
eae Anthar of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. both nations, 


ICS of England has taken the initiative in the movement by successive legal decisions in ‘ 
DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young sauna Copyright to American Authors first publishing in this country ; and these | 
Lady. By Pency Sumtamhate, Author of “ Never 


rgotten,” &c. 3 vols. have been recently confirmed by a Judgment of the House of Lords in accord with 


the views advocated for many years by the undersigned. In consequence of this 
ee OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 8 vols. decision in their favour they now purpose commencing a thoroughly good and cheap 
_e [Ready this day. series of Editions, which, whilst combining every advantage that can be secured by 
By Li the best workmanship at the lowest possible rate, will possess an additional claim on 
canada WILD AS a HAWK: a New Novel. By | the reading public by providing for the remuneration of the American Author and 
Mrs, Macquorp, Author of “ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. the legal protection of the English Publisher. 
The First Volume in the New Series will appropriately be the Novel with which 
of the the battle has been fought and won, so long known in our Law Courts and so long 


y Mornipg, FRANCESCA’S LOVE: aNovel. By Mra. Epwarp PULLEYNE. | suspended in publication, By the recent Judgment its English Copyright is esta- 
: blished, and the property therein secured to the present Publishers, entitled— 


Pract. nen HA , HAUNTED HEARTS: a Tale of New Jersey. By the Author of “The Lamp- 
ALLER NIECE. By Russert Grey, Author of 
t Vi A THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of “The Autocrat 
HOUSE, of CARDS: a Novel. Reprinted from « Tinsleys' y 
.) By ney To be followed by a New Volume on the First of every alternate Month. 
- TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, Each Volume will be complete in itself, printed from new type, with Initial 
. Tobe had of alt Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each %, | Letters and Ornaments, and be published at the low price of 1s, 6d. stiff cover, or 2s., 
THE NEIGHBOURS. MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON. 
: RETTY WIDOW: a Novel. | BARREN HONOUR. 
— AND GOWN. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, September 10, 1868, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. Orders received vy all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Stalls. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Author 
[October 5. 


of “ John Halifax,Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


IN VAIN. By Heracritus Grey, Author of 


“ Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 
PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 
“ A very interesting n well and these an 


charm about the heroine.” — Observer. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Braxe. 


book Blak: tation. It is ll-written with a natural 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The popular author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ has here given us three very charm- 
ing volumes. The work is full of interest, and will be read throughout with pleasure."”—Sun. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Gzorce Mac- 


Donatp, Li.D., Author of “ Alec 3 vols, 
“ This story d of t in which Mr. MacDonald 
excels, charming transcripts of caters, full of light, a = colour. It is rich also in 
admirable poetry of a very high order.”—Saturday Review. 


MILDRED. By Grorcrana M. Craik, Author 


* Leslie &c. 3 vols. 
bs pi the thousands of novels, there every now and then appears one destined to leave ite 
mark upon the reader, a book where the ‘subtle & analysis of character or ion makes the gaz 

itself a wendy. To this class Miss Craik’s work misheds and belongs. She has given us a 
which ye one who begins it will lay down | a it a woman such as it 
has not been given to many modern d 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW WORK—“ BONES and I”; or, the 


Skeleton at Home. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Crown Svo. 9s. 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. By the Author 


of “Only George.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo 


MonkuovusE. 83 vols. crown 8yo. a few days. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(Next week. 


IDALIA: a Love Story. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
CHANDOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


[ Ready. 


NEW WORKS. 
MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by the Count MAFrEr 
2 vols. post Svo, 24s, 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a 


South American Republic, With a History of the am of 1864, By 
Epwakp B, Eastwick, C.B., F.R.8. Demy, Map, 1 


SUMMER in ICELAND. By W. 


PAIJKULL. M. R. BARNARD, B.A. Demy with 
Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


A 


THE INSECT WORLD: being a Popular 


Account of the Orders of Insects. From the French of Louis FicviEr. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: bein 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the 
Dey 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 20s, 


THE ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. 


STEINMETZ. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


ing a a Descri tive 


of Louis 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & 65 CORNHILL: 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 


8vo. 
“ The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.""—A thena-um, 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 
MY DIARY in MEXICO in 1867, including 


the Siege of Queretaro and the Execution of the Renpener: to which 
added Portions of the. Diary of my Wife, the Princess Salm Salm, 
Prince ¥. pz Satm Saum, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor, and Felloy. 
Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 2 vols. with Portraits of the Em : 
Miramon, and Mejia, the Prince and Princess Map of Que- 
retaro, and Sketch of the Prison of Executiee of the 
Emperor, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOLCANOES 


and EARTHQUAKES. By MM. Zurcwar and From 
the French, by the Translator of “The Heavens.” Crown 8yo, with 
62 Illustrations. ; 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NELLY BROOKE. By Frorexce Marnrvar, 


Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “Too Good for Him,” &e. 3 vols. 


THE AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. By th 
Author of “Tender and True,” “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The story mainly, and i} is ome life. should hon 


tion. The story, however, has tic interest 
marked variety an com \. story, ver, has a roman’ in 
ustralia, and very neatly ‘carried out.” —AMorning Post. 


and above A 


A LOST NAME. By J. 


selve am ig A Lost Name’ should help to make th name of the author 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancastm, 


M.A, 3 vols, 

“The plot is well con the scenes skilfully varied, the characters kept clear of exch 
other's heels, and Praise is due ° the sustained character of the mS 
striking characteristic of th this novel te a fresh, lively, satiric vein, which, 
Juvenal's of in vogue ‘still, would have found its Lh 
couplets.” 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon 


Lady 1 vol. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


“ This novel is much better than its title; as @ reflex of the shifting, varying, brilliant, 
wh ter the h the at themselves in the 
op who saun season at Ryde, wearying ves pursuit 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols 


“ A highly original and vigorous novel.” —Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


— 


RUN TO EARTH. su 


MISS BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 
Everywhere on October 3, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH. 
A Novel of Incident. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
RUN TO EARTH. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
and numerous 
On Tuesday the 20th instant, complete in } vol. with 17 Illustrations 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 


AND THE 
MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES JAMES YELLOWPLUSE 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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Siplember 26, 1868.) The Saturday Review. 


No, I. on Saturday, October 3, 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, 
snd other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the —— Articles 
pinted in Toe Patt Mat Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, October 3. 
Bach Number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of Toe Pati Mati Gazette. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs Political, Social, Literary, &c. &c. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early Morning Mails, 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, 


WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


“In regard to opinion, the Part Mat Gazette is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly 
ill sides may be found there.......... «The Patt Matt Gazette has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is Liberal in its 
Plitics, it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a 
hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Part Mat Gazette too. Ably expressed it must be, and 
it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............One of the most striking 
Points about the Part Maxx Gazerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts — 
People with the best information upon their respective topics...... ..... Of all journals the Patz Maxi Gazerre gives us the 
most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness............. 
hh exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the Part Matt Gazerre has done work which it is not necessary 
to recall minutely, Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much ?............ On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken 
in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the Patt Matt Gazerre is the most important 
fet of the hour.”—From “Tue Lonvon Press” in the Contemporary REVIEW. 


*s” From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time 
its circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential, 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. , 
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The Saturday Review. [September 26, 1868, 


MACMILLAN & PUBLICATIONS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. — 
A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE. SP BECHES of J JOHN BRIGHT, >AP., on 


DITION. With an Account of the Physical Geography, Geology, and Botany With Portrait, engraved by Jeens, from a Photograph by Lucas & Bi & Box, 

of the Region traversed by the English Forces. By CLEMENTS = MARKHAM, “ Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be cated, asan A pny to popular and 

F.R.G.S., Geographer to the Expedition. With a Lieutenant ry they will = a of our and many 

Faweauz, containing a Narrative of his Mission vity. With | jiterature of England.” Daily News. Of ‘the living 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel| ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise, Oy. 


tical and Practical. By P.G. HamErton. Royal 8vo. with Ori 


by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, Ste 
THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of the Saturday Review, 
SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Ori; Docum 
CHARLES DUKE Yoxon, Professor of History and English Literature, Belfest, HIS T ORICAL EXTRACTS : Readings from 
3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. the best Authorities on English and European History. 


Selected and 
arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C, M. YONGE, Crown 8vo, 6s. [This 


HE LIFE 
FE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, | in EARLY FRENCH POETRY, 


By WaALrer Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day, 
RECOLLECT 
8vo. 4s. Gd. This day, 


THE ANNALS of OUR OWN TIME: a y Grass BOOK of the CATECHISM of 


Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had 
Relation to, the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. — a 


Victoria to the Present Year. By JosErH IRVING. 8vo. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
| 
| 


GLOBE: EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S MIS- THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, 


CELLANEOUS WORKS. With ical Essay by Prof M > 
Biograph y by Professor Masson, By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral 
’ 
THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS! sp. paul’S EPISTLE to the PHILIP. 
at WENTWORTH GRANGE: a Christmas Book for Children. By Francis PIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, N nd Di 
TURNER PALGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, J.B. D.D., of “Divinity, Cambridge 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of MISS 
YONGE'S NOVELS. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. | THE TRIAL. EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. HEARTSEASE. 
SCIENCE. 


New Editions, with Coloured Illustrations, of ' LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Hvxtey, Re 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My Second Edition, 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. [This day. 
Children, By Professor KINGSLEY. | POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By B, Airy, Astronomer [oyal. 
18mo, with Illustrations, 4s, 


fessor 01 emistry in Owen’s College, Manchester. nth Thousand, 18mo. 
THE LANCES of TLYNW OOD. By the . | with numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of the Solar Spectra, 4s, 6d. 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe. LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Danzer Ouver, RLS 
Fourth Thousand, 18mo, with nearly 200 Ulustrations, 4s. 6d. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE | yussons 1x ASTRONOMY. By J. Nonwax Locran, ERAS 


on the IRISH CHURCH. 8vo. [Next week. 
THREE ENGLISH ATESMEN Pym, ADVANCED MATHEMATICS. 
Crom Lectures y istory © y TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With Examples. 
GoLpwm Sutra. New Edition, extra fcp. Svo. 5s. M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 64, 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL fAlcuLus. By L TopuuNTER, MA, 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRI- A TREATISE ON pre poms wien Examples, By 1. Te 
TISH LABOURER. Extra fop, 8vo. 5s. HUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NIC SECTIONS. Examples, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 12s, ALGEBRA. By I. Topyunren, M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 74%. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, 
Monthly, 1s. crown 8vo. 5s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. CVIII. | A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By I. Topuuyren, 
for OCTOBER. F.R.S. Second Edition, crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 
1. A FREE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Epwin Haren. I, TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 
2. “THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” Ly Miss Yonce. (Continued.) A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. By I. TopnuntEn, 
3. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Harry Cuester. F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 73, 6d. 
4. THE INCANTATION. By Epwix AnNo.p. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application, 
5. “RBEALMAH.” By Artruur HELrs, (Continued.) | especial reference to the ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. By 
6, OUR HEAVY GUNS. | Smrru, M.A. ‘Tenth Edition, crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


7. SONNET “ON A BROTHER AND SISTER WHO DIED AT THE SAME , A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By G. Boose. New and 
TIME, Abergele, August 20, 1868.” By the or | revised Edition, Edited by I. TopHunren. Crown S8vo. 14s. Supplementary 


8. WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE AGRICULTURAL LALOURERS? | Volume, 8s. Gd. 
By Profesor AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By 8. PARKINSOS, 
9. GOOD RESOLUTIONS. A ‘Translation from Honacr. By F.D. Morice. | For the Use of Junior Classes at the University and the Higher ce 
10, NOTE TO ARTICLE ON WOMEN PHYSICIANS. | Schools, Collection of Examples. Third Edition, revised, crows 8% 
| price 9s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for OCTOBER, * REISE BD. 


ENGLANDS 1 gay a a Historical Review of the Religious Poet A BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, OR SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN 
Part 1. By Gronar MacponaLp. To be completed in | CAMBRIDGS COURSE. By Josep WoLsTENHOLME, M.A, Crows 


Mouthly Parts. 
| "SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. designed 
THE SUN DAY LIBRARY. Vols. now | for Beginners. By G. HALE PuckLe, M.A. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ready. Each vol. 4s, ; gilt edges, 4s. 64. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
Vor. I. THE PUPILS oF, ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the Author of GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples By 
. “The Meir of Redclyffe.” W. H. Drew. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Solutions, 4s. 6d. 
Vor, I, THE HERMITS. By Professor Kixcsiry. | DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. With Examples. By Professor Tarr and Mt 
nN AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F, W. Farrar, M.A, ' STEELE, New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
5 
REVIEW 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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